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AT THE COURT OF THE MAHARAJA. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MEETING OF THE PATHS. 

It was summer in Hyde Park, and high noon. Two 
lissom girls, dressed alike in bright muslin and wide- 
brimmed straw hats, stood on the tree-shaded knob of 
ground above the police barracks. One, for lack of 
higher prey, drew covert in the shape of a young police- 
man, plumed herself in profile, and with tilted sunshade 
of vivid pink incardinated her olive-tinted face and neck. 
The other, seeing naught save the blue sky, the sylvan 
glades, the placid green of the trim leaves, sighed in 
content. 

"What a beautiful world V she said. 

A man approached — a spruce person, ennobled by his 
tailor, yet sufficiently ill-bred to stare more boldly than 
the policeman — so po§e and sunshade were readjusted to 
suit him. 

"Yes," came the studied reply. "London is certainly 
bearable until after Goodwood." 

Her companion laughed. A flash of quizzical mirth 
chased the spirituality from her eyes. 

"Goodwood!" she repeated. "Why Goodwood? Does 
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a pall descend over Britain in the middle of July ? In any 
event, Kate, what concern have we with the birdless 
grove ?" 

Kate pouted her ripe lips in slight annoyance. From 
the shelter of her silken canopy she detected a smile on 
the face of the spiced personage who passed. Of course 
he understood now that she was not in society. Were he 
an acquaintance, a paying guest in her mother's Bays- 
water boarding-house, there would be no need for pre- 
tense. But Kate knew that she impressed strangers. 
Then why destroy a pleasant fiction r And what did 
Marion mean by the "birdless grove''? The passer-by 
really smiled at hearing the sporting phrase. Kate, 
whose musings were always introspective, would not have 
believed his solemn oath to that effect. 

The policeman, chewing his chin-strap, with thumbs 
stuck in his trousers pockets and solemn strut of the 
force, was still in full view, but now she cared not how 
the sunshine tilted ; it was too bad of Marion. 

"Which of these paths leads to Knightsbridge ?" she 
demanded. 

Marion was evidently habited to such sudden displays 
of petulance. 

"This one," she answered. "I thought you knew your 
London far too well to ask that question." 

"I leave that sort of knowledge to cabmen — and police- 
men." She walked on in the direction taken by her 
friend. "By the way, did you notice how extremely good- 
looking that policeman was?" 
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Marion stopped and turned. Her sunshade was closed. 
She pointed it fixedly toward the constable. 

"Do you mean that policeman ?" she said. 

"Yes, of course I do. There is no other in sight. 
Don't be so silly. The man will think we are house- 
maids anxious for a flirtation." 

Marion did not move. She smilingly surveyed her 
friend, from the roses in her hat to the toe of a neat 
brown boot visible beneath the ultimate frill of a pretty 
gown. 

"It was you who called my attention to his looks," she 
said, with provoking slowness, "but no matter how he 
may err in the witness-box he would hardly take us for 
housemaids." 

Nor did he. He was guessing, at the moment, why 
these two young ladies should gaze at him so earnestly, 
why one of them should point at him with her parasol. 
Perhaps they wanted to ask the way. He strolled tbward 
them. 

"Oh, come on, do !" snapped Kate. 

"What! You nm away from the poor fellow. I 
thought you — ^tolerated him." 

"We shall be late for luncheon !" 

"Ah ! You are safe, as yet." 

The policeman halted and looked after them. "That's 
funny," he said, through his chin-strap. "I wonder 
what They're a smart pair, anyhow. Dressed ex- 
actly alike, same as if they were twins. But they can't 
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be — not even sisters. They're not a bit the same in face. 
Just a girl's whim, probably. Queer creatures, girls." 

He strolled on, in the time-killing dawdle known only 
to the constabularly, but sedulously practised by errand 
boys. His glance still followed the retreating figures, 
noting their graceful pose, their distinctive air, the pleas- 
ant swish of their skirts, with eke a chance glimpse 
of brown-stockinged ankles. 

"Two nice girls!" he mused. "Ladies, every inch of 
them. I have seen them before, I think. The fair one 
walks in the park quite early every fine morning. By 
Jove ! How pleasant to be rich and well dressed, and not 
care a tuppenny tart whether or not an inspector is wait- 
ing round the next comer." 

Then he, too, sighed at the perversity of fate, and 
glared fiercely at a distant youth who threw a pebble at 
a pigeon. He instantly commenced a stalk with the skill 
of a red Indian. Not that the constable and the pebble- 
thrower were hidden from each other by prairie grass 
or undulating downs. Such conditions of romance are 
not up to date enough for London. There was a sub- 
tlety, an indifference, in the manner of their nearing 
never revealed to Sioux brave or bearded frontiersman. 
The policeman saw all in the park save one diminutive 
urchin. The small boy, when the "copper" hove in sight, 
became interested in the Latin name of a shrub. Thus 
might a caterpillar behave at the passing of Jupiter. 
R-i-C't-n-^'S c-O'tn'm-u-n-i'S, It was the castor-oil plant, 
a growth of ill omen to childhood, for the cotistable's 
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hand fell heavily on the student's right ear before he 
had deciphered the second word. 

"Wot 'ave / done, I should like ter know ?" he wailed. 

"P'raps if I give you a clip on the other side it may 
improve your memory." A caustic answer, Scottish in 
obliquity, but it served. 

The pair exchanged glances of fiery comprehension, 
and the small boy began to sidle away. He diminished, 
became a mere speck, but he could still feel the eye of the 
law on him. It made gimlet-holes in the back of his head 
and kept his clenched fists in his pockets. 

Meanwhile, Marion and Kate were rapidly approach- 
ing the northeast comer of the Serpentine. The path 
they traversed was not a busy one. They could chat 
freely, and Kate, whose dissatisfied temperament rebelled 
against fine weather, did not become more amiable. Her 
friend's unwitting jest gave an opening. The sky was 
mirrored in the lake, and Marion cried : 

"Isn't it odd that the color of infinity should be blue ? 
By the way, that is an inspiration. Behold the exact 
shade of our new blouses to go with our cream-flannel 
skirts — clouds enfin.*' 

"Hum I Infinity at a shilling, eleven pence, three 
farthings a yard." 

"Not at all cheap at that. We have it here for noth- 
mg. 

"Well, I'm tired of it. I want it high-priced, gilded, 
sparkling. I am sick of what you yourself the other day 
called suburbity. London to me is measured out in rem- 
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nants. The farthing per yard reduction is achieved by 
a paper of pins, and each pin sticks into me. Twenty-one 
next month — ^years, not pins. Ye gods! — think of it! 
Already I am included in the family conclave as to 
whether last night's joint will do for luncheon; to serve 
it minced, with poached eggs, means another shilling. 
Here, in the park, are girls of my age whose undercloth- 
ing costs more than my year's wardrobe. Look at that 
woman in the motor, whizzing along in a nine-guinea 
hat, and ruining it with one morning's dust. Who are 
these people? What have they done that all the sweets 
of the world should be showered on them, while I " 

She paused, at a loss for a sufficiently vindictive com- 
parison. There were tears in her eyes. She angrily 
swirled her sunshade forward and closed it with a snap. 

"What ails you to-day, Kate?" This fit of sulks was 
mpre decided than usual. "I certainly thought you too 
old to cry for lollipops." 

The north-country expression caught the quick intelli- 
gence of the Londoner. 

"Ail ! What a suitable word. That is it. I am healthy 
— healthy as a dog, but debarred from a dog's happy-go- 
lucky existence. My ailment is of the soul, not of the 
body. I ate a hearty breakfast. I will go home and eat 
a good luncheon, my vote having gone for the mince and 
eggs. I know it is foolish and wicked of me to harbor 
bitter thoughts on such a glorious day, when even Lon- 
don smiles, when thousands of other girls within the 
four-mile radius would think my lot an enviable one. But 
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I cannot help it. I feel caged, somehow. I have Italian 
blood in me. Perhaps it is wine of a vintage that ill 
accords with British beer." 

Meanwhile the nine-guinea-hatted motorist, being up 
to date in style rather than attainments, not only drove 
her own car, but drove it badly. Hence, it emitted at 
times a series of volcanic snorts sounding like pistol-shots 
— mere harmless ebullitions of ill-controlled energy, it is 
true, but sufSciently disquieting to the nerves of passers- 
by, and provocative of the coarsest language from drivers 
of omnibuses and hansoms when the display occurred in 
the public streets. 

Here in the park, where horses are aristocrats, of blood 
hot and blue, the consequences were more serious. Two 
men, smoking and chatting, had quitted the row and 
were peacefully walking their horses along the Ladies' 
Mile — which man)'^ Londoners know better as the road 
leading from the statue of Achilles to the north shore of 
the Serpentine. One of the animals, startled by the 
motor, reared, plunged, and tried to bolt. Restrained by 
a strong hand on a Pelham bit, the panic-stricken brute 
began to waltz on its hind legs, and lurched between the 
posts at the meeting of ways guarded by a stone water- 
nymph. 

Screeching nurse-maids scurried with perambulators 
in all directions, but no one would have been a penny 
the worse had not the rider's right foot rested for an 
instant on top of one of the iron posts. He was forced 
up in air, the grip of his knees loosened, and the next 
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wild gyration almost unseated him. Then the horse, 
. thinking it had won, threw up its head and bounded for- 
ward with ungovemed strides. Not so easily could the 
best pig sticker in India be dislodged. He swayed back 
into the saddle just in time to see two terrified girls 
trying to escape from the path of his maddened hunter. 
Then he played the Dholpore trick, which saves men and 
thousand-rupee chargers from nullahs unseen until the 
rocky depths yawn beneath the sedge. Driving home the 
right spur, he leaned forward and threw all his weight 
on the off-side of the bit. The horse crossed its legs and 
came down ; it could do nothing else. 

Unfortunately, the girths burst, and the rider, instead, 
of falling clear and sideways as he intended, turned half 
a somersault. He fell headlong with a heavy thud. For 
a moment man and horse lay prone ; the hi^nter lifted its 
nose and gathered its feet; then Marion sprang forward. 
Grasping an ear and the shank of the bit, she drove the 
animal's head against the turf and held it there. 

Another man galloped up and jumped from the saddle. 
The girl, in whose blue eyes were tiny steel points, be- 
came conscious of a brown oval face close to hers — sl 
regular-featured, well-formed face, with staring black 
eyes, thin lips, and very white teeth. 

**Let me help you," cried some one, in a staccato accent 
oddly familiar to her. 

"No, no. Lift your friend clear. If the horse rises 
now he will be trampled on." 

Others came running. The distant policeman was 
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"The horse turned half a somersault." 
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stirred to unwonted exertion. A plucky boy volunteered 
to hold the second horse, and the brown-hued stranger 
tried to haul his unlucky companion out of danger. There 
were difficulties in the way. The fallen man did not seem 
to be unconscious, but breathless, stunned, momentarily 
out of gear. He was tall and heavy-boned. 

When turned over and grabbed by the shoulders his 
spurs caught in the grass. His companion growled some- 
thing in Persian. 

"Kate! Where are you? Why don't you help?" 

Marion's sharp cry reanimated her frightened compan- 
ion. Conscious of flutterings of heart and knees, she 
nevertheless recovered her wits to some extent. She ran 
forward, placed her arms round the stiff riding-boots, 
and assisted in carrying the helpless one a little space 
apart. 

"Stand clear there !" 

The ringing words, the vigor of the girl's actions, 
scattered the gathering crowd. 

Marion seized the cross-bar of the bit with her left 
hand. Rising, she gave the prostrate horse a very un- 
feminine kick in the ribs. 

"Get up, you nervous brute !" she cried, and the animal 
struggled to its feet. It leaned back, glaring and vicious, 
but the bit forced its jaws open and the sunshade flapped 
smartly on the near shoulder.^ 

"Stand still, will you? You have done enough mis- 
chief already." 

She struck again, and yanked the bit twice with no 
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gentle hand. No rough-riding trooper could have han- 
dled a rogue more masterfully. The hunter trembled and 
commenced to sweat. 

"Now, what is it?" demanded the blown policeman. 
It is so hard to be dignified after a hundred yards' sprint. 

"You come here and hold this horse. Hold the bit, so. 
If he moves again, press sharply downward with all your 
strength. I will see to the injured man. I understand 
what to do." 

The policeman almost laughed — he had served seven 
years in the Scots Greys. But he relieved Marion of her 
charge and commenced to stroke the hunter's neck. 

Kate and the stranger, apparently a native of India, 
were still supporting the prostrate rider. He was a young 
man, bearing on face and figure all the distinguishing 
marks of the army officer. His eyes were open, his 
breathing labored, but he strove to smile, for he had noted 
the girl's manner of treating a restive horse. 

She knelt and pillowed his back against one knee. Her 
left arm supported his head. Kate and the Indian rose ; 
for the first time their eyes met. 

Marion, decisive yet gentle-voiced, said : "Are you in- 
jured ? Can you move both your arms ?" 

"The right arm — feels — funny." 

She took hold of his wrist and moved the limb ten- 
derly. The man's lips were hard set, but he uttered 
no sound. She knew the way of his order. 

"Tell me if it hurts. I want to know." 

"Not — ^in the arm — higher up — at the neck." 
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*'I thought so. A fractured clavicle !" 

This startled him. What the deuce was a clavicle? 

"You don't say !" he cried. "When is the funeral r 

She was puzzled for a moment. Then she smiled so 
sweetly that her patient realized there were compensa- 
tions for even such a dreadful affair as a broken what's- 
its-name. 

"It is not your spine," she explained, "only your collar- 
bone." 

He could not conceal the relief that leaped to his eyes. 
• "If that is all " he said, and strove to rise. 

"Wait a moment. I must place your arm in a sling. 
Then you can be taken in a cab to St. Ge9rge's Hospital. 
You will not feel much pain." 

"I suppose the fall knocked the wind out of me ?" 

"Yes, that is it. Nothing very serious." 

"How long does a collar-bone take to mend?" 

"Three weeks or a month." 

"What beastly bad luck I My leave is up on the first 
of August." He nestled more comfortably into the bend 
of her arm. "I say, are you a doctor?" 

"I am studying medicine." 

She blushed slightly and her voice became severely 
professional. 

"Now, keep your head erect. Place your arm across 
your chest, so. Kate ! Kate !"— for Kate was talking to 
the Indian — "have you a pin ?" 

"You will find two magnificent pins stuck into the cor- 
ner of my waistcoat," said the patient. 
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"Ah, those will do splendidly." 

She wrapped her handkerchief round his forearm and 
pinned the bandage securely to his coat. 

"There, that will serve until you reach the hospital. 
Don't delay. The policeman will accompany you. Your 
friend will look after the horses." 

"Yes, but " 

"Come, be quick. Let me help you up." 

He tried to thank her, to ask her name, to frame a 
request that he might call before, he went to India, but 
she bustled him through the crowd; the policeman took 
his uninjured arm and led him away toward Albert Gate ; 
and the lady motorist created a diversion by weepingly 
offering the services of her car when the sufferer scouted 
the idea of a stretcher. The Indian lifted his hat to 
Marion with polished ease. 

"I must thank you on behalf of Captain Ayriss," he 
said. "Miss Fors)rth has told me how fortunate Was the 
chance that gave him the benefit of your skill." 

Somehow, it came as a surprise to hear his glib utter- 
ance. She nodded pleasantly, vaguely recalling dim 
memories. 

At last the two girls were alone again, walking home- 
ward now, the sky-blue silk being hopelessly lost for that 
day. But Marion was puzzled. 

"How on earth did that black man know your name, 
Kate?" 

"He asked me. He is going to call. He is a prince, 
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and he is not black. Just imagine any one alluding to 
such a nice fellow as if he were a nigger. Here is his 
card." 

Kate had a heightened color. Her lips were parted in 
excitement. She spoke quickly and carelessly. Marion 
took the proffered pasteboard and read : 



KUNWAR SHIVANATH GOPAL DAS. 
Bakapou, PinijAB. 



"A prince, did you say ?" 

*'Yes, a maharaja." 

"But Kunwar Shivanath is his title. It simply means 
'eldest bom.' It has no real importance." 

"Surely the man himself knows best." 

"Possibly. He is going to call ?" 

"Yes. Why not?" 

Marion shrugged her shoulders. There was no valid 
reason to be urged against an act of politeness, which, 
by the way, she had deliberately denied to another man 
who, with greater reason, had sought it as a privilege. 
They went on in silence. 

The policeman, returning to Ihe scene of the accident 
twenty minutes later, examined the deep indentations 
in the turf made by the horse's feet. 

"I never saw anything more quick and daring in my 
life," he communed. "If he hadn't flung the animal and 
himself he must have ridden over one of the young ladies. 
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And that girl, too ! How she pinned the horse down and 
ordered folks about. She's a flier and no mistake." 

He caught sight of a small piece of paper, soiled and 
folded tightly. It lav on the spot where Gopal Das had 
dismounted. He picked it up and opened it. The tiny 
sheet was thin, coarse in texture, but strong, with uneven 
edges. It bore some bold hieroglyphics, which the con- 
stable was naturally unable to decipher. 

"Now I wonder what this is,'* he said. "Flew out of 

the black gentleman's pocket, I expect. I will go to the 

. hospital when I am off duty and give it to his friend. 

Perhaps it may be a note of some importance. One never 

knows." 

He took out his pocketbook and made some memo- 
randa of events. Among other things, he jotted down 
the time and place of the finding of the piece of paper. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE QUARREL. 

The house surgeon of St. George's Hospital tolerated 
the makeshift sling; he even grinned politely when Cap- 
tain "Dick" Ayriss told him that a young lady in the park 
Tiad diagnosed his injury as a broken clavicle; but when 
the patient concluded by observing that the young lady 
pronotmced the damage to be trifling, a mere matter of 
three weeks' discomfort, the house surgeon elevated his 
eyebrows. 

"Why did you come here?" he inquired. 

"Why? To get the confounded thing strapped up, of 
course." 

"Did- the — er — ^young lady recommend the treatment?" 

Then Ayriss laughed, and winced, for laughing is a 
serious thing when your collar-bone is cracked. 

"I beg your pardon," he said. "Would you mind help- 
ing me with my c6at?" 

The house surgeon tried hard to change that clavicle 
to a rib. Even a dislocated shoulder would have grati- 
fied him. But it was a hopeless case from the outset. 
Moreover, he showed some professional interest in the 
superb physical subject he was examining, for Dick 
Ayriss was, in his own phrase, "hard as nails," and 
stripped a much bigger man than he looked in his 
clothes. 
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"Pretty fit, eh ?" said the doctor. 

'Tit as a fiddle. I didn't think I could hurt myself by 
falling from a horse. I have tried every orthodox way." 

"Judging from the graze on your chin, I imagine you 
had a lucky escape from a broken neck. What caused 
this furrow on your shoulder — a bullet?" 

"Yes. A ricochet in the Barah Valley." 

"Um. A nasty wound." 

"Rather. It felt as if some one was going to sow me 
with turnip-seed." 

"Well, there you are. Button your coat outside your 
arm for the next few days. Staying in London ?" 

"I am, but I have thought of going to my sister's place 
in Hertfordshire while I remain on the sick-list." 

"You cannot do better. Let me know when you are 
back in town. I shall be glad to see you again." 

Thus it happened that the policeman, when he sought 
Captain Ayriss, could not find him, and no one knew the 
name or address of the Indian. 

In three weeks to a day the soldier found himself at 
luncheon in the Junior United Service Club. He was 
now practically as sound as ever, save that he must 
avoid any undue exertion until the bone became thor- 
oughly reunited. He looked forward to a pleasant week 
at Goodwood, and then, after a short sojourn on a 
friend's yacht at Cowes, he must turn eyes and thoughts 
to the .Coral Strand. 

To-day he was wondering how he should find out the 
owner of a dainty handkerchief marked "M. F." 
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It says a good deal for the earnestness of his desire 
to meet "M. F." again that he still thought of her while 
a couple of friends were disclosing the very soul of 
the Beckhampton stable on the question of the Stewards' 
Cup. At last, when it was simply a matter of "picking 
up'* money at twenties, one of the speakers suddenly 
changed the conversation. 

"You know Barapore, don't you, Dick?'' 
"I have been there. I was invited to a shoot there 
last .year." 

"Jolly good job it wasn't last week. Have you seen 
to-day's Timesf 

"No. Any disturbance? My regiment is at Multan." 
"Oh, it's all over now. It seems that the maharaja 
and his son were driving through the bazaar last Satur- 
day when they were fired at from an apparently empty 
house. The two poor beggars were simply riddled with 
bullets. There must have been a dozen men in the plot, 
at the least. In the next carriage were the diwan and the 
commander-in-chief. The latter skipped out lively, but 
the prime minister was killed, too." 

"So that blackguard, Umrao Singh, escaped !" 
"If Umrao Singh is the commander-in-chief, he did." 
"Shouldn't be surprised if he was at the bottom of the 
whole business." 

"Very likely. One never knows in India. He jumped 
on to a horse, however, and rode round to the back of 
the house, where he overtook one of the gang, and sliced 
his head off." 
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"The poor devil knew tcx) much, I expect." 

"You don't seem to like Umrao Singh?" 

"I don't. He is a most untrustworthy personage. It 

is hinted that he received Russian Well, of course, 

I know nothing about him in reality. Who is the new 
maharaja ?" 

"Some chap who is staying here in England at the 
moment; Gopal Das his name is." 

"The deuce!" cried Ayriss. "That never occurred to 
me. He is the nephew of old Barapore." 

"Well, he is young Barapore now." 

"When did you say this happened ?" 

"Here is the paper. A telegram from Allahabad, evi- 
dently snipped from the Pioneer." 

The young officer read the paragraph carefully. The 
summary of events given by his friends was accurate 
enough. The gallantry and presence of mind displayed 
by Umrao Singh were lauded, and the apparent absence 
of motive commented on. This was the summing up : 

"It is by occurrences such as these that India justifies 
her claim to be regarded as the true land of mystery. 
The murdered maharaja was a popular and generous 
prince, his son an amiable and cultivated youth, while 
the aged diwan was noted for his sagacious fair-dealing. 
The crime is quite inexplicable. It is deprived even of 
the usual element of zenana intrigue, as the next heir, 
Gopal Das, though several years older than the late 
maharaja's son, is at present in England or on the Con- 
tinent. Save for a brief period last year, he has not 
resided in Barapore since attaining his majority; he 
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maintains a very small establishment locally. Efforts 
are now being made to find and communicate with him. 
Meanwhile, the state will be administered by the com- 
mander-in-chiet under the supervision of the resident, 
Colonel Byng." 

"Poor old Byng!" chuckled Ayriss. "I wonder if he 
was in the locality when the salute was fired. Just im- 
agine it! Gopal Das the boss of the place! And only 
the other day he told me he was sorry he had chucked 
the law, as his allowance was so cut down by the diwan. 
It doesn't say there was any rioting. ' If there was, the 
Fourteenth would be hurried up, and I can't fancy a 
nastier spot for street fighting than Barapore. Well, it's 
no concern of mine, anyhow. I won't set eyes on the 
gorgeous East for another six weeks." 

He strolled forth, after lighting a fresh cigar. It was 
Monday in Goodwood week, and the London of Bond 
Street was dressed with great taste and the utmost ex- 
pense. Ayriss was not a society man. He worshiped 
every nice. woman he knew, but he was very shy, very 
fearful of incurring the scorn of some spoiled beauty, for 
he foolishly believed that women were bored to death 
by the butterfly youths of their acquaintance and really 
longed for sensible converse. 

Dick's philosophy, though based on truth, did not meet 
the expectations of a large proportion of the ^oung ladies 
whom he met in society. To them his achievements 
counted as nothing. After his name he bore the magic 
letters, D. S. O. ; three times had he won the Dholpore 
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Cup — the coveted wild-boar trophy of India — and once 
had he captained a team to victory in the interregimental 
polo tournament. He was a first-rate Persian scholar, 
having passed the higher proficiency test, ahd he occa- 
sionally astonished a dinner-party by quoting Emerson 
and Omar Khayyam. But he could neither guffaw like 
a brainless fool, nor say rude things with a vapid grin, 
so most of his girl acquaintances, though quite ready 
to marry him, deemed him otherwise "a good bit of a 
muff." Their policy was short-sighted. A more impres- 
sionable man never lived. A little sympathy, a pains- 
taking effort to understand and appreciate ^e peculiar 
temperament that grafted in the brain of a bom sports- 
man a fine literary and artistic instinct, would have 
brought Dick Ayriss to the feet of the first discerning 
woman of tact and refinement. Many such exist, thank 
Heaven! Thus far he had not encountered one. 

Nevertheless, as he walked through Bond Street, there 
came to him the vision of a girl in a muslin dress — b, girl 
who could master a spirited horse and yet minister to his 
injuries with the delicate tenderness of scientific knowl- 
edge. Certainly he would like to meet her again. But 
how — in the six millions of London — ^with August and a 
P. & O. steamer looming so close? 

He stopped and gazed perplexedly at a gunsmith's 
window. 

"Hello, Ayriss! What have you lost?" 

He faced the cheery-voiced speaker — an elderly man. 
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plump and pert as a robin — whom the young officer rec- 
ognized as the club authority on bridge. 

He laughed. "A young lady." 

"A particular young lady?" 

"A very particular one." 

"Well, remember Wren's motto on his tomb in St. 
Paul's — Si monumentum requiris, circumspicef' He 
waved his fat hand over the Bond Street crowd. 

"Unfortunately I don't know her name, nor even where 
she lives." 

"You can't go 'no trumps' on a hand like that. What 
do you know about her?" 

"A detached fragment. I have seen her once. By ac- 
cident I retained a clue." From his breast pocket he pro- 
duced a folded handkerchief of embroidered linen. His 
acquaintance, repressing a smile, examined it seriously. 

"Initials, 'M. F.,' and a laundry-mark. My dear fel- 
low, you've got her. Laundry-marks are regarded as 
evidence even by Scotland Yard. Any private detective 
in London will find her for you in twenty-four hours." 

Ayriss grabbed the handkerchief and flushed slightly. 

"Thanks," he said. "I wouldn't like any fellow to 
employ a private detective to find out, say, my sister's 
name." 

"Why not?" 

"I don't know, but I think I should punch his head." 

He walked on. The other man, not offended in the 
least degree, crowed pleasantly: "Good chap, Ayriss, 
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but quixotic. Lived too long in the jungle. If he knew 
London as I do—" 

At the top of Bond Street Dick remembered that 
Gopal Das occupied two rooms close to the Langham. 
He would try and find that dusky potentate. It would 
kill time for the afternoon. While crossing Oxford 
Street he halted for a moment on a mid-street shelter. 
In a hansom, going west, sat the very man he sought. 
The expression of the native's face startled him. The 
muhitude, if they paid any heed to the stranger, saw only 
a well-dressed, dark-skinned native; Ayriss, accustomed 
to Eastern features, recognized that Gopal Das was in a 
state of desperate anxiety. 

"Poor beggar!" he thought — "cut up about affairs at 
Barapore, I suppose. Well, here's after him !" 

He noted the number of the vehicle, and jumped into 
another hansom, giving the driver rapid directions. But 
Gopal Das was in a hurry, too, and the chase did not 
end until Ayriss' cab dashed into a quiet street behind 
Lancaster Gate. He was just in time to see the native 
throw a coin to his cabman, dart across the pavement, and 
enter a stylish house. 

Ayriss laughed gleefully. No boy could have en- 
joyed the hunt more keenly. "Changed his diggings, 
evidently. Lucky I was so close behind." - 

A moment later he was ringing the bell. A German 
servant appeared. 

"Will you tell Mr. Gopal Das that Captain Ayriss 
would like to see him?" 
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The Teuton blinked. English was not his strong 
point 

"Vil you walk into der drawing-room, yes?" he 
grinned. The landlady of Montrose Lodge impressed 
her servants with the fact that she would personally in- 
terview all gentlemanly strangers, whatever their busi- 
ness. 

As the German had answered his own question, Ayriss 
followed him. The house was dark but well furnished. 
It possessed something of the grand air, and was far 
removed in appearance from the dingy gloom of the 
average London boarding-establishment. Ayriss won- 
dered whether the society to be found therein was 
"young, musical, and cheerful." He entered the draw- 
ing-room. A lady was bent over a writing-table, and 
looked up as the door opened. Dick's heart throbbed, 
but he remained mute and motionless. It was "M. F." 

"Surely — — " cried Marion, rising. 

"It is. It really is," blurted out Ayriss, advancing im- 
pulsively with outstretched hand. 

"I am so glad to see you. I thought you had gone 
back to India. You were recalled, the maharaja said." 

"The maharaja !" 

The awkwardness of their meeting had passed now. 
They were surprised, excited. 
* An elderly lady came in. 

"Do you wish to see me?" she said, looking at Ayriss, 
but showing some astonishment at finding him in Ma- 
-^ion's company. 
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"The fact is " stammered Dick. 

"This is Mrs. Forsyth," explained the girl, who also 
exhibited some constraint. 

"Well/' said Ayriss, determined to conquer the ab- 
surd bashfulness that tied his tongue, "I owe some ex- 
planation. I happened to see Gopal Das enter." 

"Do you mean the maharaja?" interrupted Mrs. For- 
syth, severely. The glibness with which both women 
used a day-old title astounded him. 

"I know him better by his former name," he said. 
"You see the mur — ^the little affair at Barapore only took 
place on Saturday." 

"I don't understand." Mrs. Forsyth was stiflF as her 
crape cap. "The Maharaja of Barapore lives here. Do^ 
you wish to see him?" The old lady bristled visibly. 
Her eyes glinted with displeasure. A maharaja was evi- 
dently too rare a bird to be alluded to with flippancy. 

"This i^ his friend, Captain Ayriss," interposed Ma- 
rion. 

It was now the other woman's turn to be mystified. 
She sat down suddenly. 

"Captain Ayriss!" she cried, and her thin fingers 
twined. 

"We seem to be all at sixes and sevens," volun- 
teered Dick. "Suppose we clear the air a little. Will 
you tell me your name?" He turned to Marion. 

She smiled, but answered at once : "Marion Forbes." 

"Ah !" He gave a sigh of profound satisfaction. "Now 
w^ are disentangled. I naturally alluded to Gopal Das 
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by the name best known to me, Mrs. Forsyth, because he 
has only been Maharaja of Barapore since Saturday eve- 
ning. But the fact could not be known to him much 
sooner than to-day, for the old maharaja and his heir 
were shot at a late hour on Saturday, and the Times 
telegram says that no one in the state knew Gopal Das' 
present address. Probably, therefore, he learned the 
news from the paper, as I did." 

"Every one in this house has regarded him as Maha- 
raja of Barapore during the past three weeks. And he 
is going to be married!" gasped Marion. 

Dick saw the pallor in her face, the fear in her eyes. 
A fierce pain gripped him. A sudden spasm of anger 
swept across his soul. 

"Married! The devil!" he shouted. "He is married 
already !" 

"Quite true," said a staccato voice near the door. 
"Kate and I were married several days ago ; last Wednes- 
day, to be exact." 

In the dim light of the room the native's face looked 
like polished bronze. He was the only calm person 
present. 

Mrs. Forsyth began to cry. 

"Kate is her daughter," whispered Marion to Dick. 

"Oh, that makes a lot of difference," he said, blankly, 
conscious only of a great relief. 

"What are you saying? What difference can it 
make?" 

"I thought — I beg your pardon — don't you see, I didn't 
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expect Here, you!" he blazed, fiercely, at Gopal 

Das. It was a pleasant thing to turn his own confusion 
on to the shoulders of the real delinquent. "Is it true 
that you have dared to marry an English woman ?" 

"Dared!" 

The native advanced into the room. A shaft of light 
fell on him. They could see bright red veins in the 
comers of his eyes. 

"Don't repeat my words. The time for subterfuge is 
past. I am greatly mistaken if you are not punishable 
by law for bigamy." 

A beautiful woman swept imperiously ipto the room. 
She closed the door behind her. For an instant there 
was dead silence, broken only by the sobbing of the 
old woman in the chair. Ayriss felt absurdly gauche, 
tongue-tied. He was painfully conscious that his words 
lacked force, sounded almost incoherent. 

"Here one can appeal to the law. Captain Ayriss," 
said Gopal Das, savagely. "You have uttered a mali- 
cious libel before several witnesses. I " 

The soldier laughed with harsh suddenness. Here were 
two men, in the face of a tragedy, breathing vague 
threats of courts and process. Again he could find no 
words. Mrs. Forsyth still cried her sorrows in pitiful 
gulps. 

"I am the Princess of Barapore," said the newcomer, 
with a certain quiet triumph in her manner. Yet the 
phrase jarred; the title was farcical. A quiver of pain 
swept the white face of the quiet girl near the window. 
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"What has my husband done that you should quarrel 
with him, Captain Ayriss?" 

"The Princess of Barapore?" Thus repeated, the 
words rang discordant in his own ears. "Do you not 
know, madam, that it is almost impossible for a native 
of India to reach that man's age and remain unmarried? 
Why, even in the telegram announcing his succession to 
a pinchbeck throne, allusion is made to his 'establishment' 
in Barapore." 

Even in the midst of this halting explanation he swore 
at himself for his maladroit handling of a difficulty. 

"Oh, Kate," wailed Mrs. Forsyth, "you promised me 
you would be married in church. Why did you de- 
ceive me? Why did you not wait?" 

"The maharaja has explained everything to me, 
mother," came the calm assurance. "He is not married 
to any woman on earth save me. It is true that he was 
betrothed, in native fashion, when he was seven years 
old, but he long ago repudiated any such contract as 
binding." 

She glanced around at her auditors, as if to challenge 
contradiction. She lovingly rested a hand on Gopal Das' 
shoulder. He was unquestionably a handsome man. 
Were it not for the discrepancy in color, they made a 
remarkably good-looking couple. There was a rush of 
emotion in her voice as she continued : 

"Our marriage in church will still take place. I only 
agreed to the ceremony at the registrar's office for rea- 
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sons of state. It is very hard that my husband's friend, 
that my friend, also, even my mother, should treat him 
and me as if we had committed a crime." 

"No, dearie. Not your mother. Don't ever say that 
I deserted you." The old lady staggered to the girl and 
clung to her. She added, pitifully: "This gentleman 
was mistaken in what he said. Weren't you, sir ?" 

"I hope so," replied Ayriss. "In any case, I am an 
intruder here. It is far from my desire to cause unhap- 
piness to any one. If I have wronged you, Gopal Das, 
I am sorry, and I beg your pardon. I need not tell you 
the life that your wife will lead in India. See to it that 
you make her happy so far as lies in your power." 

"Ah!" said the maharaja, with a quick assumption of 
ease, "then we are friends again, Ayris^." He held out 
his hand. 

Marion, who had not uttered a word since the native 
appeared, turned from the window. She disdained the 
man. Helpless anger choked her, yet she looked at 
Dick steadily now. He instantly perceived that any 
show of reconciliation on his part would be misinter- 
preted by the one person present whose good opinion he 
desired to retain. He was strongly tempted to seize 
the proffered chance of remaining longer in her com- 
pany. There was no assignable reason why he should 
take the burden of others on to his own shoulders. 

But he heard the mother still whimpering her joy that 
her daughter was not dishonored, and his gorge rose 

"No, Gopal Das," he said sternly, "we are not, and 
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never will be, friends. Were this poor girl my sister, 
I would far sooner see her lying dead at my feet than 
living as your wife. But, remember ! If ever I hear that 
you have given her just cause to regret her marriage, 
I will give you a hiding on the steps of your own guddi. 
I will, by God, if it costs me my commission!" 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ANNALS OF WILLIAM MARSH. 

Ayriss, still fuming, found himself in the street. He 
paid off his waiting hansom, not that he wanted to walk, 
but by reason of his sheer inability to give the driver a 
definite destination. An involuntary glance at the draw- 
ing-room windows revealed that Marion was still look- 
ing out. For an instant he was impelled to return and 
ask to see h^r, but already his British temperament was 
soundly denouncing the emotional attitude he had 
adopted. 

"I little dreamed I could be such an egregious ass!" 
he growled savagely. 

What right had he to assume that Gopal Das was a 
scoundrel because he chose to marry a good-looking 
English girl ? Anyhow, the thing was done. What need 
was there for a stranger to show such temper? 

Ayriss shared to the full the Anglo-Indian detesta- 
tion of racial mixed marriages. He knew the misery, the 
abiding horror, of the white woman plunged into na- 
tive methods of existence after being enticed into mat- 
rimony by some briefless barrister or half-fledged doctor. 
The opiate of a sounding title or an impoverished estate, 
administered to a girl living in England in genteel pov- 
erty, is swallowed with avidity. The awakening comes 
later, in the dank and sweltering bazaar, when the poor 
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creature finds herself tied for life to a fat, betel-chewing 
native, an outcast from kith and kin, ignored by the 
women of her own race, and the mother of several imp- 
ish children, probably some degrees darker in skin than 
their father. Death is seldom kindly. Memory is tor- 
ture, so the strain is to forget. Such women have been 
known to forget their native tongue. 

Yet, greatly as he hated these mesalliances, the fair- 
dealing Englishman was forced to admit that the union 
of a lodging-house keeper's daughter with an Indian 
prince, even an insignificant ruler like the Maharaja of 
Barapore, came under a different category. Her posi- 
tion in society would be anomalous, a matter greatly 
depending on her own qualities of brain and heart, but 
she could not be flung to the garbage heap of a presi- 
dency town or immured in the "native quarter" of some 
up-country station. Again, he candidly acknowledged 
that his quick anger against Gopal Das was fanned into 
a blaze by the first twinge of doubt lest the Maharani of 
Barapore should be named Marion, and not Kate. 

Indeed, Dick Ayriss had barely reached the comer 
of the street before he was tempted a second time to re- 
turn to Montrose Lodge and apologize humbly for the 
scene he had so unwarrantably created. An honest man, 
forced into a false position by the strength of his con- 
victions, is prone to excess in making amends. Had 
Gopal Das met him at that moment the soldier would 
have held out his hand and said pleasant things to him. 
The more calmly Dick reviewed his conduct the more 
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utterly reprehensible did it seem. He had reached the 
point of kicking himself soundly and turning straight 
back to sue for pardon when a thick voice reached him. 

'*Beg pardon, sir, but do you happen to know that black 
chap who lives at No. 17?" 

The speaker was a lumpy, foolish-looking youngster, 
whose bulk suggested an age many years in advance of 
the juvenility expressed by his face. He was well 
dressed, save for the defect that his clothes were too 
tight, vainly striving to minimize the podginess of his 
form. In height he was slightly inferior to Ayriss; in 
weight he was too obviously the better man. 

Now, the soldier was in no mood to bandy confidences 
with street loungers. 

"Do you mean the Maharaja of Barapore, beefsteak?" 
he said angrily. 

The epithet passed unheeded. 

"If an English gentleman like you says he is a real 
native prince, I suppose it is all right I imagined he 
was making a fool of her," was the unlooked-for an- 
swer, uttered in a tone of sheer despondency. 

Dick eyed the other more critically. Though fat, the 
youth was unhappy. There was room for much misery 
in the huge expanse of his cheeks, in the puffy eyelids, 
in the capacious mouth and double chin. 

"My good fellow," he said, in kindlier manner, "you 
liave formed a false impression through seeing me leave 
that house, I suppose. You are discussing the affairs 
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of people almost unknown to me. The maharaja is a 
mere acquaintance of three days in India and a couple 
of hours at Tattersall's. The young lady he has mar- 
ried " 

"Married! Good Lord! You don't tell me — it is — 
all — over." 

The speaker quivered like an aspic. Each word caused 
a ripple of emotion. Ayriss felt that the world had 
suddenly gone mad, for it is the cult of the British officer 
to be stoical as a red Indian under all possible circum- 
stances. Yet here he was, in broad daylight, in a fash- 
ionable thoroughfare close to Lancaster Gate, talking to 
a rotund person who blubbered. A stroll through the 
Barah Valley, where they plant you with leaden turnip- 
seed, was preferable any day. 

Too good-natured to stalk oflf in dudgeon, he said 
firmly: "You must not behave like a stupid baby. I 
suppose you were fond of Miss Kate Forsyth — if that 
was her name. Well, I have never, to my knowledge, 
seen her until the last half-hour, but from what little I 
did see of her she impressed me as being anything but a 
suitable wife for you,'* 

His hearer wept, openly and unashamed. *1 know it, 
sir," he sobbed. "Everybody said that, but I couldn't 
help my feelings. And I would have made her l\appy, 
I would. I am only a butcher, I know. I couldn't make 
her a princess, but, by jing! she would have had a de-, 
cent Englishman for a husband, and not a black swine like 
that Maharaja what's-his-name. Why didn't he stop in 
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his own country? What does he want, coming here to 
Bayswater for?" 

As sentiment yielded to anger, he became vicious ; he 
breathed Uke an angry bull. 

"You are talking very foolishly. If you are one-quarter 
the man you look, you will take your punishment quietly 
and not bellow about your sorrows lilce one of the 
calves you slaughter each ^week. After all is said and 
done, there are plenty of other nice girls in Bayswater." 
Ayriss felt that the counsel was banal. The young 
butcher glared fixedly at him. The friendly intent of 
the speaker penetrated his thick hide; nevertheless, an 
ideal was firmly engrafted in his slow-working brain. 

"I think you're a good sort," he said more calmly. 
"You're not one of the kid-glove brigade. Now tell me 
straight. If' your heart was set on a girl would you like 
her to marry a black 'un even if he was a king?" 

"No, I*m hanged if I would. Come and have a drink," 
was the frank reply. Thus it happened that William 
Marsh, butcher, of Bayswater, was admitted to the 
friendship of Captain "Dick" Ayriss, of the Fourteenth 
Bengal Lancers, and he was much more greatly hon- 
ored thereby than he, at that moment, either knew or 
cared. Misery makes strange bedfellows; it is not to 
be wondered at if the curious developments of the past 
few minutes sent this oddly assorted pair to a quiet public 
house. 

The simple annals of William Marsh were soon told. 
His father kept the principal butcher's shop in the 
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neighborhood, and Mrs. Forsyth was one of his oldest 
customers. She was an industrioui woman, who mar- 
ried, early in life, a handsome do-nothing Irishman much 
older than herself, whose mother was an Italian, and 
who thereby inherited a countship in the papal states. 
The soi-disant count presented his claims to St. Peter 
when his daughter was only four years old; from that 
moment his widow wore herself to the bone in the 
effort to educate and clothe the girl in accord with her 
father's doubtful patent of nobility. 

"Kate always zms above her position, sir," explained 
Marsh, now warmed by human sympathy. **We were 
kids together, though you mightn't think it, for I was 
brought up to suit the rough ways of my trade, but she 
has always been wrapped in tissue-paper, so to speak. 
It's odd, though, that she should be so high and mighty. 
Now there's her friend Miss Forbes as nice a young lady 
as ever wore shoe-leather " 

"Listen to me. Marsh," interrupted Ayriss, declining 
to extend the scope of his new acquaintance's gossip; 
"you appear to have been hard hit. But you must get 
this girl out of your mind. She is another man's wife 
and will soon leave England probably forever. In the. 
East she will be a sort of reigning princess, and other 
j-esponsibilities in life will cause her to forget that such 
a person as you even exists. It would be absurd on your' 
part to encourage further thought of her." 

"I'm not such a selfish dog as all that, sir," was the 
sturdy answer. "I don't feel it half so bad, now that 
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I know she has made a good match. What worried me 
was the idea that this blackamoor was a loafer, and not a 
maharaja.at all." 

"It is a queer world, my friend. Last week you were 
right; to-day you are wrong. He really is the Maharaja 
of Barapore." 

"Last week! That can hardly be so, sir, if you'll 
excuse me. It is three weeks to-day since Miss Fors)rth 
met him in the park, where some pal of his had broken 
his collar-bone by a fall from a horse. Blacky sent in 
his card next day, and blow me, if he wasn't a lodger 
and engaged to Kate before you could say 'knife' ! He 
was maharaja all that time, as much as he is now, with 
all due respect to you, sin" 

The butcher's earnestness, no less than his recollection 
of various remarks made by Mrs. Forsyth, Marion, and 
the new maharani, now revived certain vague doubts, 
not to say suspicions, that had scudded, ghostlike, through 
Dick's mind. He was well aware that it is a favorite 
trick of Indian students to pose as princes in London 
middle-class society ; it would be strange, indeed, if such 
a piece of masquerading on the part of Gopal Das were 
converted into g^im reality by the tragedy reported in 
that day's Times, 

"I expect there has been some misunderstanding," said 
Ayriss. "These Indian names and titles are outlandish 
to English ears " 

"Pardon me, sir. There's no mistake." 
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Marsh produced a bundle of papers, tied together with 
string. He reddened. A new light came to his face. 

"The fact is, sir," he went on sheepishly, "last Mon^ 
day three weeks — here it is, you see — she sent me r 
note " 

His hearer's face must have exhibited some suspicion, 
for the young man hastily explained : "It was only about 
some chops, sir." 

Luckily he did not look up. The glow of fantasy was 
upon him as he perused the cherished lines. He found 
another scrap of paper. 

"Next Wednesday I first heard about this nigger. It 
was like plunging a steel through my ribs. Girls are 
curious, sir. I was more afraid of him than of a decent 
Englishman. That day the order was corned beef." 

Somewhat to Marsh's astonishment, his new friend 
pleaded a forgotten engagement and rushed to a cab. 

The butcher's mixture of love and business was too 
much for him. Yet the spasmodic gaiety thus induced 
soon passed. There was an unnecessary element of 
intrigue in the conduct of Gopal Das that compelled 
thought. Or was it that blind chance alone was re- 
sponsible? At last, throwing restraint to the winds, he 
stopped the vehicle at a district-messenger office in Ox- 
ford Street, and wrote a brief note *o Marion. It ran: 

"Dear Miss Forbes: Will you see me to-day some- 
where for a few minutes' conversation? I leave time 
and place to you. We met quite unexpectedly this af- 
ternoon, and the unforeseen and, to me, very painful 
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events that then transpired require some explanation at 
my hands. I pray your belief that otherwise I would 
not venture to make this strange and unconventional re- 
qtest. I await your answer until the return of the mes- 
senger. Should my note reach you later, and you find 
it more convenient to fix an appointment for to-mor- 
row — that is, assuming you care to see me — my address 
is the Orleans Club, St. James*.-*' 

Dick read this missive through twice. He was afraid 
of the word "care" in the concluding sentence, but he 
did not strike it out 

*'She won't come," he admitted to himself. "She will 
see through this flimsy pretext at once. Confound Gopal 
Das! He goes and marries a girl after meeting her in 
the park owing to my accident. I get three weeks' hos- 
pital and the cold shoulder as a meddling idiot for my 
share of the bargain." % 

A great and joyful surprise to him was the appear- 
ance of Marion in the returning messenger's cab. For a 
young lady who, by his own admission, was behaving in 
a "strange and unconventional" manner, she looked cool, 
unemotional. She smiled pleasantly at his bewilderment. 

"Will you take me back to the park?" she said. "There 
we can talk without interruption." 

Still marveling at his good fortune, Dick sprang into 
the hansom. 

"It was kind of you to send for me," she said, when 
they were bowling along comfortably toward the Marble 
Arch. "I have been very much upset by all that hap- 
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pened since you pitched yourself head first into the lives 
of my friend and myself. Of course you are in no way 
responsible for the actions of the Maharaja of Barapore. 
But the man has infatuated Mrs. Forsyth and her daugh- 
ter. As they are friends of mine of long standing, I am 
naturally anxious to learn the facts about this sable- 
hued prince from some one who knows him and them. 
Not that anything can be done now. It is too late !" 

Poor Dick! He stole a sidelong glance at her. She 
was absolutely the most beautiful woman he had ever 
seen, not alone by reason of her perfectly modeled fea- 
tures, her limpid blue eyes, her fair, smooth forehead and 
glistening clusters of brown hair, but because of the 
rare intelligence in her face, its sweet femininity, its 
gentle graciousness. 

Yes, womanlike, she ruthlessly swept away any other 
explanation of her presence than that she sought his 
views concerning the man who had espoused her friend. 
For an instant, Ayriss, like his humbled acquaintance. 
Marsh, rebelled against fate. 

"I am sorry that my blunder in the park " he 

began. 

Marion turned to him. Again she smiled. 

"Let me explain. Captain Ayriss. My words did you 
an injustice. You threw yourself and your horse head- 
long in order to save Kate or me from serious injury. 
No one would expect other than such an action from a 
man with your record. The maharaja has been quite 
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candid concerning your achievements, you see. Will you 
be equally candid about him?" 

So it was as bad as that. He figured in her estima- 
tion as a vainglorious boy. Well, he would take his 
punishment stiff-lipped. 

"Here we are at the park," he said. "Which way 
do you wish to walk?" 

It was her turn to look at him. A mischievous gleam 
danced in her eyes. A delicious dimple creased her 
chin. 

"I don't often get the chance of such a distinguished 
escort. Let us take the main promenade." 

"There is a kiosk in Kensington Garden where we 
could get tea," he ventured. 

"I will not detain you until teatime, thank you." 

"Then," he said curtly, "I think, Miss Forbes, you will 
best serve your purposes by asking me any questions you 
like. I will strive to answer them." 

"Do you anticipate any difficulty?" 

"I don't know. A man can never explain some things 
to a woman." 

"You mean, of course, that there are features in In- 
dian life which are slurred over in polite conversation. 
I quite understand that. I was bom in India. My 
father was Commissioner of Lucknow. I can read Per- 
sian well enough to realize that east can never be west. 
I I tell you this," she went cJn, with heightened color, "to 
sweep away misconceptions on your part. Let us get 
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to the object of our meeting. How long has Gopal Das 
been Maharaja of Barappre ?" 

"Since Saturday," answered the astounded Ayriss, 
for ladies who read Persian are scarce as black Arabs. 

"Then this assumption of the title three weeks ago 
was im justifiable, and his explanation that the title Kun- 
war Shivanath appeared on his card only to preserve his 
incognito was a lie ?'* 

"Undoubtedly." 

"The marriage ceremony was openly fixed for next 
Thursday. What 'reasons of state' could exist that 
rendered it necessary for a secret marriage to be con- 
tracted before the registrar ?" 

"I have not the least notion." 

"Could It be that, owing to his position as ruler of 
a native state, the government of India would not sanc- 
tion an irregular marriage, while they would ignore it 
in the case of a private individual?" 

"That is a question for a constitutional lawyer. May I 
ask what you mean by an 'irregular marriage' ?" 

"Did not you yourself charge Gopal Das with being 
married already?" 

Their eyes met squarely. The girl's electric energy 
spurred the man to emulate her candor. 

"I did," he said. "It seemed to me that the state- 
ment gave needless pain, so I withdrew it, after a 
fashion. The fact is. Miss Forbes, I don't profess to 
tmderstand native ways or native laws. I am told that 
very few of our judges understand them. Gopal Das 
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was unquestionably betrothed or affianced in childhood 
to a native girl of some local rank. To-day's telegram 
in the Times alludes to the 'small establishment' he main- 
tained at Barapore. My personal acquaintance with him 
is very slight. The morning of my accident I en- 
countered him by chance at Tattersall's. I bought two 
horses, and he helped me to try their paces. An aunt 
of mine left me a small legacy, so—" 

Marion would hear nothing as to Captain Ayriss' per- 
sonal affairs. 

"Don't you think that the fullest publicity should be 
given to my friend's marriage ?" she asked. 

"It should be proclaimed by trumpet and sounding 
timbrel," he said bitterly. 

"I am so sorry if I bore you. I can only plead anxiety 
for the fate of a girl whom I like, and who has imperiled 
her whole existence with such wilful imprudence." 

"I am just a blundering idiot where your sex is con- 
cerned," he murmured contritely. "Don't you see. Miss 
Forbes, I am off to India again within a fortnight, and, 
barring my sister, there is not a woman in England who 
takes the slightest interest in me or anything connected 
with me." 

"What a fearful reproach to your feminine friends! 
If you and I were better acquainted you would no 
longer have reason to complain of such injustice." 

"Do you mean that you would think of me some- 
times?" 

"Of course I do. You have no idea how gloriful it 
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is to be able to boast at suburban tea-parties that you 
know the great Captain *Dick' Ayriss — the Nimrod of 
India, is it, that Baiiys Magazine calls you ?" 

They had reached Hyde Park Corner. She held out 
her hand. 

"Shall I see you again T' he asked, trying hard to feel 
unconcerned. Of what avail was it ? Probably the date 
of her wedding was already fixed. 

"I don't suppose so. Another meeting would certainly 
merit the description you gave to this one. By the way, 
how is the clavicle ?" 

Dick became desperate. 

"Look here, Miss Forbes," he said, holding her hand 
in a firm grasp that ignored her effort to withdraw it. 
"I can't help it if you are offended, but I must seize 
my opportunity. Will you meet me again?" 

She laughed, quite heartily. If she were not careful 
the absurd fellow would make her blush furiously. And 
she was somewhat inclined to be nervous. Perhaps it 
would be best 

"Yes," she said. "Call for me next Sunday fortnight 
at half-past two. You can take Mrs. Forsyth and me 
for a drive, as Kate sails for India on the previous Thurs- 
day ; so she informed me before I came out." 

. "Next Sunday fortnight!" he reiterated blankly. "And 
please may I call again next Christmas twelvemonths?" 

She withdrew her hand imperatively. 

"Yes," she cried. "You won't forget, will you? Good- 
by." 
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She darted across the road arid hailed a passing omni- 
bus. He gazed persistently after the lumbering vehicle, 
and was insanely tempted to run behind it Feeling his 
eyes on her, she took pity on him and waved her hand 
from her perch on the roof. He lifted his hat, and still 
looked longingly at the muslin-covered figure now dim 
in the distance. 

Then he pulled himself together. "Why," he growled, 
"I am as bad as the Bayswater butcher." 

That night, while dining at a house in Eton Square, 
he was so silent that people imagined he was suffering 
from the effects of his accident. He came away at an 
early hour, soon after eleven. Declinging a cab, he lit 
a cigar and walked clubward. 

Suddenly, out of a big house in front, a man hastened 
down the steps and entered a waiting brougham. It was 
a fine* night, and clear, too, for London. One could 
see quite a distance — across the street. Although taken 
by surprise, Ayriss imagined that the individual in such 
a hurry was Gopal Das. 

"That beggar is beginning to haunt me," he thought. 

A policeman came near. "Can you tell me whose 
house this is ?" he asked. 

"This, sir? Certainly. It is the Russian embassy." 

:|e * * * 4c * 4( 

From being poor — the poverty of cheap lodging — the 
Maharaja of Barapore suddenly became rich. It was not 
a matter of weeks, bu,t of hours. If Ayriss were well 
informed as to the finances of Barapore State, the ma- 
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haraja's wealth must be regarded as marvelous, magic 
alike in its extent and its results. Kate's humdrum life 
whirled into a delirium of excess. The transition was 
too quick. It stupefied her for the time. As soon as her 
marriage was openly solemnized at the parish church she 
drove with her husband to the Savoy Hotel. The wed- 
ding was quite private. There was no hone)mioon. All 
London heard that an Indian prince, married to an 
English lady of g^eat beauty, had taken a magnificent 
suite of apartments in one of the chief hotels, and was 
holding court there in splendid style, yet without undue 
ostentation. Soon the story grew ; distorted like a Jap- 
anese dwarfed oak, it made a nine days' wonder. 

Kate was becoming known as the Princess of Bara- 
pore. Hotel servants, coachmen, assiduous shop assist- 
ants, had the title constantly on their lips. To the girl's 
gratified ear it seemed that they must have been prac- 
tising it all their lives. They could never address her 
without the words "your highness"; her wants were 
blazoned forth as those of "^he princess." From the 
moment when her French maid sought her commands in 
the morning to the final clang of the elevator door after 
her return from the nightly theater, each day was a per- 
fect period of fulfilled desire. 

At first she was fearful of spending money. A girl 
who was accustomed to buying cheap materials and "ma- 
king up" her blouses, who would hesitate between one 
pair of suede gloves at two shillings, eleven pence, and 
another of better skin at three and five, was naturally 
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dazzled when expected to purchase a dozen dresses at an 
average cost of sixty pounds each. It scared her to pay 
as much for a pair of silk stockings as sufficed hitherto 
to buy two dozen pajrs of cotton ones. 

But the maharaja speedily put matters on a definite 
footing. He took her to a bank, where, in return for 
her signature in a big ledger, she was handed a book of 
checks, and a pass-book, in which she found herself 
credited with six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
pounds. 

"What a curious amount !" she cried. 

"It is a lakh of rupees," he explained. "That is your 
first supply of pin-money. Stint yourself in nothing." 

This generosity took her breath away. 

"If I bought clothes to serve for the remainder of my 
life I could not spend all that," she said. 

He smiled, showing his beautiful white teeth. 

"You will change your views on that point, I expect. 
Why, your furs alone should be worth as much!" 

"Furs! In India!" 

"Certainly. India, in the cold weather, is colder than 
England. Don't forget that Barapore is near the hills. 
Imagine that for three months you will be living in the 
north of Scotland in winter. Provide your outfit accord- 
ingly, as this year we will not be able to go to Calcutta 
with the viceroy. But do not buy any diamonds in Lon- 
don. The few I have given you are not worth one- 
third of the sum I paid for them. At Barapore you will 
find jewels worthy of you." 
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Kate gasped. His presents to her, already regal, 
were commonplace in his sight ! Then, what manner of 
gems existed in Barapore, the dreamland? She kissed 
him. This spontaneous show of affection seemed to in- 
toxicate the man. . His eyes rolled with frenzied delight. 
She was almost afraid of him at such times. She longed 
to tell him that his face pleased her most in repose, but 
she dared not, for there existed between them the in- 
superable barrier of race. This was the real restraint, 
though she did not know it. 

The days flew on golden wings. As she better realized 
her position she began to make plans for the future of 
her mother. If Marion had permitted it, Kate would 
have replenished her friend^s scanty wardrobe, but her 
wishes in that direction met with an emphatic negative. 
Indeed, Marion accepted further hospitality after her 
first visit very reluctantly. Gopal Singh was no bashful 
lover, and the endearments which he lavished on his 
wife in public were very distasteful to the sensitive, re- 
tiring disposition of the guest. Once, when Kate kissed 
him in her presence, and ran her fingers through his 
profuse black hair, his eyes rolled and glistened and his 
thin red lips parted. 

Marion experienced a feeling of nausea. She pinched 
herself to restrain the protest that would otherwise have 
burst forth involuntarily. Why, she could not tell, but 
at that instant the Indian reminded her of a fawning 
tiger. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NEW IMPRESSIONS. 

At last Kate found herself flying south through France 
in an express-train bound for Marseilles. The journey 
gave her the first quiet hour since she quitted her mother's 
house. Was it possible that so much could have hap- 
pened in ten days? Was it not all a strange dream? 
Would she wake up, after dropping over a precipice, and 
stare with wondering intensity at a queer old picture 
of the Duke of Wellington at the siege of Badajoz, which 
faced the end of her bed in Montrose Lodge, and usually 
caught her waking glance? 

The duke, bestriding a maddened charger, was gazing 
fixedly at a distant steeple. Aroimd him shells were 
bursting, walls crumbling to pieces, men dying in hun- 
dreds. Behind him stood a cloaked and big-hatted staff, 
whose horses were quiet as graven stone; but the duke 
paid heed to naught save the steeple. With his huge 
nose well lifted he seemed almost to smell it. She 
never entered a fusty church but she remembered that 
picture. Would it suddenly stand forth on the lace- 
covered cushions opposite and tell her that the new 
grandeur of her existence was as visionary as the 
artist's idea of the storming of Badajoz? 

No — these places were quite real. Amiens, Paris, 
Dijon, Lyons — ^hoarsely bawled by night or seen by 
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day in fitful revelations, fleeting but genuine enough. 
Then came Marseilles, the docks, the steamer ; a rapt and 
admiring examination of the special suite of rooms pre- 
pared on the promenade-deck of the Peninsular — ^and, 
finally, the infinite peace, the delicious languor of a sum- 
mer cruise in the Mediterranean. 

She was in the midst of English people, but of a dif- 
ferent tribe to' any she had hitherto encountered. They 
spoke a weird jargon, an educated dialect it seemed to 
her. Then slowly recovering from the torpor of too 
many events she became conscious of a disagreeable fact. 
If these were to be her future associates they engendered 
in her soul a profound dislike, passive toward the men; 
active, indeed venomous, toward the women. 

In the first place, she made the unpleasant discovery 
that they never, by any chance, alluded to her as "her 
highness" or "the princess." To them she was "the 
maharani." On their lips it became almost a term of 
derision. By the men she was treated with distant 
courtesy; by the women, for the most part, with critical 
contempt This she could fight with the powerful 
weapons of good looks and magnificent costumes ; what 
galled her most was the friendly pity extended to her by 
those whom she quickly learned to recognize as the 
leaders of society on board. 

The awakening commenced during her first visit to 
the saloon. The ship's officers, not knowing who this 
wealthy maharaja might be, were amazed to find that 
•his wife was a young and beautiful English woman. 
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Gopal Singh's attire, too, was scrupulously English — 
flannels, white boots, and an Alpine hat. Such potentates 
often stand in the high places at Simla. The captain, 
with a -sigh — some old friends were on board — ^yielded 
to expediency, and bowed them to his right and left at 
table. All other passengers took any vacant chairs near 
at hand, for the regular seats to be occupied during the 
voyage were not allotted until later in the day. 

At that early stage none of the others paid heed to 
either Kate or her husband. The girl might be going 
east under the captain's care to find a chaperon and a 
bridegroom waiting on the quay at Bombay to hurry 
her off to the cathedrj^l. The native was of no account. 
In Anglo-Indian classification he was simply a "baboo," 
until he explained himself. 

Every one seemed to know everybody else. The 
wedded pair, some globe-trotters, and a quartet of Ger- 
man commercial travelers were the only strangers in the 
company. 

The conversation at the captain's table at once struck 
up a lively note between a staff corps subaltern and a 
policeman returning to Burma. Natural history was to 
the fore. 

'*Did I ever tell you about a yellow 'pi' I picked up 
in Chin-Lushai ?" said the policeman. "He was the lineal 
descendant of four thousand Chinese mongrels, but after 
I had him six months he developed into a thoroughbred 
pointer." 

"As how?" inquired the subaltern. 
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"He found a pedigree in an old copy of the Field, 
and swallowed it. Then he began to grow beastly fat. 
I never knew where he got the stuff to feat until I ac- 
cidentally heard that he levied blackmail on all the other 
dogs in the place. You see, he belonged to the police." 

''Anything strong in cats up your way, Pompadour?" 

"Catsl There's not a cat in the country. AH house- 
hold mousing is done by snakes." 

A growl went round the table. 

"Snakes are barred," cried the subaltern. 

*T wouldn't tell a snake-story, for worlds/' said the ir- 
repressible policeman — an official, by the way, who ranks 
with an army officer in the East — "but you fellows ought 
to seize opportunities to improve your minds. For in- 
stance, I don't suppose any of you know what snake- 
fishing is? You find an old. stone wall in a Mohamme- 
dan cemetery. Bait a hook with a small frog and use 
him as a running worm. You never know what you will 
land. In good ground the catch ranges from a python 
to a karait." 

Kate laughed. She scarcely understood what the po- 
liceman was talking about, but his liveliness was in- 
fectious. The subaltern, placed by the gods next to a 
pretty girl, utilized the chance 

"Don't mind him," he said. "He holds the kettle for 
India." 

"Not the kettle. Tommy; only the spout," cried the 
story-teller. 
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*'I am afraid I cannot follow all you say/^ explained 
Kate. "This is my first visit to India." 

"I envy you," said the policeman. "What a time you 
will have ! Let me put you up to a few points. It will 
save you a world of trouble." 

"May I rely on your accuracy?" 

"I appeal to the present company. Here is rule one : 
never flirt with less than two men at a time. How's 
that?" 

"Excellent in theory," broke in an elderly man, whom 
Kate had noticed at Victoria bidding farewell to a pale- 
faced wife and two weeping children. He had the air 
and style of the diplomatic service. The others called 
him "judge." 

"It is far better, and safer, in practise. Moreover, it 
gives poor beggars like me a chance. Rule two : on the 
hilltop or in the valley, bless ye the viceroy." 

"Pressed beef, sir?" said a steward. 

"Go away. I'm a Hindu. Rule three: a native is 
neither a man nor your brother." 

"By the way," put in the skipper loudly, singling out 
the judge as the most sedate person present, "do you 
know the Maharaja of Barapore, Tennant? Let me 
introduce you, and also to her Highness the Maharani." 

The policeman thought the captain had suddenly gone 
mad. He gazed fixedly at Kate until a vicious kick 
from the subaltern made him rub his shin in anguish. 

Tennant, though taken aback like the other men, in- 
stantly bowed to Kate, whose face was aflame. The old 
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Anglo-Indian had too much tact to effect too rapid a 
change in the conversation. 

"Our friend here/' he said, nodding affably at the 
policeman, "is let loose only once in five years. Hence 
he has so much to say that he becomes incoherent.'* 

But Kate was too offended to pass lightly over the 
incident. Her husband saw it and rose. "If you have 
finished luncheon we will go on deck," he said. 
' "Yes, dear." 

They went out. 

The policeman leaned his head on his hands. 

"Who would have thought it?" he moaned. "The son 
of a black pig! And a girl like that, tool" 

"I must say, Pompadour, yoii do put your foot in it 
occasionally/' was the subaltern's condolence. 

The captain, too, looked unhappy. 

"I am afraid it was partly my fault," he growled. "I 
never dreamed that trouble would arise so quickly." 

But Tennant, the judge, frowned and sighed. 

"Poor girl!" he murmured to himself. "Poor girl! 
Had she no one to warn her?" 

They were all concerned for the woman ; as for the 
man, confound him, the so or! 

An enlightened purser banished both policeman and 
subaltern far from the captain's table at the next meal. 
Tennant sat next to Kate. Opposite to her were Sir 
Qiarles and Lady Grandison. Her ladyship, naturally a 
kind-hearted woman, spoke pleasantly and naturally to 
the maharaja and his wife. 
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T^he girrs alert intelligence discerned that the man- 
ner of addressing her had been a subject of discussion. 
The captain anel the other men entitled her "madam" 
when necessary. Lady Grandison, after a few days, 
called her *'my dear/' for Kate, less of a spoiled beauty 
now than ever before in her life, had sense enough to 
see that the wife of a lieutenant-governor was a valuable 
ally, while her heart was touched by the other woman *s 
motherly utterances. / 

But the distinguished party in the saloon felt the 
presence of the maharaja as a constant embarrassment. 
The girl's most harmless questions about the land of 
her adoption often taxed the ingenuity of the Anglo- 
Indians, if they answered her in truth and without of- 
fense. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BARRIER OF THE UNKNOWN. 

Among the men Kate liked Tennant. She learned by 
inquiry from Lady Grandison that his title of "judge" 
did not mean that he was a Justice of the High Court, 
but a member of the Indian civil service, acting in a 
judicial capacity. 

"Probably," said her ladyship, "you will meet Mr. 
Tennant at Barapore. He expects to be appointed to a 
commissionership in. the Punjab — in all likelihood the 
division bordering on your state — so if the maharaja in- 
vites him to a shoot " 

"Oh, I am sure he will. We will always be glad to 
see him." 

"Quite right. Encourage hospitality of that sort. The 
rulers of native states too often run to extremes. They 
either harbor a crowd of European loafers and horse- 
jockeys, or seclude themselves rigorously from all West- 
ern influences. Try and get the maharaja to take Gwa- 
lior or Mysore for his model." 

"I am so ignorant," sighed the girl. "I seem to be 
drifting toward a land where I must learn the A B C of 
things all over again." , 

"We all did that, my dear. You, it is true, are called 
upon to face unusual circumstances, but the maharaja's 
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position will render life easier for you than for other 
women who have made the same — choice/' 

Kate glanced shyly at the speaker. In Lady Grandi- 
son's presence she always behaved, as she wrote to 
Marion, "like a good little girl." But the pause, with 
its significance, was not lost on her. 

"Don't you approve of marriage between the two 
races?" she asked. 

"What do you expect me to say? Is not such a 
question fraught with pain? You have already decided 
it for yourself. Why seek now to discuss its out- 
come ?" 

"I am sorry. I did not mean to impale you on a 
dilemma. India is so curious — so fantastic — ^that I cram 
myself with information, like a chicken with food. Some 
of it may prove indigestible — it does indeed. I cannot 
help it. I am always ready to gorge once more." 

Beneath the careless banter of the words there was 
a ring of defiance. That morning the steamer had 
reached Port Said. Hardly a woman but was included 
in one or other of the many parties formed to go ashore. 
No one invited Kate. Her husband hired a boat and 
took her and her maiS, a wizened French woman, who 
would have gone to Spitzbergen or Timbuctu with care- 
less equanimity so long as the pay was good. 

Hitherto the studied neglect shown to her by Anglo- 
India had only aroused in Kate a scornful indifference. 
To-day it rankled. 
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Lady Gr^ndison, with an effort, strove to emulate her 
mood. 

"I am useless as an encyclopedia," she said. "More- 
over, I don't know anything about chickens." 

Kate went to her own private saloon, a deck-cabin con- 
verted into a tiny sitting-room. She found Gopal Singh 
there, rummaging through papers in a despatch-box. 

"Lost anything?" she inquired. 

"Yes, a small scrap of paper." 

"Was it important?" 

"Not exactly ; a memorandum, a sort of message, that 
is all." 

"What was it about?" 

"Oh, it was a scrawl in Persian from Barapore." 

This barrier of the unknown began to annoy her. It 
pushed her back so unexpectedly. 

"I suppose even a message in Persian has a mean- 
ing," she said. 

"Yes, dar-ling. Of course it has. This on-ly referred 
to a business trans-ac-tion. That is all." 

She wished with her whole soul that he would learn 
not to split up his words in that way. It grated on her 
nerves. The habit was more pronounced, more notice- 
able, when he was excited or emphatic. 

For some reason, to-day, she was miserable. The 
maharaja, to her considerable astonishment, seemed to 
draw farther apart from their fellow passengers as the 
voyage progressed. In England he was hail-fellow-well- 
met with everybody. Here he kept himself aloof. He 
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never entered the smoking-room. Beyond commonplace 
civilities, he took no further part in conversation at 
table. 

In one respect he was quite admirable. Kate might 
gossip with Mr. Ferrars, or any other man, all day, and 
her husband never showed the slightest resentment. This 
puzzled her somewhat. He was passionately attached 
to her, and she half-expected a slight display of jealousy 
at times from such an ardent lover. Anyhow, he might 
suspect her of a flirtation. 

But this Othello was indifferent to the behavior of his 
Desdemona. Whether it was lago or Cassio who was 
lacking, or both, Kate could not determine. The fact 
remained that Gopal Singh was as excellent a cavalier 
as she could possibly have found, save in one respect: 
notwithstanding his perfect knowledge of English, he was 
no adept in the art of weaving together idle words, 
which serves to beguile the slow hours at sea. 

Instead of seeking the solace of a novel, Kate pun- 
ished her refractory mood by persistently reading a 
history of the Punjab which she had dug out of the 
recesses of the ship's library. It was not a cheerful 
tome. The book absolutely reeked of slaughter and as- 
sassination by dagger or poisoned bowl. It frightened 
Kate. She surprised herself in an odd feeling of thank- 
fulness that men like Ferrars, like Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, like the too-outspoken policeman, even, were the 
latter-day rulers of India. Their presence meant safety, 
guardianship unwearied and unswerving. Her husband 
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was greatly in love with her, no doubt. Would that 
satisfactory condition continue? Would his aflfection 
grow in depth and intensity during the years to come? 
Heaven help her if she sought an answer from the oracle 
who compiled this Newgate Calendar of titled criminals 
once governors of the Punjab ! 

She was aroused from unpleasant reverie by a thump 
on the deck without, followed by a child's cry of an- 
guish. Others ran, but Kate was first. A little boy, 
not a strong little boy, but an active and courageous 
one, had tripped over an iron stanchion and cut his 
head. It was only a skin wound, but it bled profusely. 

Kate gathered him up in her arms and carried him to 
her cabin, where Annette was sorting out a dinner-dress. 

''Ah, le pauvre p'tit!" cried the maid. "But take care, 
madame. Your dress! It will be ruined!'' 

"Never mind my dress. Give me a sponge. There, 
dearie, it will soon be all right. -Don't cry !" 

"I'm not cryin' for that," sobbed the youngster. "I'se 
on'y cryin' 'cause mammie will be so miserable." 

A slightly built, small woman entered — one of those 
fragile English women who bleach in India, each year 
becoming a shade whiter. She smiled bravely. 

"A scratch like that is not serious enough to make 
me miserable, Bertie," she said. "Good gracious," she 
added hurriedly, "look at your lovely frock ! It is spoiled ! 
Oh, I am so sorry!" 

Kate laughed. She was now fixing some court-plaster 
on the bruised forehead. 
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"This is a washing dress/' she said. "It will not be 

damaged in the least if attended to at once. Won't you 

sit down? Annette, ring for the steward. A box of 

chocolates will soon cure that bump. Won't it, Bertie ?" 

' "Yes, your majesty," said the boy. 

Even his pallid mother joined in the outburst of glee 
that greeted his quaint answer. 

"Why on earth do you call me *your majesty'?" said 
Kate at last. 

" 'Cause they said your husband was a black king. So 
I s'posed you were a queen; though you ain't black," he 
answered candidly. 

"Please don't mind him," put in his mother. "Chil- 
dren do get such odd ideas, you know. I have to look 
after him and two other smaller morsels, so he runs 
wild on board ship. He talks Hindustani better than 
English, and I expect he heard some nonsense from the 
lascars." 

"Then you are alone?" 

Kate was becoming used to the idea that Gopal Singh's 
light bronze was hopelessly and irredeemably "black." 

The other woman blushed. Her white face suddenly 
became beautiful. Years ago she must have been very 
pretty. 

'"It is too absurd," she explained. "I am traveling 
'first,' as I am supposed to be delicate, but my husband 
is in the second-class. We are very poor. We could 
not afford to be together. I protested against it, but he 
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would have his way. Owing to the plague we could not 
get an ayah for love or money. Otherwise we could 
both travel 'second/ as she would have taken so much 
oflF my hands." 

Her eyes filled with tears. The explanation sounded 
so odd, so unconvincing, yet the husliand's expedient 
was a loving one. 

"What a delightful man your husband must be !" said 
Kate. "But surely he can be with you all day, except 
at meal-times?" 

"No. The ship's rules are very strict. He is abso- 
lutely forbidden to come into this part of the ship. I 
can go to him, but the second-class space is limited, and 
the presence of noisy children is objected to, so you 
see we are quite separated. But we can talk to each 
other across the barrier." 

She smiled weakly. There was something ludicrous 
in the arrangement, after all. 

"Surely the difference in fare cannot be so great?" cried 
the girl. 

"Oh, it really is — a matter of twenty pounds, added 
to the already increased cost of my passage. And we 
cannot afford it. We are in the Salt Department, you 
know." 

The Salt Departmefrt! Did th^t explain everything? 
How Kate hated her ignorance of India and its denizens. 

Annette returned with the chocolates, all the stewards 
being busy. 

"Dinner is an event to-night, madame," she said. 
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"A great man, an official, travels with us to IsmaiHa. 
The ladies will be en grande tenuc. You will wear a 
Paris gown, madame, is it not?" 

Kate nodded. Her mind was occupied. 

"You must find it hard work to look after three small 
children?" she said to the visitor. 

'*Oh, I am used to it. Of course, I missed my Indian 
servants at first, but after six months at home I got my 
hand in again." 

"Isn't it about time you left the little boy in Eng- 
land?" The judge's scraps of information were bearing 
fruit. 

"England ! Poor little chap ! he must be content with 
a school in the hills. It strained our resources to the last 
piece to get home and back again. And it is all my 
fault. You see I was foolish enough to break down 
badly. Of course, you don't understand what people in 
the Salt have to put up with." 

"No," said Kate slowly, "but it sounds like a pickle, 
doesn't it?" 

The little woman laughed; the quip was so unex- 
pected. 

"It is very good of you to listen to my woes" — she 
stood up — "but I must not bore you with thfem any 
further." 

"Don't go. I want to ask you something. Do you 
speak Hindustani well?" 

"Yes, for a woman. We live among natives — right 
away from civilization; that is, I mean " 
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"Don't worry to explain. Now, if you' will give me 
two hours', instruction in Hindustani each morning, I ifill 
arrange with the purser to have your husband transferred 
to this side of the ship. Is it a bargain ?" 

The white face flooded with color again, this time with 
joy. 

"It is too much; I will gladly do an)rthing to help 
you. Oh, you cannot tell " 

"Now that is absurd! I must learn how to speak 
to the people among whom I am going to live. If you 
succeed in giving me even a bowing acquaintance with 
their language, the knowledge will be cheaply pur- 
chased. Tell me your name." 

"Mrs. Mold — Barbara Mold. Old-fashioned, they 
say." 

"Come with me at once after I have changed my dress. 
We will find the purser before dinner and get things 
settled. You will have your husband with you in half 
an hour. It is too absurd. Going all the way to India 
divided by a hand-rail ! I never heard of such a thing !" 

For a little while Kate was herself again, imperious, 
the child of waywardness. And no one can measure 
the joy of seeing another woman of her own rice lift- 
ing a worshiping face to her, another woman ready to 
proclaim that, no matter what the color of the man she 
had married, here indeed was a princess. 
• And so, for an hour, Kate was happy and important 
It did not occur to her that Gopal Singh would be a 
better tutor than Mrs. Mold. Oddly enough, he had 
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never suggested that she should learn a syllable of Hin- 
dustani. 

In very truth, the girl was not eager in the pursuit 
of linguistic lore. What she wanted was a friend of 
her own sex, some one less highly placed than Lady 
Grandison, yet removed from the rank of a servant, like 
Annette. Having attained her wish, she was glad. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

"G)lonel the Honorable Rupert Farringdon— her 
Highness the Maharani'of Barapore!'' 

They bowed. The man, startled out of his habitual 
cynicism, wondered if he had heard aright. Yes, there 
could be no doubting the strange title, for here was Lady 
Grandison now introducing him to the maharaja. With 
the pleasant society smile that covers bewilderment. Colo- 
nel Farringdon, a very young man to attain such rank, 
held Kate's chair, and turned it when her skirts were 
comfortably disposed. 

That night she looked glorious. The deft hands of 
the maid had arranged her coiflfure to show off her 
splendid hair to the best advantage. Diamonds gleamed 
in her dark tresses. Her costume was a striking confec- 
tion of some black semidiaphanous material shot with 
spun gold. It closely followed the lines of her beautiful 
figure. In each fold it did justice to the artist who de- 
signed it and the statuesque form that it draped. 

The maharaja, too, was sleek and well-groomed in 
evening dress. He was tall and gracefully proportioned, 
not an athlete, but finely modeled. He made no display 
of jewelry. His eyes sparkled and his thin lips parted 
as one who would say : 

"Behold the ornament I selected for my crown. This 
jewel lives and breathes. She is a pearl among women." 
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Kate's white arms and shoulders gleamed beneath the 
lighter folds of her dress. This again was a subtle stroke 
of the costumier. Though far from being too decollete, 
as suitable for a sea-voyage, the corsage revealed the 
fact that the cream-tinted skin owed nothing to deceptive 
art. She was superb, triumphant in the naturalness of 
her beauty; and the manner in which she repaid, by 
totally ignoring, the prying glances of the other women 
completed her conquest. She was predominant. She 
knew it. They knew it. What was there left? 

"This ship should be a galley with purple sails." Colo- 
nel Farringdon had found wits and voice. "She should 
be equipped with silver oars moving to the sound of 
music, and your fitting place the poop, lofty and bur- 
nished with gold, where you would recline on a splendid 
couch shaded by a spangled canopy." 
"My name is not Cleopatra. Is yours Antony?" 
"No. My misguided parents christened me Rupert." 
"A bold prince, they say, your namesake." 
"I wish I had half his impetuosity. Then Heaven 
knows what would happen between here and IsmaiHa !" 

"His imprudence was manifested in action. I hope you 
confine yourself to words." 

He looked at her steadily, then turned to the ma- 
haraja. 

"I have not had the pleasure of meeting your charming 
wife before this evening," he said. "So you married an 
English woman, after all, maharaja?" 
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Gopal Singh started uneasily. The manner of the ad- 
dress perplexed him. But the reply came quickly enough : 

"A man does not get such a gift from the gods twice 
in his life." 

"To see is to believe. I was wondering what lucky 
start guided your footsteps from St. Petersburg to 
London." 

"St. Petersburg!" 

The maharaja was either genuinely astonished or 
amazed beyond further expression. His Oriental fea- 
tures permitted such superabundance of facial play that 
at times it was difficult to read the enigma they pre- 
sented. 

"You didn't recognize me, eh? I was attached to the 
British embassy there last year. I often saw you on 
the Nevski Prospect. You were not head of the Bara- 
pore State then, I suppose ?" 

"No, no. My un-cle died only a month ago— that is, 
more or less. I for-get ex-act-ly. I mean the af -fair 
toc^ place un-ex-pec-ted-ly." 

Gopal Singh was quite confused. Kate could now 
measure his degree of emotion^ by his staccato accent. 
And the date of his uncle's death! Was it so recent? 
Strange that he had never told her. By an odd trick 
of memory she recalled Dick Ayriss' labored explana- 
tion. 

Sir Charles Grandison and Tennant listened with open 
ears. But it was eyidently not the Honorable Rupert's 
desire to embarrass anybody. 
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"So you have meanwhile come into your title and 
made such a fortunate matrimonial venture, eh? Well, 
here's good luck to you." 

"I believe all this is intended to be complimentary 
to me," put in Kate. 

The colonel swung round to her again. "Compli- 
ments ! What a feeble word to be applied to you !" 

She laughed. 

"How far is it to Ismailia?" 

"One cannot measure an epoch. It will be the end 
of the world." 

"And then, I suppose, you return to Cairo? Cairo is 
very gay at this time of the year." 

She met his admiring glance unflinchingly. She won- 
dered if he would have spoken to her so daringly were 
she the wife of a brother officer, and not of an Indian 
prince. It was nothing new to her to realize that men 
lost their heads when they addressed her. The method 
of their madness varied, from incoherence, in Marsh, 
the butcher's son, to outrageous hyperbole as now. Of 
course she was beautiful, dangerously attractive, but yet 
there was usually some measure of respect in their ut- 
terances. Colonel Farringdon was warned, and checked 
himself. He quietly glided off into the smooth waters 
of a Cairo season, and the dinner came to an end. 

Then he quitted the party. Kate ascertained from 
Lady Grandison that he had come aboard to consult 
with some officials from Calcutta. She went on deck 
and encountered Mrs. Mold, who shyly introduced her 
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husband. Gopal Singh was present. He evidently in- 
tended to remain with his wife. By chance the captain 
passed, and invited Kate to come on the bridge and 
watch the effect of the electric light playing over the 
desert. Kate instantly slipped her arm through Mrs. 
Mold's. 

"Come with me," she said. "You, Jack, can go and 
smoke. Do anything but dance attendance on me." 

"I will drink long life to my new name." ^ 

"By all means. I made up my mind during dinner 
to christen you. I must make you more of an English- 
man." 

He smiled. Kate's light-heartedness pleased him. 

"I," he said, "mean to make you more of an Eastern 
princess. It will be a tug-6f-war." 

The Egyptian plain, which had looked panoramic, 
illimitable by day, now had an added element of im- 
penetrable mystery. Right ahead the great lamp in the 
bow of the ship cast an expanding arc of radiance over 
the smooth canal and the low fringe of desert on either 
hand. In the far distance the red signal of a f^are, the 
masthead light of an approaching steamer, shone like 
stars fallen from the surcharged firmament. The land 
was indigo-blue, the sky purple on the western horizon. 
The scene breathed peace, utter solitude. A stately 
camel, caught by the glare in front, only added to the 
ghostly unreality of the hour. 

"This is marvelous, mystic," murmured Kate. "I 
could stay here all night." 
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"A most unwise proceeding," said the captain. "The 
wind blows cold over the desert, madam. If you re- 
main even a few minutes longer let me send a steward 
for some wraps." 

"Wraps! perish the thought! Would you have me 
mix this memory with rueful thoughts of a cold in the 
head? Come, Mrs. Mold, we will keep this private 
peep-show uncontaminated. Besides, I am sure you are 
anxious to visit your babies." 

Nevertheless, it would have been better for Kate's 
happiness, present no less than deferre^d, had she lis- 
tened to the captain's advice. It befell that the ma- 
haraja, musing over Colonel Farringdon's random re- 
marks, went to the smoking-room to pick up gossip con- 
cerning that officer's movements. Hence, when Kate 
reached their suite, she found the place- empty. An- 
nette had flitted to the dim regions where stewardesses 
dwell. 

There was already a suspicion of keenness in the 
night air, so she picked up a cloak and drew the hood 
over her head. Thus protected, and shrouded from ob- 
servation, she found her own deck-chair and sat down 
beneath the open windows of the music-room. 

That portion of the promenade-deck was compara- 
tively empty. Most of the passengers had crowded 
to the forward part of the ship to watch the illumina- 
tion of the canal. Within the music-room two youthful 
daughters of an indigo-planter were "rehearsing" the 
terrific duet which they intended to contribute to the 
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concert "after Aden." A staid married couple — who 
had traveled eighteeen times from London to Bombay — 
were playing piquet. A few people were reading or 
filling up pictorial post-cards purchased at Port Said. 

And Kate was alone; for the first time since her 
marriage she indulged in a luxury rarfe in her life as 
in the lives of most young women — she reviewed the 
past. It seemed to her that the events of the bygone 
month were not so much episodes in her own existence 
as scenes in a modern comedy. From the moment when 
Gbpal Singh met her and swept her soul with the breath 
of his fiery wooing she had abandoned herself to the 
mood of the hour. Abandonment — complete, unreserved 
abandonment — nothing less would serve. Every one she 
knew, every person whose opinion she valued, counseled 
her against marrying a "black" man. Marion, the only 
person she loved, was so incensed by the mere sugges- 
tion of such a development that she urged poor old 
Mrs. Forsyth to bundle the maharaja out of the house 
neck and crop. Then, in long procession, came the 
varying utterances of men like Captain Ayriss, Mr. Ten- 
nant, Sir Charles Grandison, this remarkable young 
colonel, Rupert Farringdon — even the captain of the 
ship— men who, collectively, represented the common 
sense of the world, yet they all concurred in regarding 
her marriage with Gopal Singh as a moral offense, al- 
most a crime. Why? Was the sacrifice all on her 
side? She did not love the man — now she acknowl- 
edged that candidly — but he gave her all else that her 
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soul yearned for. No woman could have a more gen- 
erous or affectionate husband. It might be that resi- 
dence in Barapore would prove tedious by reason of 
its isolation and restrictions, but how could these draw- 
backs, perhaps wholly imaginary, compare with the penal 
settlement of a London suburb, the region of the Salt 
Department as depicted by Mrs. Mold? 

"An adventuress, I tell you! This yarn about a 
Bayswater boarding-house is all moonshine. Possibly 
she ran him to earth there, but she must have marked 
him down long before." 

The duet had ceased. Two people were talking in 
the music-room and looking out through a window at 
the passing shadows on the canal bank. Kate recog- 
nized the voice of the last speaker — a fair, slight woman, 
with a profusion of closely curled flaxen hair, and light- 
blue eyes set too near together, a Mrs. St. John, going 
out to join her husband at Rawalpindi. 

"It is certainly odd that the marriage should have 
taken place so soon after the murder. Even if every- 
thing were square and aboveboard, it was scarcely de- 
cent, was it?" 

"You agree with me at last! You men are always 
dazzled if a girl is good-looking and well dressed. Of 
course, it is natural. Those are our only weapons of 
assault — obviously they must be effective." 

"You should he the last to admit that because a 
woman is pretty she is therefore an adventuress!" 

"Captain Browne!" 
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It was evident that a squabble was toward and that 
Kate's appearance was the inspiring topic. 

"Is that awkwardly expressed? Surely, Mrs. St. 
John, I need hardly explain that if my speech trips my 
meaning the reason is that you should be annoyed by a 
harmless expression of admiration for another beautiful 
woman." 

"Oh, don't become tragic. Let us laugh rather at the 
Barapore farce." 

"At least the native is devoted to her." 

"Like a child with a new toy. But she takes her- 
self too seriously. . Wait until she hears of, or meets, the 
real maharani and the little heir. Don't you under- 
stand? The government of India knov/s nothing of this 
English marriage as yet. There will be a fearful row 
when they reach Barapore. The sirkar sets its face 
sternly against the plural wife system for native princes 
where English women are concerned. By the way, is 
she English? She is very dark." 

Had Cleopatra's asp suddenly darted at the girl cow- 
ering and listening in the deck-chair without she would 
not have been so mortally stricken. She shivered with 
terror. The cruel words bit her in ten thousand places. 
Their malice was deadly. Could it be true that Gopal 
Singh was already legally married? Had he deceived 
her by a lie that was half a truth ? This woman seemed 
to know all about his Indian life, though her malignant 
gossip was so mistaken concerning recent events. Kate, 
hardly knowing what she did, tore two handfuls of her 
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resplendent dress as she clenched her nails in a fierce ef- 
fort to remain quiescent and hear the rest, if aught yet 
remained to be told. 

The man was uneasy, wishful to run with the hounds 
but sympathetic toward the hare. 

"Poor girl!" he murmured. "Why do you hate her 
so, Alice?'* 

"Don't call me *Alice.' I have forbidden it many 
times. Some day you will forget yourself when others 
are present. I don't hate her. I hate her display of 
wealth, her cool assumption of rank, her intolerable 
good taste in dress." 

"You are candid to-night. These feminine distinc- 
tions as to what constitutes hatred are a revelation. Are 
you sure there is a boy? These Indian marriage 
laws " 

"I am not a lawyer. Were I in her position I should 
want to know whether or not I was Maharani of Bara- 
pore; whether or not my son, if I had one, would be 
his father's heir. Every native in Barapore will answer 
those questions in the negative. Perhaps a merciful 
government may come to her aid. Barapore, I hear, is 
in a bad way. This fellow Gopal Das is really the de- 
scendant of a Bengali. He is no more a Sikh than I 
am. You never know what will happen in India, but 
ma foi, 'her highness' will have a hard row to furrow." 

"Well, I didn't bring you here to discuss her troubles. 
How strange that we should meet again after all these 
years !" 
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Their voices sank to a lower note. Soon they were 
out into the companionway and began to pace the deck 
on the opposite side. 

Kate's temples throbbed with anguish. Her heart 
beat so violently that she thought it would kill her. 
She stood up and rushed to the rails in a sheer physical 
effort to recover her self-control. Against the iron plates 
a few feet away the water swirled pleasantly. It would 
be warm, too, down there in the whispering void. Yet 
she was young, only twenty-one, too young for the 
world to be melting beneath her feet. Oh, it was piti- 
ful! She trembled violently at the thought of death. 
In an agony of repulsion she shrank away from the 
railing. The water Vas black— blacker than the skin 
of the man whom she called husband, with what justice 
or right God alone could determine. She staggered 
along the even deck. Some one caught her arm. 

"What is it? Are you ill? Let me help you." 

Colonel Farringdon^ much concerned to find a half- 
fainting woman swaying across his hurried transit, al- 
most carried her to the light of a small lamp. 

"Good heavens! It is the maharani. Here, some 
one 

"No, no," she moaned. "Do not call for help. Take 
me — ^take me — ^to Gopal Sin^h." 

She clung to him feverishly. Here was a gentleman, 
a stranger, who would leave the ship in a few hours. 
She could trust him. He would force her husband to 
tell the truth once and for all. Then to avoid scandal 
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she would go to India, but return home by the next 
steamer. Anything, anything to prevent those horrid 
women from pointing the finger of scorn at her. That 
she could not bear. She would die first. 

She found strength to conduct her bewildered com- 
panion to her stateroom. The maharaja was there, 
writing. He was always writing during these days. A 
bottle of champagne, half-empty, stood on the table. 
He jumped up, amazed at the sight of his wife. Her 
face was pale, her eyes distended. Two g^eat rents 
in the black-and-gold mat^ial of her dress showed the 
glinting silk of the lining. 

"Is it true ?" she cried hoarsely. "A woman out there 
said that you are already married and have a child, a 
boy — that some native woman is the true maharani and 
the boy your heir. Is it true? Tell me no more lies. 
Oh, you, who are an Englishman, make him speak, I 
implore you." 

Colonel Farringdon had the sense to close the door. 
He looked at Gopal Singh, who seemed to exude oil. 
No burnished bronze ever shone so brightly. And in his 
eyes were tiny bloodshot veins. But he was silent while 
one might count five slowly; to -all appearance he was 
the most self-possessed person present. 

"You don't seem to understand this lady's words. She 
says you have been lying to her. Now, you must 
stop it." 

The Honorable Rupert strode nearer to the native. 
He was in a mighty temper. As yet he did not com- 




"Colonel Farrington had the sense to close the door." 
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prehend exactly what had happened. It was enough 
that a woman sought his aid and a native seemed to 
deserve a kicking. Perhaps it would be useful to com- 
mence with the kicking. 

"Is it to you, Colonel Farringdon, or to my wife, that 
the explanation is due?" 

The maharaja was quietly dignified. If, as Mrs. St. 
John said, he were indeed a Bengali, his manner showed 
no sign of fear, and one associates cowardice with a 
Bengali as milk with a cow. The soldier, though he 
hated the necessity, had to moderate his tone. 

"I am an outsider in this business. But your wife 
appealed to me. She brings a grave charge against you 
and asks me to force you to answer. I will obey her 
wishes, not yours." 

"Is it so, Kate? Is this man to be arbiter between 
us?*' 

Gopal Singh's perfect English was not now marred 
by balanced syllables. If he were truly a knave, he car- 
ried off the role of honesty with magnificent assurance. 
Not even the anguish of the moment could blind the 
girl to the reproach in his eyes. 

"God help me," she wailed brokenly. "I am far away 
from my own people. I have no one " 

"If Colonel Farringdon is here simply because he is 
a fellow countryman in whom you trust, ,1 ask no fur- 
ther warrant. There is only one woman on earth -whom 
I recognize as my wife and whose children shall be my 
heirs. That woman is yourself. I am a man, with all 
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the passionate desire of a man to select his own mate. 
I recognize no contract made for, me when I was a 
child of seven* It is true that I was betrothed at that 
age to a girl aged four. I told you of this. It is true 
that we were decked out in flowers and sent to parade 
the bazaar, su^"rounded by torch-bearers and trumpet- 
blowers ; that when I was a boy of sixteen I was bidden 
to regard this girl of thirteen as my wife. I knew no 
better. I was forced by the laws of my caste to take 
her to my house. Then Lcame to England, to France, 
to Russia, and was educated. For years I lived away 
from my people and resolved never again to go near 
them, for my sympathies, my tastes, were no longer 
theirs, and my soul revolted against going back to a 
woman who wore a gold ring in her nose and chewed 
betel-nut. I can prove my words to you. I saw her last 
year and fled from her. When asked to participate in a 
movement which would have brought me to the head of 
affairs six months ago" — for an instant his deep eyes 
traveled from Kate's tear-stained face to Colonel Far- 
ringdon's set features — "I refused finally and irrevoca- 
bly, on that ground alone. Then she died !" 

He did not appear to notice the girl's half-repressed 
movement toward him. His voice became wistful, plead- 
ing; the grand manner fell away from him. He might 
be acting. The melodramatic pause almost suggested 
it; but the realism was thrilling. 

"There is a boy, aged eight, I think. I have only 
seen him once as an infant. I had no love for his 
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mother — it was not her fault, but she was the living em- 
bodiment of a hateful system — and no one can deny, 
either, my right to marry you, Kate, or to recognize as 
my heir any one of my children. I thought to keep 
these things a secret from you. Indian ideas differ from 
yours in many respects. But I could not help loving 
you, and I married you, as you know, before I became 
maharaja. It would, perhaps, have been wiser to take 
you fully into my confidence. My explanation is that I 
feared to lose you. I was fool enough " 

Kate stopped him with a gesture. This time there 
was no restraint in her attitude. Between them all they 
were treating the man very badly. 

"Forgive me," she sobbed. "I will never suspect you 
again. But that hateful woman nearly drove me mad. 
Say you forgive me. Jack." 

Colonel Farringdon effaced himself. He reviled the 
stars, and the night, and all things intangible. 

"She called him Jack!" he confided to the desert. "I 
believe she is fond of the beggar, and he, poor devil, 
worships the ground she walks on. And yet, she is go- 
ing to a native state, with all its intrigues, its duplicity, 
its lies and hatreds. What if the first wife isn't really 
dead? Umrao Singh would humbug anybody who re- 
fused to fall in^with his plans. And such a woman — 
such a woman! She called him 'J^ickM Oh, damn it 
all, I'm glad I am leaving this ship at Ismailia!" 



CHAPTER VII. 

GERMS. 

One afternoon, turning a corner carelessly, Ayriss 
cannoned against a man. He apologized but sourly, for 
a sharp twinge reminded him of his recent fracture. 
But the incident reminded him of his promise to the 
house surgeon of St. George's Hospital, and he tele- 
phoned an invitation -to dinner. Some one answered: 

"Mr. Glen is on duty this evening, sir. He hopes 
you will be able to call about nine o'clock, as he expects 
to be disengaged then for a couple of hours." 

They met with a degree of cordiality gratifying to 
both. Two young men more dissimilar in manner, 
though intended by nature to be physically alike, it 
would be difficult to discover. Ayriss was cast in the 
mold of the smart cavalry officer; Felix Glen already 
carried on his forehead the seal of the; clinical eminence 
for which he was destined. He was pale, thin, and a 
smoker of strong tobacco. In defiance of the rules he 
would impose on others he took physical exercise only 
once a month. Then, no matter what the state of the 
weather, he went by train to Windsor and walked to 
London. Havftig done this journey some sixty times, 
he claimed to know the Thames valley rosds with a cer- 
tain degree of accuracy. 

"Well, and how is the clavicle?" he said, when the 
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two were seated in his comfortable den, a quiet room 
far removed from the external bustle. 

"First-rate. There is no excessive callus formation. 
Ossification is progressing, and all danger of periostitis 
has vanished." 

Glen did not even wink. He wiped his eye-glasses 
and said quietly: 

"That girl must be a wonder. Does she habitually 
talk that way?" 

"No. The fact is I worked up those remarks in the 
club library before dinner," 

"Ah, you relieve me ! I was sure she was young and 
pretty." ' 

"You were right, but I honestly think she would un- 
derstand my symptoms, even in that lingo." 

"A perfect cardiograph, in other words." 

"I give in," laughed Dick. "If you will come down 
to my level I promise never to offend again." 

"But the young lady interests me. Who is she, may 
I ask?" 

Ayriss needed but slight incentive to talk of Marion. 
The telling involved some mention of the Barapore mar- 
riage, and the young surgeon looked grave. 

"Forsyth!" he repeated. "Kate Forsyth! Is she any 
relation to a Chevalier Forsyth who died some fifteen 
years ago?" 

"It is possible. The date is accurate, and from what 
I heard of her father he would be the sort of chap to 
carry that style of handle to his name." 
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"Coincidences are always inexplicable. A few days 
ago I reaid in the Times of a curious outbreak in the 
State of Barapore. It recalled to my mind this very 
man, the Chevalier Forsyth, and now you come and tell 
me that bis daughter has married the maharaja, who 
was your companion at the time of the accident which 
made us acquainted." 

"It is still more strange that he also met his wife on 
that occasion for the first time." 

"How about you and the other girl — the heroine of 
the diagi^osis?" 

"No sbch luck for me. But why should the Barapore 
imeute i'emind you of the maharani's father ?" 

"Because, when I was a boy in Berwick, there was 
an old colonel who lived in the next house to ours, a 
man who lost both wife and daughter in the mutiny. 
They fled for protection from some small outpost in the 
northwest provinces to this very State of Barapore, but 
were fiendishly murdered in the approved manner of the 
times." 

Ayriss nodded. He remembered the hot blood that 
rushed to his cheeks when he stood in the Memorial 
Church at Cawnpore and read the names graven in the 
marble tablets of the chancel — names, for the most part, 
of women and children. 

"The poor old fellow was almost insane on the native 
question. My father told me he was sent home after 
the mutiny because of a tendency to stick a knife or a 
fork into any native servant who came near him at 
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table. Incidentally, it was an access of ungovernable 
rage on this topic that killed him. It seems that the 
Chevalier Forsyth was engaged to his murdered daugh- 
ter, and Colonel Howarth imagined he should have de- 
voted his life to revenge. When he read of the man's 
marriage he went into a frantic passion and died. I 
remember the names and circumstances perfectly, be- 
cause I saw the colonel, red-faced and stertorous, car- 
ried in from his garden, where he was reading a news- 
paper at the moment of the seizure. Naturally, such an 
affair made a deep impression on a small boy. Young 
dog that I was, I told my father that it would be a 
good thing for the colonel if one of his servants had 
tried his master's Indian prescription and prodded him 
with a fork." 

"I always grumble at coincidences," said Ayriss. 
"You never know what will happen next. If you could 
deduce event C because events A and B have come off, 
there would be some value in them." 

"Perhaps the new maharani will fulfil her father's im- 
aginary mission and exact reparation from Barapore 
State." 

"By Jove! she will have her work cut out." 

"Let us hope her life may be more profitably spent. 
By the way, when you were thrown from your horse did 
you lose anything?" 

"Not that I am aware ofi" 

"A day or two afterward a policeman called here and 
told the hall-porter that he found, lying where you fell. 
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a piece of paper with some Hindustani characters scrib- 
bled on it. The porter has his number should you wish 
to claim it." 

"It did not belong to me. Probably a memorandum 
dropped by Gopal Das. If I meet him again I will tell 
him, though he and I are hardly on speaking terms.'* 

"Indeed! Why?" 

"I pitched into him — rather a foolish thing to do — ^but 
we Anglo-Indians hate to see English women married 
to natives." 

"India strikes me as a strange country. I hope, some 
day, to go there." 

"That should be easy enough for a chap like you. 
The army is always crying out for doctors." 

Felix Glen smiled. There are not many McEwen 
scholars in the R. A. M. C. 

"I can*t afford to leave London yet," he said mod- 
estly, "but I have quite a number of Indian correspond- 
ents. Just now I am experimenting with Haffkine's 
plague-serum." 

He rose and unlocked a cabinet. He took out some 
tiny glass phials, carefully stoppered and sealed. 

"Here," he said, holding one beneath the electric light, 
"is the poison of twenty full-grown cobras, enough to 
kill six hundred people, at a moderate estimate, provided 
it is injected from a hypodermic syringe. I can supply 
you with cholera, smallpox, typhoid, mosquito-engen- 
dered malaria, or any other reasonable tonic your nerv- 
ous system may require, at the shortest notice. But this 
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is what I want to show you. Have you ever seen the 
bacillus of bubonic plague ?" 

"No." 

Those innocent'looking bottles suddenly became more 
awe-inspiring to Dick than so many live torpedoes. 

Glen, whose face was now animated and slightly 
flushed, keenly examined a tube beneath a powerful 
microscope. 

"Cultivation is proceeding so rapidly here that you 
would hardly notice any change," he said. "Give me a 
moment and I will make a fresh test." 

He passed into a small laboratory, and returned with 
another phial, which he placed beneath the microscope. 

"Now," he cried, "look quickly. I have placed a pin- 
point section of colonized gelatin into a new tube. The 
difficulty is, you know, to isolate any given organism. 
Here the isolation is complete. You will note a thing 
like a dumb-bell in the center of the field. Watch it." 

Ayriss glued his eyes to the microscope and easily 
discerned the plague-germ. In a little while the bacillus 
— so called owing to the "little staff" or connecting-rod 
between the two spherical forms at the ends — divided 
itself longitudinally, and became two dumb-bells; then 
four,^eight, sixteen, and on, until he lost count. 

"When a fellow gets the plague, does it go ahead in 
his system at that rate?" he asked. 

"Much more rapidly." 

"Could you start a plague epidemic here ?" 

"I could infect any individual. To create an* epi- 
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demic, one must have assistance from vestries and other 
scientific local authorities/' 

"And why do you keep these vials of wrath ?" 

"I hope to discover the true plague germicide. Think 
what it means — the saving of millions of lives. One's 
name would live through the ages. An insurance office 
only gives me thirty years. This may confer the ever- 
lasting." • 

Something in the young surgeon's tone caused Dick to 
rise from the instrument. 

"Look here!" he cried. "You surely don't try ex- 
periments on yourself." 

Glen laughed quite pleasantly. 

"In the present state of my knowledge that would be 
doubly suicidal," he said. "Does this sort of thing in- 
terest you ?" 

"Rather, by Jove! I have seen poor devils of natives 
dying in thousands from plague. The worst part comes 
when we have to kill a few hundred of them in order to 
get the rest to adopt ordinary precautions." 

Glen seemed to hesitate a moment. "I am only stri- 
ving to find a simple phraseology," he explained. *1 
suppose there is little use in talking to you about pha- 
gocytosis and ameboid movements?" 

"You might as well address a prehistoric ape, unless 
you allow me a dictionary." 

"I will be a dictionary. Put briefly, I believe that 
certain cells in the body have a definite power of resist- 
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ing the invasion of bacteria. It is a pitched tattle.. If 
the cells, of phagocytes, are the stronger force, the pa- 
tient lives; if the bacteria, or invaders, win he dies. 
Now, as general commanding the phagocytes, what do 
you advise in such a case?" 

"Make 'em fit and' increase the army." 

"Ah, you ought to be in the war office. That is my 
program. To test my resources I keep a supply of the 
enemy on hand." 

During the remainder of the visit, Ayriss was kept 
busy answering the enthusiast's questions on plague fea- 
tures as viewed by the ordinary man. The conversation 
impressed itself on his memory. He came away imbued 
with a deep, respect for people who studied amebean 
movements, and he extracted a promise from Glen to 
dine with him and two other men at the club before 
August I with its Indian mail. 

He learned from the society column of a paper that 
the maharaja aild his wife had gone to the East. Once 
again Gopal Das' behavior puzzled him. Although the 
maharaja's presence might be needed in the State, it 
was a dangerous experiment to bring an English lady 
to India in the middle of the rainy season. Somehow 
the act reminded him of Felix Glen and his bacilli. 

Then came that memorable "Sunday fortnight" when, 
D. v., the weather permitted a mail-phaeton and pair to 
draw up in front of Montrose Lodge. Marion, sedate 
but bewilderingly pretty, awaited her escort. 

"I am so sorry," she began. "Kate's departure has so 
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upset Mrs. Forsyth that she is ill. She positively re- 
fuses to come out." 

Dick's heart bounded painfully, yet he thought that 
Marion's dress suggested the chance of inspection by 
other women. 

"Surely she is not very ill," he murmured. There 
was a quaint mingling of hope and fear in his voice. 
He really meant to say: "I trust she is just ill enough 
to stop at home while permitting you to leave her." 

"So we must cut short our drive," went on Marion 
severely, for his suppressed intent was legible as a poster 
advertisement. 

The sight of the vehicle chosen for the drive sent a 
ripple of amusement over her face. In any event, he 
meant to have her to himself on the box-seat. A smart 
young groom would have shared the second compart- 
ment with Mrs. Forsyth. 

They crossed the park. The day was gloriously fine. 
Handling a capital team, with Marion's muslin frills 
and flounces wafting a subtle perfume through the air, 
Dick felt quite happy. It was not a time for a war of 
wits. The future lay in the lap of the gods; tlie pres- 
ent was bright and joyous. They were both unfeign- 
edly delighted, and Marion raised no protest when they 
turned into the High Street, Kensington, and pursued 
the direct road to Richmond- 
While passing Holland House they were nearly 
driven into a midway rest by a meandering brougham. 
A glance showed that the carriage was empty and that 
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the footman was driving while the coachman was filling 
his pipe. 

Ayriss checked his horses, and said quietly: 

"When the footman drives, you ought to change sides. 
You almost caused an accident by your carelessness." 

"Run away and play, young man," came the courteous 
retort. "Why didn't you bring your grandmother to 
take care of you ?" 

The footman found his friend's humor delicious. He 
laughed loudly. Even Ayriss' menial regarded the joke 
as excellent and longed to answer in kind. 

"You are not nervous?" murmured Dick to Marion. 

"Not in the least." 

She wondered what would happen. She was not left 
long in doubt. The best polo-player in India forthwith 
gave the erring coachman a lesson in the art of riding 
off. For two hundred yards down the broad thorough- 
fare there was not a cab, a^ crossing-place, or a lamp- 
post toward which that unlucky brougham was not in- 
sidiously impelled and forced to pull up or be smashed. 
Soon the drivers of passing omnibuses and hansoms 
perceived the contest, and roared their appreciation. 
White with anger, the coachman grabbed the reins and 
strove to measure his skill against this doughty oppo- 
nent. In his haste he dropped his pipe and heard it 
crack beneath a wheel. He strove to whip his horse 
into a gallop, but had to pull the animal onto its haunches 
to stop it from cannoning against a gravel-box. At last^ 
when the man was nearly frantic and the whole neigh- 
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borhood was in a paroxysm of delight at the cork- 
screw curvetings of the brougham, Marion touched 
Dick's ami. 

" 'E's 'ad enough, sir," said the groom at the same 
instant. 

Ayriss soothed his excited pair and permitted the dis- 
comfited enemy to draw up on the off side. His right 
hand swtmg the whip easily. His antagonist, sulky and 
mortified, caught his eye and suddenly abandoned any 
folly he might be contemplating. 

"I didn't require my grandmother," said Dick. "She 
taught me a lot of tricks like those I have just shown 
you." 

But the coachman, though impudent, was a Briton. 
Moreover, he had never in his life seen a pair handled 
in such style. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," he said, and touched his 
hat. 

Then the mail-phaeton sprinted toward Hammersmith 
Bridge, the team being now very lively. Dick could 
spare a second to glance at Marion. Her eyes sparkled. 
She had a heightened color. Between her parted lips 
the rows of even teeth glistened in the sunlight. 

"I'm awfully sorry " he began, in orthodox 

apology. 

"Sorry! For what? For teaching that flunky a les- 
son in manners? I thought it was glorious. Did you 
see him lose his pipe? It fell, and was smashed by his 
own carriage/' 
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Marion, called prudish by some of her friends, was 
excited, carried out of herself. Dick wanted to pitch 
the reins on the horses' backs and take her in his arms. 
This escapade had bridged weeks of commonplace ac- 
quaintance between them. 

"Do you know," he said, and the girl's acute senses 
caught the premonitory ring in his voice, "it does a fel- 
low good to meet a woman like you." 

A quick tumult arose in her heart. She was timid, 
embarrassed. The citadel of her reserve was crumbling. 
Instead of granite she had builded of lath and plaster. 
With a restraint that was passionate in its power — ^so 
tense that she moved a little away lest he should feel 
that she trembled, she cried: 

"Mere feminine curiosity demands the reason for such 
a statement." 

"How can I place in words a thrill, an inspiration ?" 

"Am I those things? I have never before been called 
either a thrill or an inspiration." 

"I am glad of it." 

There was an absurd content in his impetuous utter- 
ance. She felt a delightful sense of alarm. His simple 
tactics were becoming so marked that a definite barrier 
must be opposed to them. Her hands tightened as she 
forced herself to say calmly: 

"I, too, am glad that you will carry with you to India 
such a novel impression of my qualities. With equal 
candor I will tell you that I like to see a masterful man. 

74460S — 
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You could not have earned your reputation as a soldier 
were you otherwise." 

Somehow Dick felt that this straightforward com- 
pliment was intended to stop the incipient flirtation. 

"I think you could keep a tight hand on the reins 
yourself," he ventured, after a pause. 

"Yes. I love horses. If I pass my examination next 
year I will try for an appointment in India, chiefly be- 
cause one can ride and drive there on a small income. 
Perhaps we will meet in some up-country station with a 
small hospital and a big death-rate." 

"Are you speaking seriously?" he demanded so ear- 
nestly that she looked at him in apparent surprise. Like 
the rest of her sex she was an admirable actress. 

"A degree in medicine is not usually a subject for 
levity," she laughed. 

"I don't like it. I don't regard you — as suited — for 
that profession." 

"I hope the authorities will not share your opinion." 

He flung out the whip in an angry swish. "Why 
should you wish to adopt such a career?" 

"Why not? If a woman deserves to be called a min- 
istering angel, is there any valid reason that she should 
not minister scientifically?" 

"Yes, I know. I cannot argue with you. But I 
would urge you to give it up." 

"What? Give up all hope of earning my own 
living?" 
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"Is it necessary that you should earn your own 
living r' ^ 

His face was set in stem lines. He seemed to be in- 
coherent, desperate, a man struggling against an im- 
pulse that might be overwhelming. Marion understood 
that in the next breath he would ask her to marry him. 
She, too, was again fluttered out of her self-control. 
She dared not look at him. Her eyes were suddenly 
moist. She was quite certain that if he noticed her agi- 
tation he would place his arm around her neck there, in 
the open street, before the groom. For an instant a 
fierce temptation assailed her. Among the few men she 
had encountered, Dick Ayriss stood preeminent. His 
manliness, his single-hearted words, the true simplicity 
of a character revealed to her by the intuition possessed 
by all good women, made him a husband worth win- 
ning. Yet the notion was absurd, impossible, so she 
crushed the impulse — almost, not quite; she would bar 
the way, not destroy it. She spoke slowly, daringly. 

"I have a pension' as the daughter of an Indian ci- 
vilian. It is enough for existence when added to the 
interest of my father's small savings. It ceases when I 
marry, if ever I do get married.- That important event, 
however, demands no present consideration. On no ac- 
count would I bind my life with another's until I am 
older, more experienced, until I have done something 
which entitles me to be regarded by my husband as a 
fitting helpmate, capable as he to weather the storms of 
future years," 
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Her confidence returned. Her voice became firmer. 
She even glanced smilingly at her companion, to assure 
him of her perfect self-possession. TJie smile masked 
a sharp pain in her heart, but he saw only the smile. 
Before he could disentangle his jostling thoughts she 
continued, in lighter tone : 

'^We have chosen a quaint topic. You will not take 
it amiss if I change the conversation? Two mornings 
ago I was unexpectedly interviewed by a policeman." 

''A policeman!" 

He could only echo her words mechanically. He was 
conscious now of a lost opportunity. A grotesque idea 
that Gopal Das, sitting there, in his stead, would not 
have bungled a delicate situation so utterly angered him 
beyond expression. 

"Yes. During my early morning walk in the 
park " 

"Do you walk there every mofning?" 

She could not help tittering, for her nerves were 
shaken far more than she cared to admit. 

"Always, when the weather permits. But don't in- 
terrupt. It seems that when your accident occurred the 
maharaja dropped a piece of paper. I say the maharaja, 
because it could hardly be your property. The police- 
man found it and gave it to me when I said that I ex- 
pected to meet you later. It is a message, a memoran- 
dum, written in the Skikast, and therefore difficult to 
decipher. I made out that it referred t© an elephant and 
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a keddah, but the rest puzzled me. I read Persian a 
little, you remember?" 

He remembered every word that fell from her lips, 
he assured her. 

But Marion was imperturbable now. She calmly 
produced her purse and handed him a tiny document. 

"It may not be of any value. On the other hand, the 
maharaja might set some store by it. Would you mind 
sending it to him if you think it is his property?" 

The road was fairly clear of traffic. Dick steadied 
the horses and scrutinized the spidery scratches that 
form the Skikast or "flowing hand" of the Indian scribe. 
It bore, too, a thumb-mark, the impress of a huge, ill- 
shaped thumb. The legend was pithy. Helped by the 
context, he soon extracted its meaning, so far as the 
mere words went. He read aloud: 

"The elephant grows fat and contented. When next 
he enters the keddah he will be slain." 

"Not a very important communication, yet a native 
seldom puts his sign manual to screeds that are of trivial 
interest." 

"A keddah is the enclosure into which elephants are 
driven when they are captured, is it not?" 
. "Yes." 

"Are there wild elephants in the neighborhood of 
Barapore?" 

He frowned meditatively. He found the transition 
from an imminent offer of matrimony too quick for his 
understanding. 
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"I think so. I have heard of them in the Dehra Dun 
district — not far away." 

"Well, it is worthless, evidently. Will you forward 
it to the maharaja?" 

"Surely it is not worth while. It can hardly be of 
value, I think." 

She agreed with him. Promising herself an hour's 
wrestle with the intricacies of the hieroglyphs, she re- 
placed the paper in her purse. 

And after that they gradually became normal young 
people, and enjoyed tea on the terrace of the Star and 
Garter, and did not flirt a bit, and Marion only laughed 
when she declared at six o'clock that Mrs. Forsyth 
would think she was lost. 

When they parted at the door of Montrose Lodge 
they shook hands in the best society manner, and each 
of them knew that a lasting memory had come to them, 
that they had but deferred the settlement of the great- 
est problem of life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DIFFERENCES. 

The manner of Kate's introduction to Indian life at 
Bombay impressed her greatly. Her reasoning powers 
were clear enough, and her board ship experiences had 
considerably widened their scope ; but it was certainly a 
shock to her to find that however unimportant the Ma- 
haraja of Barapore might be deemed in London — out- 
side the magic circle of the tip— in Bombay he was re- 
garded as a nonentity for the most part, and occasionally 
treated as an outcast. 

It seemed to her that in his own country, at least, 
he was a prince and demanded the recognition due to 
his rank. She had yet to learn that Hindustan is as 
big as Europe, and quite as varied in racial and physical 
features. Maharajas are plentiful as English blackber- 
ries in September. Titles borne, more or less legiti- 
mately, by the rulers of a few important states are as- 
sumed by a legion of petty land-owners, many of whom 
are little removed from the rank of a ryot, or peasant. 
In Scotland it is comparatively easy to become a "laird," 
but in India, before British dominion became paramount, 
any Mahratta freebooter or Sikh swashbuckler who had 
the wit or courage to set himself up as a leader of men 
became the lord paramount — ^the raja, maharaja, king— 
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of his neighbors, until some bolder rascal broke up the 
dynasty. 

Gopal Singh, it is true, did not come under this lower 
classification, but the western capital of India was nearly 
thirteen hundred miles distant from Barapore, and 
among the Jains, Mahrattas,^ and Gujeratis of Bombay, 
this Sikh potentate was as little known as a Hungarian 
prince in Wales. 

The girl's first sharp check came at the chief hotel. 
The French maid was such a helpless person in this 
strange land that Kate remained with her husband at 
the custom-house until their multitudinous belongings 
were sorted out from chaos. 

Hence they were late in arriving at the hotel. They 
were met by the manager, a polite Swiss. 

"Dere is no rum in ze plaze," he explained, stopping, 
by a wink at the hall-porter, the unlpading of a moun- 
tain of luggage. 

"But I was assured at the docks that you had several 
suites unoccupied!'' protested the'maharaja. 

Luckily, Mr. Tennant, who had already secured a 
bedroom, happened to note their coming. He overheard 
the manager's statement and now hurriedly intervened. 

"You must find apartments for the Maharaja of Bara- 
pore, Alphonse. Come, now. Surely you have a nice 
suite on the second floor overlooking the bay?" 

His eyes met those of the Swiss, and, oddly enough, 
there did happen to be tht very thing at liberty, just va- 
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cated, quite forgotten by the man who knew every chink 
and cranny in the house. 

It took Kate some hours to elucidate this litlte mys- 
tery. The explanation was forcible enough: natives 
were not allowed to occupy apartments in the hotel. 
Exception was made in the case of very distinguished 
persons, known socially to Anglo-India, but the "balHs- 
ter-at-lar," the Parsi, the Bengali, was rigorously ex- 
cluded. Had it not been for Tennant's presence in the 
entrance-hall Gopal Singh and his wife would have been 
shunted to some less exclusive establishment. 

The novelty of her new surroundings temporarily dis- 
pelled this unpleasing impression. From her dressing- 
room Kate looked out over^a glorious panorama of sea 
and sky. 

The Marine Lines, sweeping round the semicircle of 
Back Bay toward Malabar Hill, must surely be the most 
verdant spot on earth. 

Splendid public buildings and private residences stood 
in the midst of luxuriant tropical Vegetation, The sea 
was blue as a sapphire. On the distant promontory 
Government House nestled in a garden of gorgeous 
plants and shrubs surrounded by strangely beautiful 
trees. ♦ 

Something of the mystery of India was wafted to her 
by the pungent, penetrating, not wholly offensive, scent 
of the hidden bazaar. 

During her short drive through the streets she had 
seen nothing but moving tableaux of brown-legged na- 
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tives, lumbering bullock-wagons, queer little women who 
covered their faces if gazed at by a European. 

But now, by lifting herself aloof, as it were, she 
glimpsed the eternal majesty of the unchanging Elast. 
Away beyond those saffron hills were wild jungles, peo- 
pled by savage beasts and equally savage human beings. 
And then there were snakes! 

With a start Kate sprang into the consciousness that 
India simply swarms with reptiles. She gave shudder- 
ing glances into dark corners. The gloom of an inner 
bath-room filled her with vague alarms. 

"Jack r she called. 

The maharaja came at her cry. 

"Do you think there will be any snakes in this hotel ?" 

"No," he said, smiling more pleasantly than was his 
wont during these latter days. "I suppose there is little 
use in telling you not to be afraid of snakes. They hate 
noise and movement. They try to avoid us quite as 
much as we strive to keep away from them. A snake 
never attacks you unless in self-defense — ^when you come 
on him by accident, so to speak." 

"But I don't want to come on him by accident or any 
other way." 

"Of course not. But you are sure to be nervous about 
snakes during the first month or two. Nevertheless, 
you might live here twenty years and never see one." 

"I thought India abounded with them." 

"So it does. But lots of things exist here that are 
neither known nor sew^" 
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She pursued the topic no further. 

They dined at a small table and glanced around the 
room to see if many of their fellow passengers were 
staying there. Sir Charles and Lady Grandison, with 
the bulk of the important people on board, were going 
straight up-country or to Calcutta by the mail-trains. 
Mrs. St. John's husband had come to meet her, and 
seemed to be as friendly toward Captain Browne as the 
lady herself. 

The trio passed Kate on their way out. She noted 
that, in their case, in common with the other English 
people present, there was little of the East in their gar- 
ments or headgear. Mrs. St. John wore a demi-toilet; 
the two men were in white mess clothes. A number of 
others wore ordinary evening dress. 

Major St. John glanced at Gopal Singh and asked 
his wife a question, to which she replied with a curt 
laugh. Kate believed her to be a worthless woman, but 
there was a sting in her behavior. How was it possible 
for the consort of a native prince to be made the sub- 
ject of a jest by such a person? 

'T)o you know where the Molds have gone ?" she 
asked, yielding to a sudden sense of loneliness. 

"I thought Mrs. Mold told you," answered the ma- 
haraja. 

"She did, but I was mixed up between so many hotels 
and their queer names. I think I might recognize, the 
place if I heard it." 
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"After dinner I will send a man round to inquire. 
Would you like a drive? It will be pleasantly cool 
then/' 

"But I don't think it is very hot now." 

"You have come here during the rains, and there is 
a sea-breeze. I fear you will change your mind when 
we go up-country." 

"When do we start?" 
I "To-morrow night." 

She leaned her elbows on the table and placed the 
backs of her doubled-up hands against her cheeks. 

"You puzzle me at times," she said thoughtfully. 

"I do? How?" 

"This morning, before we landed, you did not know 
how long we would remain in Bombay. Now you are 
definite. What have you learned meanwhile that decides 
our movements? Again, why has no one come to meet 
you ? Are there no officials,, no ministers, in Barapore 
State interested enough to await your arrival at Bom- 
bay and lend some sort of dignity to your advent? Now, 
Jack, I am not grumbling a little bit. I only tell you 
how things impress one who views them, to some ex- 
tent, with the eyes of a stranger. Don't say that I can- 
not understand your motives even though you try to 
explain them. If, for political purposes, you wish to 
keep me in ignorance, do so by all means. Only I ob- 
ject to my intelligence being constantly underrated." 

Her quiet self-possession robbed the words of any 
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hidden meaning. She was expressing a natural curi- 
osity, and he grasped her mood. 

"There is nothing to conceal," he said. "Very few 
in Barapore State knew of our departure from England, 
still less of our actual presence in India. My friend 
Umrao Singh, the commander-in-chief, is aware of my 
movements, and has telegraphed to me to say that prepa- 
rations will be made for our reception on Saturday " 

"Will it take us three days in the train to §et there?" 
she interrupted. 

"No. Two in the train, a night's rest at a dak bunga- 
low, and then over a hundred miles by road. This latter 
part of the journey will be tiresome." 

"Well?" 

"The government of India also knows and approves 
of my quiet procedure," he added with a smile. 

"But why is all this secrecy — if that is the right word 
' — ^necessary ?" 

"Because the State has been much disturbed of late. 
There are always two parties in an Indian State, some- 
times a dozen. In my case a small section of the people 
regard me as a usurper." 
^ "Oh! Indeed!" , 

"The pretense is ridiculous. There is no question that 
I am the rightful heir, and the government will sup- 
port me so long as I behave myself." 

"Surely you will behave yourself." 

"With you as my counselor and companion I can 
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hardly fail to make the necessary effort. Now, while 
Annette finds your wraps, I will go and send some one 
to inquire about the Molds." 

They drove out in a handsome carriage and took the 
road to Colaba, a low tongue of land that juts far into 
the sea and carries a lighthouse on its tip. 

Returning by another route, they found themselves in 
the midst of a crowd of private carriages and hired ve- 
hicles standing on a spacious quay. The strains of a 
military band playing on the lawn of the yacht-club 
reached them. 

Through a chance opening in the line of equipages 
Kate caught sight of a cluster of English people on the 
bit of cool green turf. Among them was Mrs. St. 
John. 

Between the quay and the club enclosure ran a small 
open basin intended for the convenience of yachtsmen 
and others. From this point the grounds were easily 
overlooked. Elsewhere they were sedulously screened 
and guarded by native policemen. 

"Can we go in there?" she said. 

"No," said her husband; "not unless we arc invited. 
That is one of the most exclusive clubs in India." 

She scrutinized the place closely. The club-house oc- 
cupied an ideal site. The waters of the harbor washed 
the retaining wall of the lawn. The dancing waves 
were dotted with native craft, with here and there the 
white hull of a man-of-war, the black one of a P. & 
O. steamer, or the black and red of a tramp. 
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Elephanta and other islands were a vivid blue in the 
fading light. The heights of the interior ghats, rugged, 
majestic, jumbled in mad conifusion by some sport of the 
earlier gods, were mellowed by distance and painted 
in crimson and gold by the setting sun. 

Over all was the glory of a monsoon sunset, new and 
entrancing to the girl's artistic senses. 

"India looks like a first-rate sort of paradise," she 
murmured. 

"Better than a London fog, eh?*' 

It was a stupid reply. Gopal Singh was not at his 
best in lighter mood. The words jarred in her ears. 

Her glance came back from the distant hills. It 
rested on the well-bred men and handsome women in 
the yacht-club enclosure. It swept the crowd without — 
Parsis, Mohammedans, Hindus, a good many Germans, 
some unmistakable Britons of the trading class, each 
and all of them outcasts from that sacred half-acre of 
green turf. 

An involuntary sigh escaped her. 

"Are these the Peris at the Gates, I wonder?" 

"I beg your pardon. What did you say?" 

She aroused herself. Mrs. St. John was looking 
straight at her. She turned to Gopal Singh with a 
sweet smile. 

"People call this the Gate of India, don't they?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, it is a very handsome doorway. Now let us 
drive on. It will soon be dark." 
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At the same moment Mrs. St. John was saying: 

'1 cannot understand Kate Maharani. She really ap- 
pears to be fond of that black fellow/' 

"She seems to be a nice sort of girl," said her hus- 
band. "Don't you know her?" 

"No. I didn't happen to be one of her mother's 
boarders." 

"Lady Grandison liked her — spoke awfully well of her, 
in fact," interpolated Browne, who was honest in his 
way. 

"Ah, I forgot! You, of course, were smitten with 
her, like all the other men on board." 

"Oh, I say! That's unfair. You know quite 
well " 

"I know quite well that I am sick and tired of hearing 
her very name." 

Major St. John hardly understood this sudden blaze, 
but he laughed. 

"Anyhow, she is booked for the Barapore zenana. 
When do you travel up-country, Browne?" 

Night fell with almost startling suddenness. Going 
back to the hotel by a detour, Kate and her husband . 
parsed a tree ablaze with fireflies. The wondrous sight 
fascinated her. 

Millions of insects, glinting with fitful brightness, 
danced among the dark foliage. 

To please her, Gopal Singh stopped the carriage. 
"They sparkle like diamonds !" she cried. "Most cer- 
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tainly India has fascinations denied to our gray Eng- 
land." 

Near to the tree stood a large double tent. From its 
sable depths came a rush of men, shouting excitedly, 
and making murderous whacks at some object in the 
grass. The horses pricked their ears and became rest- 
less. 

"Oh, what is it?" She clung apprehensively to the 
maharaja. 

"Only a snake. It is probably quite harmless, but 
the chowkidar always kills every snake he sees. Go 
ahead, coachman." 

After this the broad and well-lighted veranda of the 
hotel seemed to be a safe place. Gopal Singh's mes- 
senger returned and a confab in Hindustani ensued. 

Kate was amused to note that the man, a Delhi Mo- 
hammedan, was most deferential in his manner. 

At last the maharaja explained. 

"The Molds have gone. They left fiy to-nighVs mail. 
This chuprassi saw them at the station. He says the 
sahib had received urgent orders to proceed to Alla- 
habad." 

"Gone! I am so sorry. I liked Mrs. Mold. And I 
don't even know where to write to her. I suppose you 
can find out?" 

"Easily, after we reach Barapore." 

Neither pursued the topic. Kate regretted the de- 
parture of her quiet little friend, while Gopal Singh, 
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who had his own reasons for wishing his wife's knowl- 
edge of the vernacular to be deferred, was very glad 
that the Salt Department was in such a hurry to avail 
itself of Mr. Mold's services. 

The chuprassi, after being liberally tipped, salaamed 
himself away. He found an ayah, and the ayah betook 
herself to Annette, with the result that the maid handed 
Kate a note in her dressing-room. It read : 

"My Dear Maharani: Although we are unexpect- 
edly ordered to Allahabad, my husband is certain that, 
a week hence, we will be stationed close to Baraporc. 
I am so sorry we leave Bombay without saying good- 
by, but if you write to me, care of the Salt Department, 
Moradabad, I will soon answer, and we may perhaps 
meet in the cold weather. With love, I remain, ever 
yours sincerely, . • Barbara Mold.'' 

Kate smiled. She questioned Annette and learned 
the tortuous passage of the letter. 

"What funny ways these natives have!" she thought. 
"But Barbara seems to understand them. I must bring 
her to Barapore at the earliest moment, for when I am 
surrounded by natives only I shall be in a dreadful stew 
until I can talk to them." 

She mentioned the incident to Gopal Singh, and he 
was greatly annoyed by the chuprassi' s duplicity. 

"These Bom-bay ser-vants are great ras-cals," he 
said. 

"But you told me " 

"That he came from Del-hi. Yes. I Icnow. What 
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IS it you say? E-vil com-mu-ni-ca-tions cor-rupt good 
man-ners, eh?" 

Again that odd broken accent. Sometimes Gopal 
Singh was a native who spoke English; at others he 
was an Englishman with a dark skin. But Kate was 
tired. She soon fell asleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOME REALITIES. 

"So this, at last, is the real India. Well, I find it 
very good." 

Kate was looking through the marble lattice-work 
that guarded an oriel window high perched in the pal- 
ace of Barapore. Beneath her eyes a fantastic yet 
beautiful panorama offered so many features demand- 
ing attention that, as yet, her bewildered brain was un- 
able to take in details. 

Gardens, gorgeous with fruit, flowers, and vegeta- 
tion, palpitated in the rays of a fierce sun — for the rain- 
sodden earth was rejoicing in a few hours' respite from 
the unceasing downpour of a copious monsoon. High 
walls, dividing the rambling buildings of the palace 
into irregular areas, alternated with Saracenesque towers 
and the steep, saw-edged spires of Hindu architecture. 

Grotesque in their sharp contrast to the wealth of 
greenery, they were stained with a wash of vivid pink 
or ridiculous light-blue, with here and there a piece of 
rarely beautiful tile-work lying cheek by jowl with a 
badly drawn scroll daubed in crude crimson on the 
plastered surface. 

Nestling under the northern battlements — for the 
place suggested a fortress of the days when men wore 
armor — was a fair-sized lake, in whose unwrinkled face 
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each tree, temple, mosque, and tomb on the farther 
shore was reproduced with a marvelous fidelity of color. 
From its confines sprang the hills, clad in richest ver- 
dure, for the most part, thrusting out a scarred front of 
rock in occasional defiance, and here and there seamed 
by the ugly gash of a recent landslip. ) 

It was the greenness, the abounding verdure of India, 
that provided the girl's chief surprise. She did not 
know — ^words could not convince her — ^that ere the rain 
came in June the land had been sco'rched and withered 
by nine months of incessant sunshine. In a little while 
she would see the change. 

Grass, flowers, and plants — all vegetable creation save 
deep-rooted giants, reaching far into the earth for the 
life-giving moisture — would curl and wither, and fall 
away in crumbling dust. India becomes brown, then 
black, and finally, for lasting months, a dirty white. 
Dust covers the face of the land. The increasing power 
of the sun grills all things into ashes, or the semblance 
of them, until nature renews her youth by the annual 
miracle of genesis. 

Barapore nestled at the foot of the somber Hima- 
layas. Although its climate and products were those of 
the plains, it was sufficiently near to the pine-clad in- 
terior slope to catch a cooling breath unknown to the. 
Inferno of heat and moisture across which the railway 
from Bombay had ferried the travelers. 
• Kate had never before in her life been so profoundly 
uncomfortable as during that journey of two days and a 
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night. While the train was moving, a certain tolerable 
discomfort was obtainable, but when it stopped at a 
wayside station — while hurried meals were being swal- 
lowed in the refreshment-rooms, dotted over the map to 
suit the hours when the sahib eats — existence became 
an active misery. 

There were dreamlike glimpses of fellow passengers, 
nearly all Englishmen; of scurrying crowds of native 
servants, curiously alike in many respects, yet already 
presenting marked facial differences, as she crossed the 
continent at forty miles an hour; of interminable vistas 
of cultivated land, with never a forest, but with trees 
everywhere; of mud-hovels leaning against each other 
on the banks of a muddy yet overflowing river, or 
crowded where the trees were most dense and lofty; 
of brown, patient crowds surging through the stations, 
or squatting in open sheds. 

And throughout those weary forty hours she secretly 
fretted, yet kept a brave face in the strength of her re- 
solve to meet difficulties lightly, as many an English 
woman had done before her. Gopal Singh was an in- 
structive companion, but hardly an amusing one. He 
taught her how to distinguish a Mohammedan from a 
Hindu, a Sikh from a Rajput. Of course, the broader 
divisions of humanity — the Parsis, Bengalis, Jains, Pa- 
thans, and the rest — were readily recognizable, but it 
required more subtle observation to discriminate between 
men of the same race and occupation, yet differing in 
religion. 
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Nevertheless, India is a land where all men bear upon 
them the label of their rank, lineage, and profession; 
and, for a little while, it amused Kate to hazard in- 
creasingly accurate guesses, and to have her mistakes 
corrected. The pedlers in the stations, too, wiled away 
the tedious waits by pressing their toy wares or inviting 
inspection of their fearful-looking, but really excellent, 
sweetmeats. 

There is never a weary globe-trotter who will not 
admit that instruction of this sort palls in time, and the 
girl found herself longing to indulge in a hearty laugh, 
or a good cry; she did not greatly care which of these 
luxuries presented itself. So it came as a great relief 
when a native servant entered their car after dinner on 
the second day and began to pack up their baggage. 

At last the maharaja said: "Here we are!" and the 
train drew up at a little barn of a station, where a lot 
of untidy, but fierce-looking sowars, or troopers, were 
drawn up in an irregular line on the platform. 

A stout native, tall, fleshy, but of commanding ap- 
pearance, dressed all in white, and wearing a small cap 
like a linen quoit fringing a skull-cap ; a man with over- 
hanging, bushy eyebrows, great black-and-red eyes, and 
a stubby mustache, strode forward to meet them, and 
was introduced to Kate. 

"Umrao Singh!" 

He salaamed twice most deeply, but did not shake 
hands. Evidently he did not speak English, so Kate 
tried to convey by a sweet smile her gratification at 
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seeing him. She was conscious that the effort ended in 
a vacant grin, but she was so tired and hot that really 
it did not trouble her. 

Then there was a mad jumble of a procession to a dak 
bungalow, a retreat so dark and gloomy that Annette, 
already scared by the wild mob of retainers, was cer- 
tain they would all be murdered before morning. 

Morning came, however, and with a great surprise. 
Gopal Singh appeared at breakfast wearing a gorgeous 
turban. It certainly suited him much better than a pith 
hat or Panama, yet a chill of dread fell upon his wife ; 
it made him so much more native, so tremendously less 
English. He read her thoughts. 

".I must always wear either a turban or a small cap 
among my people,'* he explained. "They would be aw- 
fully shocked to see me dressed wholly in European 
attire." 

The thing was reasonable enough. Kate forced her- 
self to laugh. 

"Really," she said, "you need never wear anything 
else to please me. I think it improves your appearance 
very much. Can I have one?" 

A bone-shaking drive of a hundred and twenty miles, 
representing fourteen long hours of moist cramp, was 
followed by a torchlight reception at Barapore. The 
people were packed breathlessly in the narrow streets. 
Mounted troops, armed with curved sabers and spears, 
belabored the sightseers, and swore at them in strange 
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oaths, while a pair of elephants, with gaudy But tar- 
nished howdahs, into which the maharaja's party had 
climbed at the last stage, crept through the swaying 
mass of excited humanity. 

A queer, strong scent, as of musk blended with burnt 
wood, made the passage almost intolerable. At certain 
points, where the way was tortuous and the mob un- 
yielding, Kate really thought she would faint. It seemed 
to hdr bewildered senses that the crowd was one great 
animal, monstrous with flashing eyes and glistening 
teeth. They were not distinct and separate entities, but 
one — ^these Hindus. A maelstrom of humanity, whose 
waves rose and fell in the dancing glare of the torches ; 
whose hoarse roar betokened unknown perils. 

In one place there was an incident. An old woman, 
wizened, toothless, with eyes absurdly large and brilliant 
for one of her age, suddenly appeared on a balcony, and 
brandished a long, daggerlike knife. She shrieked some- 
thing, evidently a threat or malediction, and her ges- 
tures showed that she would gladly have buried the 
weapon in Kate's bosom. Instantly some veiled forms 
darted from the inner blackness of the house, and 
dragged the old fury away. 

Gopal Singh, whose face became very stem when the 
beldame's words reached him, leaned forward as if to 
shield his wife from the threatened attack. But the hag 
was torn, screaming, from the balcony, and he whis- 
pered : . 

*T)o not be alarmed. She is mad. She regards me 
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as a usurper. I will take care she never troubles you 
again." 

"I am not afraid," she said, with fine courage. "I am 
too interested, and far too tired! But it seems to me 
that our elephant must be stamping a man to death at 
each stride." 

At last they reached the crowded wilderness of the 
palace. Kate noticed that they crossed a square which 
was apparently surrounded by stables. Ponderous Shah- 
in-shah, impelled thereto by an inch of iron spike stuck 
into his skull, stopped and knelt in front of a huge door, 
made of some dark wood, and studded with immense 
bosses of silver. 

"Only opened for the maharaja on state occasions!" 
murmured Gopal Singh. 

The two portions swung apart with an inspiring clang, 
there was a wild outburst of discordant music, Kate saw 
many richly attired persons bowing most profoundly, 
and passed, at her husband's side, through hall after 
hall crammed with retainers. Finally, obeying the ma- 
haraja's directions, she seated herself in a species of 
sedan-chair, and was carried up many steps to a spa- 
cious apartment, which, after close examination, sug- 
gested an attempt by a native steward to provide a Eu- 
ropean bedroom. The result was incongruous. There 
was no dressing-table or wash-stand, but a grand piano 
and a huge mahogany sideboard seemingly atoned for 
these deficiencies. 

Before Kate could well survey her surroundings. Go- 
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pal Singh hurried in, followed by a servant carrying a 
bottle of champagne and some biscuits. 

He explained that he must leave her instantly. He 
hoped that, with Annette's aid, she would make herself 
comfortable for the night, overlooking any little draw- 
backs until they could supervise the arrangements next 
morning. He told her that she might sleep contentedly, 
as two absolutely trustworthy men would be on guard 
outside the door all night, and an ayah would bring 
coffee for her and the maid early next morning. 

Kate was sensible of his thoughtfulness in her behalf 
at such a trying moment, and laughingly proniised to 
make the best of things. Utter fatigue helped her good 
intentions. In twenty minutes she was sound asleep. 

This peep through the lattice of the balcony was her 
first studied survey of the palace and state over whose 
destinies she might be expected in the future to exercise 
no inconsiderable sway. The sunshine, the blue water, 
the gaudy tints lavished alike by nature and art, reminded 
her of a Continental tour undertaken with Marion dur- 
ing the previous summer. Then she had gazed with 
wondering eyes at the multi-millionaires who could rent 
even a modest cottage in that fairy-land — now she was 
mistress of a domain equal in extent to any Italian prov- 
ince, and surpassing many in fertility and population. 

Her eyes traveled back from the saffron hills to the 
garden beneath. Here there was an obstacle that pre- 
vented close scrutiny. The balcony, in place of being 
open and defended by a machicolated balustrade, was 
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wholly enclosed. The occupant could see but not be 
•seen through the diamond-shaped interstices of the lat- 
tice. Some of the thin marble stones, although well 
fitted, seemed to be loose. She easily removed a few, 
and poked her head out. 

Annette came running. 

"Madame! Take care!" she shrieked, in French. 
"Sainte Marie, but that is very dangerous !" 

Kate withdrew her head. She laughed. There was 
no danger. She was standing squarely on her feet, and 
took good care not to lean against that rickety structure. 
Now she resolved to astonish the maid, and test Mrs. 
Mold's methods of tuition in Hindustani. 

"Who's there?'* she cried, in that language. 
' . The ayah entered, a gazelle-eyed young woman, plump 
and rounded, inches shorter than her mistress, but mod- 
eled superbly, with each line of her contour clearly 
marked by a closely wound sari, or overcloak. At first 
Kate fancied she saw in the girl's face a likeness to Go- 
pal Singh, but the impression was a. fleetiijg otie, and; 
soon lost^ 

The ayah, bowed tow and murmured: 

"Salaam, mabarani." 

Then with a pleasant smile she looked up again, and; 
Kate wanted to say : "I like you," but f ^led 1x>. remem- 
ber any such phrase. 

So she pointed to the balcony. 

**Lejao! Naia-wala banaof she said, which meant 
that Kate wanted it taken away and a new one mad.^.. 
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Annette was amazed, and the ayah seemed to be sur- 
prised. She evidently interpreted her mistress' awk-. 
wardly expressed commands as applying to the loosened 
stones. She ran swiftly and silently to pick them up. 
Stooping, she happened to lean heavily against the lat- 
tice, and the whole solid-looking fabric instantly col- 
lapsed, and fell bodily outward. With a wild scream 
the native woman sprang back into the apartment. Kate 
caught her by the arm to allay her terror. Before she 
could utter a word, they heard the fierce crash of the 
stones on a paved pathway in the garden, nearly a 
hundred feet beneath. 

The ayah and Annette began to sob — ^with broken 
words of fear— even the French maid being quite inco- 
herent. Kate was greatly startled, but collected enough 
to smile reassurance when Gopal Singh, breathless and 
agitated, came to her. 

Some explanation ensued between him and the ayah. 
The woman was still blue-white with emotipn, fot the 
brown skin, of the East c^n become livid as its. congener 
of the West. The maharaja's face wa? a stijdy in anx- 
ious foreboding as he gingerly examined the broken lat-. 
tice and tested the stability of the pjatform, which, by 
the way, was, quit? s.oun4. 

"It is aa unforeseen accident,'* be ventured at last. 
"This is an old palace, you know. I must have every 
bakony examined^" 

But Kate was not to be put off so readily. 

"Tha,t accident \yas prepared for my benefit," she said 
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coolly. "Curiosity would surely lead me to that identical 
place. Idle chance and my own sharp eyes saved me 
from leaning against the structure, or I might now be 
converted into a pancake on the ground floor. Really, 
Jack, I must trouble you to hang a few of your subjects 
if this sort of thing happens so often. I have been 
here twelve hours, and my life is threatened twice. May 
I trust this woman, I wonder?** 

She turned her indignant eyes on the trembling ayah, 
who instantly divined the purport of her words, and fell 
at her feet. 

"She is the daughter of a man who owes me more 
than life," said Gopal Singh, speaking with a slow em- 
phasis, in which there was a touch of sadness. "I think 
she is honest and devoted to my interests." 

"Which are identical with mine, I hope?" 

There was a tart annoyance in her tone. She sus- 
pected him of keeping some definite knowledge from 
her. 

"Are you begining to distrust me, too?" he asked. 

Kate laughed again. 

"For goodness' sake don't let us grow melodramatic. 
Let that balcony be railed in and properly reconstructed 
afterward. Please stop any more grill-work. I want 
air and light in my rooms." 

Gopal Singh checked the words on his lips. He was 
about to explain that her apartments were situated in 
the zenana wing of the palace. Hence every window. 
Other than mere slits, was sedulously screened by the 
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marble trellis. He turned the dangerous topic into a 
harmless joke about the unpopularity of sunshine in 
India. 

"If you are able to eat," he went on, "we will go 
down to breakfast." 

Kate bent over the native girl, who still knelt and wept. 
She patted her hair, so black and strong, and closely 
coiled that it felt like hard canvas through the thin cot- 
ton covering. 

"There, there," she said softly. "Don't cry. You 
really saved my life! Tell Jier, Jack, that I am more 
than indebted to her." 

The kind action, joined to a few curt words from the 
maharaja, brought a tearful smile to the dark face, and 
the girl flung both arms round Kate's ankles, simulta- 
neously resting her forehead on the tip of her mistress' 
shoes. 

"Gteod gracious!" came the embarrassed exclamation. 
"What is the matter now ?" 

"That signifies her absolute devotion to you. She 
would lay down her life to shield you from harm." 

"How nice ! But it is an odd way of expressing those 
admirable sentiments." 

The ayah relaxed hei* hold, and Kate shook her dainty 
skirts. 

"Don't exhibit any dislike by word or .look," cried 
Gopal Singh quickly, and Kate rewarded the girl with 
a bright smile. 

"You will have men acting in precisely the same man- 
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ner," he continued as they quitted the room. "They will 
take off their turbans, and " 

"And grab me round the stockings ?" she cried. 

"Precisely." 

"Then please proclaim to your faithful male subjects 
that I will soundly box any man's ears who tries it." 

He caught her lovingly by the arm. "Be less im- 
pulsive, Kate. By such an act you would turn a man 
from a trustworthy servant into a vindictive enemy. It 
would be an unpardonable insult. The thing will not 
happen frequently, and the circumstances will always 
warn you beforehand that the incident may 09cur." 

She understood him now well enough to know when 
he was speaking in deadly earnest. Yet the cause of 
this seriousness seemed to be so trivial. While her brain 
marveled and puzzled itself her eyes noted the dirty 
grandeur of the staircase and galleries they were tra- 
versing. Gilding, mirrors, and untidiness elbowed each 
other on every hand. Even the soldiers who guarded 
each doorway wore resplendent turbans and coats, but 
their white breeches were soiled and their bare feet caked 
in mud. 

"Is there any racial objection to soap arid scrubbing- 
brushes here?" she asked. 

"None whatever. This place is packed with lazy serv- 
ants. Stir them up, by all means, not personally, but 
through the fellows I will bring to you. Permit no ex- 
planations. If they do not obey, let me know." 

His emphasis amused her. 
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"Your tone suggests boiling oil and the rack," she said. 

"It certainly means instant dismissal/' he replied. "In 
India he, or she, who is most feared is best served. But 
here we are in the dining-room." 

An excellent meal, appetizing and fragrant, dispelled 
memories of the exciting episode of the balcony. At its 
conclusion Kate noted that the sky grew overcast. Heavy 
banks of cloud were scudding up from the west and tem- 
porarily shut off the sun-glare. She suggested a stroll 
in the garden. 

Gopal Das reflected a moment as was his habit re- 
cently. Then he agreed, provided she wore a sola topi, 
carried a sunshade, and would be content with the com- 
pany of Annette and the ayah. 

"I have so much to do," he explained. *'I have been 
in durbar all the morning, and will be engaged until 
luncheon. During the afteri\oon we will go round the 
whole place. If it is very hot you will be carried." 

"Oh, nonsense!" she laughed, and forgot to ask any 
more questions. 

The maharaja gave some orders, and soon the French 
maid and the ayah appeared. In the maze of flowers 
and strange plants Kate found much to interest her. A 
head maliy or gardener, came to her, salaamed deeply 
several times, and, when he found her Hindustani de- 
ficient, valiantly plunged into Babu English. 

"I English ish-peak it," he volunteered. "I came here- 
tofore three years, after passing a stupendous curriculum 
in Botanical Gardens, Calcutta." 
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The last few words came out with remarkable fluency. 
He was a stout, handsome man, with jet black hair, large, 
brown eyes, and curling beard. He wore no turban. His 
flowing garments differed from those of the other Bara- 
pore men she had seen, and his fat ankles were encased 
in yellow socks, while his surprisingly small feet were 
protected by patent-leather Jemima shoes. 

"Are you a native of this state?" inquired Kate. 

"No, ma'am, I am a Bengali. My certificate is remark- 
able — quite Ai at Lloyd's." 

She noticed that her pretty ayah kept her face studi- 
ously averted and half-shrouded with her veil when the 
man was near. Even Annette was obviously shocked by 
the obtrusiveness of the Bengali's portly calves. Though 
clean enough, he looked oily, but Kate was only too 
thankful to meet some one who could understand her. 

She at once plunged into questions about the varieties 
of roses, and he had all the names— Marie Vanhoot, Mrs. 
Baker, Gloire de Dijon, and the rest — ^at his fingers' ends. 
The crotons, too, quite new to her, were fascinating in 
their brilliant coloring. 

"You ish-plit it, cross it, grow it," shouted Babu Chuck- 
erbutty Sen, waxing warm in his efforts to elucidate the 
method of culture of this very beautiful plant. Kate's 
quick intelligence bridged his difficulties, but an hour of 
his volubility tried her, and, mindful of her dignity, she 
told him to go. 

With a deep salaam, he obeyed. 

She wandered on, through an arch, into a grove of 
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mango-trees. They were of the famous Malda type, and 
in one corner a gnarled trunk was decorated with some 
ribbons and daubed with red and yellow paint. This tree 
was sacrosanct in that it was grown from seed gathered 
from the holy mango of Dacca. Near it crouched a re- 
pulsive-looking figure — a man, naked, hairy, attenuated, 
with talon claws and red, evil eyes. His unkempt hair, 
flowing wild like the locks of a fury, streamed over ears 
and neck. It was matted with dust, and his skin was 
similarly smirched, while three red bars marked his fore- 
head. 

The coming of the women seemed to scare him. He 
limped stiffly away, and, with a fine scowl, vanished 
through a doorway. 

Kate was surprised, the French maid thoroughly 
frightened, but the ayah smiled and murmured : ''Yogi/' 

This, however, conveyed no information, but Kate 
memorized the word for subsequent inquiry, and later 
learned that it meant a religious niendicant. 

At the end of the grove they reached a corridor, damp, 
gloomy, and smelling of decay, which led beneath the 
lofty boimdary wall. Beyond lay the lake, and Kate 
ran down some steps to peer through the low arches and 
see if there was a clear passage. Yes, she could see the 
open vista of the water and the far-off fringe of trees 
and temples. At that instant, too, the sun burst forth, 
and the picture in the distant frame became vivid, en- 
trancing. 

She called to Annette to follow, but the native girl sud- 
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denly barred her way and clearly wished her to return. 
Her voice was beseeching, her attitude most humble and 
supplicating. Kate caught one word frequently, but the 
dreaded name of the mugger (crocodile) had no terrors 
for her. She deemed this to be one of the many stupid 
restrictions on her personal liberty which she already felt 
intangible at every step. f 

Waving the girl aside, she imperiously told Annette 
to join her, whereupon the ayah darted back through the 
grove with surprising speed. 

There was really nothing to startle any one. Even 
Annette, timid and doubtful, saw no cause for alarm irt 
traversing a few damp stones to gain a doorway; for 
the corridor, though dimly lighted, revealed all its con- 
fines quite plainly, and there was not so much as a frog 
in sight. 

So they passed on into the outer glare. 



CHAPTER X. 

SRI-MAGAR DINES. 

They found themselves standing on a small square of 
masonry, no larger than a Turkey carpet, elevated some 
few feet above the surface of the lake. In front and on 
the right it fell sheer ; on the left, a flight of steps, hug- 
ging the palace wall, gave access to the water. 

On these an old man was dozing — a man so gnarled 
and shriveled that,, in a less brilliant light, they might 
have mistaken him for a starving and hairless ape. His 
turban had fallen off. He wore no garment save a loin- 
cloth. His bald pate was seamed and patched with 
strange hollows^ From shoulder-point to shoulder-point 
he hardly measured ten inches, and as he sat, with hands 
clasped about his legs, and doddering chin between his 
knees, his ribs suggested those of a skeleton covered by 
some thin, brown fiber. In the lake, lying under the 
shadow of the wall and close to the steps, were some dark 
objects like logs of untrimmed timber, almost wholly sub- 
merged. 

This weird creature, discovered so unexpectedly, held 
both women spellbound for a moment. The beautiful 
landscape was blotted out by this human grotesque. For 
an appreciable time they uttered no word. Then An- 
nette gasped, in a whisper: 

"Man Dieu! Via un cadavre!" 
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No, not a corpse, as yet, for the man-monkey slightly 
raised his head when, for no visible reason, one of the 
logs floated nearer. 

In a queer, crackling voice he gurgled : 
"O'he, maharaj! Abi-tha na: abi-tha na!" 
The log suddenly lifted itself out of the still depths 
and revealed the hideous head of a gigantic crocodile. 
The reptile lurched forward again, and with one sweep 
of its powerful tail reached the lowermost stones. It 
rested two tremendous claws on the steps, and opened 
its great jaws to a dimension that would have grasped 
a bullock round the body. A more evil-looking object 
was never dreamed of by Japanese limner. Nearly 
eighteen feet in length and covered with loathsome slime, 
its small, cruel eyes gazed, not at the superannuated 
native, but beyond him, toward the women, for the ap- 
pearance of strangers usually heralded the throwing of 
food into the water. 

Annette, too terrified even to scream, utterly heedless 
of social distinction, clung to her mistress with frantic 
energy. Kate, too, was greatly startled, the* hideous ap- 
parition being so utterly unnerving, though her ready 
judgment told her that if a feeble old man could sit in 
safety within a couple of yards of the monster, they on 
the higher level must be quite safe. 

The crocodile gaped widely, exhibiting irregular rows 
of huge teeth, and a palate so white and cleanly that 
Kate's earliest measured thought was one of intense sur- 
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prise. Finding no response to their mute invitation, the 
fearful jaws closed with a snap like a steel tiger-trap.- 
Instantly the other logs stirred themselves and floundered 
closer to their companion. 

Annette shrieked aloud, and the sound startled the 
skinny native into marvelous activity. He grabbed his 
turban and sprang upright, skipping up the steps with 
wonderful ease and salaaming as he came, for the pres- 
ence of English visitors meant bakshish. He was the 
keeper of the crocodiles. 

"Be quiet, Annette. There is no danger. Do not cling 
to me in that absurd manner," cried 'Kate, and the wiz- 
ened attendant, divining that she was the superior of the 
two, cringed before her. 

She could make nothing of his gibberish. He at once 
commenced an address delivered by rote, telling her that 
ages ago the crocodiles came to the lake miraculously, 
having traveled a long distance over a desert plain for 
the express purpose of eating a wicked maharaja who 
reigned in those days, for the evil one bathed from the 
steps habitually, and he, so to speak, walked into the 
mouth of the chief crocodile, Sri-Magar, the gentleman 
who now waited patiently at the foot of the steps. 

By some means the same worshipful reptile had man- 
aged to gobble up two others of the Barapore princes; 
so, in course of time, he came to be known as "the ma- 
haraja." He was a great eater, a general mausoleum, 
in fact. A goat was a mere mouthful to him, while a 
puppy dog he regarded as an oyster. If the lady would 
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there. And, listen. She will go hence if you spare her, 
and order each crocodile to be killed. She fears them." 

"Eh! What is that?" 

Gopi's foolish old eyes glinted. He moved a little 
nearer to Kate, who was watching the fierce gesticulations 
of the speakers with considerable amusement. 

"It is true. May jackals defile my tomb if it be not 
so ! Did she give thee bakshish ? Has she brought food 
for Sri-Magar? And dost thou know what a lakh will 
yield — the clear ghi, the fine clothing, the sherbet, the 
natch? Quick, Gopi! Tis the work of a moment." 

Perched high on the wall, he could hear a distant com- 
motion. Something out of the common had occurred in 
the palace. Perhaps the maharaja, alarmed by the ab- 
serice of his wife, or warned by some meddlesome fool, 
was coming to seek her. Below they knew nothing of 
this. The yogi balanced the rock in his hand and moved 
a little way so that he should be screened by a tree from 
observation from the garden. 

Kate, thinking the talk was ended, looked again at the 
great crocodile, who had never moved from his position 
on the steps, and now opened his mouth again to show 
that he found all this gabble tiresome and unsatisfying. 

Gopi shook as if with an ague. 

"I dare not," he muttered. "It is all foolishness. A 
lakh, sayest thou ! A f ope, more likely !" 

But the yogi heard. Spurred to a frenzy by the Hear- 
ing sound of voices he screeched : 
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"Can nothing persuade thee? Act, fool, and be rich 
forever. See ! Here is thy opportunity." 

He raised his arm and flung the heavy stone at the 
unheeding women. Though weak from long fasting and 
the vigils of asceticism, the advantage of his position 
gave the missile considerable force through mere weight. 
Had it struck either of them on the head or breast it 
would have caused death or certain disablement. But it 
glanced off Kate's left arm and caught Annette between 
the shoulder-blades. The maid collapsed to the pavement, 
momentarily stunned. 

In the same instant Gopi, seeing red now, and thinking 
himself hopelessly committed to the contemplated crime, 
sprang at Kate, and tried to fling her down the steps, 
yapping like a jackal the while. 

He nearly succeeded — so nearly that Sri-Magar ad- 
vanced a claw and poised his head. Her skirt saved her. 
Wincing beneath the blow of the stone, she bent some- 
what, and the native alighted with both feet on her trail- 
ing dress. Thinking that the old man had suddenly gone 
mad, she clutched at him desperately. One hand closed 
around a skinny arm, the other encircled those horrid 
ribs. She was a strong and well-built girl, and the 
straightening of her limbs lifted her skirt and loosened the 
grip of her assailant's bare feet on the ground. 

She thought to gain an easy mastery, but Gopi be- 
trayed a surprising strength. He was animated now by 
the fury of gain, filled with a fanatical resolve to destroy 
one of a hated race. He wound himself about her like a 
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boa-constrictor, and Kate, with a pang of hateful fear, 
knew that she must fight hard if she would save her life. 

Her breath came in little sobs. The old man's yellow 
teeth were grinning in her face — ^his eyes rolling in 
frenzy. Her left arm girdled him, so she let go her hold 
with her right hand and seized him by the throat, think- 
ing to bend his back and throttle him simultaneously. 

But Gopi had been an athlete and sword-player in his 
prime. Some of the tricks of the wrestler, a little of the 
old quickness of eye remained — ^not much, it is true, but 
sufficient to disconcert an inexperienced girl taken ut- 
terly by surprise. He rammed his head into her breast, 
curved his spine, and would certainly have carried her oflF 
her feet had not another stone thrown by thp yogi struck 
him on the thigh. 

His fiendish associate was careless of consequences 
now. Some one was running fast through the garden. 
Footsteps rang loud on the paved pathway. No time 
must be lost were the hellish deed to be consummated. 
Why not endeavor to knock both Gopi and the maharani 
into the lake ? As for the other, she was dead or uncon- 
scious. Her fate mattered little. It would be easy to 
persuade her, if alive, that it was Gopi who struck her 
down, the yogi himself who saved her, were his name 
mentioned. 

But the infuriate passion of the man defeated its pur- 
pose. With bleeding hands and broken nails he tore 
chunks of stone from the bed of mortar and hurled them 
&t the stru|^gling pair beneath. Three times he missed 
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them, yet again, with the strength of a madman, he loos- 
ened a huge block and lifted it high above his head in 
both hands. 

Kate, whose nerve had returned, when, after a few 
precarious seconds, she felt her puny assailant's frantic 
efforts diminishing, chanced to catch a glimpse of the 
dreadful figure on the battlements. Quickly she realized 
that here was a new horror, ^n even deadlier peril. The 
door ! The passage ! That way lay life and safety. 

She lifted Gopi clean off his feet and jumped with him 
toward the vault. Simultaneously a piece of granite, 
weighing half a hundredweight or more, crashed on to 
the flagstones behind her, and its splinters were still in 
the air when the maharaja, wild-eyed and breathless, ap- 
peared. 

"Oh, Jack!" she gasped. "The crocodiles ! HelpT 

Gopal Singh was unarmed. He jumped at Gopi like 
a wildcat, and seemingly endeavored with naked hands 
to teiir his head bodily from his shoulders. The old man 
collapsed instantly. His arms fell from Kate as if he 
were stricken dead, and it may be that the spark of life 
had indeed quitted him before the maharaja threw him 
to the great brute waiting beneath. 

The beady eyes flashed, the tremendous jaws opened, 
and the cream-white interior was momentarily visible 
until Gopi was neatly caught by the head and shoulders. 
Then there was an angry swirl in the water as the giant 
tail swept sideways, and Sri-Magar dived for the depths 
with his prey. 
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Kate was spared nothing of all this. She watched cacli 
loathsome detail with an abnormal intentness. Just as 
drugs designed to induce drowsiness or deaden pain 
sometimes achieve precisely opposite effects, so did the 
excitement of the previous half-minute convert the girl's 
eyes and brain into a camera of exceeding power and 
delicacy, receiving and recording indelible impressions of 
a series of monstrous events. She knew she would never 
forget the smooth ivory tint of the crocodile's palate; it 
would intrude itself on her thoughts by day and her 
dreams by night. 

Another image that xnust abide with her was the naked, 
dust-covered yogi dancing high up on the wall, while the 
bleared fury in Gopi's eyes would forever peer at her 
from the green abysses of the lake. These were her un- 
shackled, subconscious thoughts. In spoken word and 
governed action she was cool to a degree of affectation. 

"Help me to lift Annette," she said. "You have dis- 
posed of one lunatic, but there is a more dangerous one 
left — ^up there, behind the parapet — ^he cannot have es- 
caped. Give orders quickly for his arrest." 

The maharaja shouted something to his retainers, who 
came running. Then he turned to Kate. 

"You are uninjured?" he cried. 

"Of course I am. Don't waste time. There is a man, 
a beast, a fakir, hiding up there. He tried to kill all of 
us. I will explain later. Do not let him get away." 

She compelled her bewildered husband to listen and 
believe. Again he vociferated orders to the servants, 
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while his wondering eyes followed Kate's gaze and 
searched the wall in vain for a sight of a human form. 
They, standing on the lakeside platform, where Kate was 
now sustaining Annette's trembling frame — for the maid 
v» as not unconscious, but the blow had knocked the breath 
out of her — could not see what was transpiring among 
the servants, who were mostly scattered among the 
mango-trees. 

But the secret ways of Barapore palace were known to 
others beside the yogi. Two active youngsters, clenching 
sharp tulwars between their teeth, began to climb the 
ivy. 

Suddenly the watchers on both sides saw a crouching 
body resembling a disheveled monkey darting along the 
top of the broad fortification, keeping close to the center 
and moving almost on all fours. 

A yell went up : 

"Ram Nath, the yogir 

There was a moment's pause. It is dangerous work, 
in India, to meddle with ascetics. But the maharaja knew 
his kin, and shouted: 

"Five thousand rupees for the man who captures Ram 
Nath dead or alive!" 

The cry rang through the vaulted passage and out into 
the grove. Five thousand rupees! Each man of them 
would slit the weazands of as many thousand yogis for 
the sum. 

"Maro!" ("Kill") they roared, and the yelp of hounds 
never warned fox more surely than the cry told Ram 
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Nath that his life was worth little ransom. He rose up- 
right to run more speedily, and snarled curses at his pur- 
suers. Little they cared. Five thousand ! By all the ' 
gods, have at him! Whoop! — forward! — inaro! 

They had no firearms, or his shrift would be short, 
and one of Sri-Magar's companions might have found an 
easy meal. But there was steel in plenty. The ivy 
crackled and split beneath the climbers. 

Others raced madly toward the nearest inclined way, 
so as to head oflf the fugitive, while two, more thought- 
ful, drew from their turbans the steel, razor-edged quoit 
that in older days formed the most dreaded weapon of 
the Khalsa. To them the yogi paid heed. He came 
daringly in view, and both missiles hissed toward him. 
He flung himself headlong, yet not soon enough to pre- 
vent one quoit from plowing a fearsome furrow through 
the muscles of his back. The second whirred harmlessly 
far out into the lake. > 

Kate, still intent and watching all things with luminous 
mind, saw the circlet shining in the sun and marked its 
parabolic flight and disappearing splash. 

Ram Nath bounded forward again and gained an angle 
of the wall where it turned inland. His foremost pur- 
suers, traversing the hypotenuse of his path, had already 
reached a gangway, would soon be on a level with him, 
aye, running to ijieet him. Already the ivy-climbers were 
tearing madly after him. Steel flashed on all sides and 
the shouts came thick and short. 

"Come I" said the maharaja. "He cannot escape now." 
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Kate, when the yogi vanished, glanced toward the lake. 
A long way out she could see the smooth mirror agi- 
tated. Not a crocodile remained near the steps. Though 
they dared not interfere with Sri-Magar's repast, they 
could watch, and gloat with the gloating of envy. 

Gopal Singh's loving clasp on her arm aroused her. 
For an instant she shrank from him. There was some- 
thing of the native, of the East, in the touch. . It re- 
minded her of Gopi's twining hands. The need to sup- 
port Annette saved her from shrieking aloud. 

"Come, my dear one," he repeated. "Oh, why did you 
find your way to this awful place? Had not Oiandni 
Bhain warned me " 

"Who? Who is that?" 

"Your ayah. She ran, screaming, into the Dufbar 
Hall. She said that you and Annette were alone with 
Gopi, and he is a devoted adherent of — of one who is 
opposed to me. So I " 

"Ah, these names ! They puzzle me. I do not realize 
distinctions as yet. There, there, Annette! You are 
quite safe. There was a slight accident. You had a fall. 
See ! Here is the maharaja. Control yourself !" 

For Annette had just remembered the crocodiles and 
was now ready to faint in earnest. Half-carrying her, 
they passed into the garden. Now they could see figures 
gesticulating from the distant wall. There was much 
hoarse yelling and brandishing of curved swords. 

"Confound the idiots ; they surely cannot have missed 
him," growled the maharaja. 
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A man approached and salaamed. Gopal Singh 
listened with obvious anger. He spoke loudly, with 
menacing mien, and the Rajput scampered off to convey 
his commands. 

"He said," he explained, "that Ram Nath — ^the yogi, 
you know — had prepared a means of escape by tying a 
rope to the parapet. There was a small pony in waiting 
beneath. He has galloped off to the bazaar, but he can- 
not get away, for he is wounded. Blood was pouring 
from him." 

The seeming exaggeration sounded so ridiculous that 
Kate laughed dryly, with her lips, for the terror of Sri- 
Magar abided in her heart and eyes. 

"That is nonsense. I saw the man steadily while he 
was talking. He had a few scratches " 

"I am sorry, but you do not understand. He was 
struck by a mandal*-z, sort of quoit worn in the turban. 
It is thrown — ^this way. Had it hit him fair it would 
cut his heart out." 

The phrase jarred. Gopal Singh was becoming more 
native each hour. 

"There are so many things I do not understand — 
here," murmured Kate. "You say the — the fakir" — she 
could not call him a priest — "had a rope, a pony, to aid 
his escape. But why ? He could not possibly guess that 
I would, of my own initiative, walk straight into the jaws 
of death. Did he mean to murder me in any case? He 
looked harmless enough at first. He was sitting 
here " 
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"Here I Do you mean in the garden ?" 

"Yes. Beneath that tree." 

Gopal Singh's dark eyes followed her gesture and 
promptly turned again toward the palace. His glance 
sought the shattered balcony. At once his bronze skin 
assumed a greenish tint and his eyes grew red. 

"Now it is clear to me/' he said, and her senses, still 
strained to the utmost, caught the vibrant rage in his 
voice. "Ram Nath was waiting to see you dashed head- 
long into the courtyard. Chance alone prevented " 

He suddenly broke oil into the vernacular. Chandni 
Bhain ran toward them and caught hold of Annette. He 
took Kate's hand. 

"Leave that silly woman," he cried. "She is safe now. 
You must accompany me. Be strong and brave. We 
must act — now, without fear of consequences, or worse 
will happen." 

He half-dragged his wife into the palace, through a 
door and a gallery unknown to her, and spoke no word, 
save unmeaning terms of assurance that all would be 
well, until they stood in the midst of a numerous as- 
semblage of natives, mostly persons of consequence, as 
shown by their garments. They were evidently in a state 
of profound excitement, but the loud jargon of talk 
ceased suddenly. when the maharaja entered, leading by 
the hand this beautiful English woman, so tall, in their 
eyes, for her sex, and so fearless-looking, so unabashed. 

Straight on walked the pair toward a dais on which 
was placed a chair, all golden trappings and blue velvet. ' 
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"Sit there/' commanded Gopal Singh, and she obeyed. 
He stood by her side with his left hand on her shoulder. 
Kate found herself looking at Umrao Singh, the com- 
mander-in-chief, who scowled uneasily, and gazed, bullet- 
eyed, at the maharaja. 

"Narayan Das !'' 

Her husband's voice had a yelp in it. She wondered 
what new sensation was about to unfold itself. 

The crowd of many colors became agitated, and cast 
forward from its depths a tall, slightly built young man, 
in whom Kate instantly detected a facial contour, a trick 
of manner and pose, which identified him as a near re- 
lation to the maharaja. Indeed, they were so startlingly 
alike that Gopal Singh was well advanced in an impas- 
sioned harangue before she perceived the true distinction 
between them. This man was wholly native, her husband 
was, at times, half-English. Again, she remembered the 
quickly lost impression of her pretty ayah's face. 

Evidently Gopal Singh's flow of fierce eloquence re- 
ferred frequently to her. His gestures no less than the 
quick flashing of many eyes told her as much. It was a 
marvel that she could withstand this ordeal after the 
strain she had just undergone. But Kate was fashioned 
from the rare material from which leaders of the human 
race are made. 

She met the scrutiny of the Barapore court unflinch- 
ingly, striving only to read, by stray tokens, whether or 
not some of these men would prove her friends. 

Narayan Das was very ill at ease. Twice he essayed 
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to speak, and twice the maharaja peremptorily enjoined 
silence. At last the flood of sonorous Urdu ceased and 
the speaker lowered his voice. 

"I 'have told them, Kate,'' he said, "that I regard your 
life as fifty times dearer than my own, and would count 
each man of them well slain if thereby I saved you from 
harm. The head and front of my secret enemies stand 
before you. This fellow, my cousin, Narayan Das, thinks 
he has a better claim to the throne than I. I will explain 
to you later how this stupid notion arises. He is not to 
blame. He is the mere puppet of others. I have now 
warned him publicly that the next attempt to injure you 
will result, within the hour, in his body swinging from 
a rope on the public gallows, while his adherents will fol- 
low him to eternity as fast as I can lay hands on them. 

"May Kali lose her evil powers/' he continued, a fresh 
spasm of rage convulsing his features, "if I do not teach 
him a lesson now! Come hither, Narayan Das, and do 
homage to thy princess." 

The concluding words, spoken in the vernacular, shook 
the gathering like a slight earthquake. Kate did not 
know what new thing had happened, but she was keen to 
discern the soul-stirring eflfect of the order. 

Again the maharaja hissed, using the second person 
singular : ' ' 

"Off with thy turban, Narayan Das, and quickly to thy 
knees, or a tulwar will accomplish both actions at a 
stroke." 

There was a pause of dramatic suspense. Gppal Singh 
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stepped down from the dais and grasped a sword from an 
attendant. Again the crowd quivered jellylike, but no 
man interfered. Narayan Das was weak, yet was there 
a species of nobility in his yielding. He strode forward, 
placed his turban at Kate's feet, and bent his head until 
it touched the hem of her dress. With it all, too, he 
smiled, thinly but pleasantly, as if he played a gracious 
jest. 

A buzz of comment broke forth, but Gopal Singh struck 
while the iron was hot. 

"All who are my friends," he cried, "will salaam to 
the maharani." 

Every man bowed deeply; Narayan Das, having risen 
and replaced his head-gear, bowed with the rest. 

Kate felt that something was expected of her. The 
regality, the dramatic dignity of the scene, impressed 
her so greatly that she rose and said : 

"Tell them, maharaja, that I am only too sorry to be 
unable at present to speak to them in the language which 
should be used by a maharani of Barapore. It is a defect 
which I will soon remedy, if they allow me to live long 
enough. I hope that we may learn to like each other. 
During the last few minutes we have made a good start. 
It will not be my fault if excellent progress be not quickly 
seen in the cultivation of mutual respect and tolerance. 
To Narayan Das I would say specially that he may, per- 
haps, be happier as a private individual than on a throne. 
In any event, he is assured of our friendship and complete 
good-will." 
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She resumed her seat, and Gopal Singh repeated her 
words. There was a ripple of laughter at her somewhat 
grim joke on the language question, and, when the ma- 
haraja led her forth again, the salaaming was general 
and spontaneous. 

In her own apartments she saw Chandni Bftain still 
tending to Annette. Her thoughts flew back to Narayan 
Das and the abasement of his turban. She recalled her 
comments on the ayah's impulsive behavior and her hus- 
band's statement that circumstances would always warn 
her beforehand that the incident might occur. And all 
these things had happened before luncheon on her first 
morning in the state. 

*7ack," she said, collapsing into a chair, "India is a 
nice place — in some respects — but it is sudden. Please 
— don't let them — frighten me with snakes. If I saw a 
snake now I should go stark staring mad." 



CHAPTER XL 

SLIPPING BACKWARD, 

During many weeks Kate enjoyed a peacefully idyllic 
existence. Annette, it is true, returned to Europe, on the 
undeniable ground that Barapore diflfered too greatly 
from Paris ; but Kate's friend, Mrs. Mold, came to Bara- 
pore in response to repeated invitations, and arranged to 
remain for a longer visit than would be possible other- 
wise by leaving her children in school at Mussoorie. 

A grand battue of the crocodiles was undertaken by 
the maharaja in person, and all were secured save the 
giant Sri-Magar. Hooked once through the agency of 
an odoriferous ham, he snapped a stout wire cord as if 
it were twine, and never again could he be tempted by 
bait. Several times he was shot at, but always at a range 
that rendered it a matter of chance whether the bullet 
ricocheted oflf his scales or struck a vital part. At last 
he disappeared, and the story promptly ran through the 
bazaar that he had gone off across the desert traversed 
in his fabled wanderings of a century earlier. 

Some there were who told of women who bathed alone 
in the early morning being never seen again. Pigs,, 
goats, and dogs which frequented the lakeside were often 
unaccounted for, but no one ever saw Sri-Magar him- 
self, and most certainly he had forever deserted his old 
resting-place at the foot of the steps. 
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A smart little 3racht was moored there now, and Kate 
found a new joy in life in manipulating the sails and 
learning for herself the nautical mysteries of tacking, 
reaching, and running free. 

At first Gopal Singh and she were inseparable. Every 
moment that he could spare from the somewhat tangled 
skein of Barapore affairs he devoted to her society. His 
interest in her study of the language awakened; and by 
reason of his own perfect knowledge of English he was 
far better qualified than Mrs. Mold to smooth over diffi- 
culties and explain idiomatic variations. In a few minor 
matters there were slight ripples on the placid surface. 
Undeniably the maharaja was becoming more of a native 
prince, less of an English gentleman, with each succeed- 
ing week. 

He already wore the tight pantaloons affected by the 
Indian dandy. Every new turban that he sported became 
more aggressive in hue, more pronounced in style, until 
one day he appeared with a splendid ruby and diamond 
brooch pinned to the silken folds over his forehead. 

Kate wisely passed no comments. She was beginning 
to grasp her limitations when brought face to face with 
the incomprehensible character of the Eastern mind, and 
was generous enough to admit that the Hindu must ex- 
perience the same sense of chaos when asked to accept 
Western ideas. Gopal Singh was called on to conciliate 
as well as to rule his State. He was, perhaps, well ad- 
vised in conforming, outwardly at least, to accepted tra- 
ditions of costume and behavior. 
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But she drew the line at betel-nut chewing. He joined 
her once, after a durbar, and she started from her chair 
wfth real alarm. 

"What on earth is the matter?" she cried, for his 
mouth appeared to be filled with froth and blood. 

"Nothing, my dear girl. Have you never seen any one 
chewing pan supari before ? It is always given to guests 
as a part of a ceremonial proceeding. Try some." 

"I think it is perfectly dreadful. Please go away, and 
never let me see you again until the ceremonial portion 
of your affairs is quite completed and you have washed 
your mouth." 

"But it is excellent — ^good for fever " 

"I don't care. To me it looks vile." 

He laughed. 

"Occasionally you are a little unreasonable, Kate." 

"Perhaps ; but if you could see yourself with my eyes, 
attired in a great yellow turban, a blue satin frock coat, 
white tights, and patent-leather shoes, with your lips and 
teeth stained with that awful stuff, you might agree that 
this is not one of the occasions." 

The ridicule in her glance, in her parted lips, annoyed 
him. 

"The costume is certainly not fitted for Bayswater,** he 
replied ; "but it is acclimatized here. And surely it is ele- 
gant T 

He struck an attitude, with laudable intent to mitigate 
the sting of his retort 
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But Kate was in a merciless mood, and displeased, 
now. 

"Your legs are too thin," she said. "You remind me 
of an amateur actor whom I once saw in Othello. He 
was a delicate person with a loud voice, but Desdemona 
was runner-up in the county tennis championship, so she 
could have killed him quite easily." 

'The allusion is apt," he replied, speaking slowly and 
splitting his syllables, a habit daily becoming more pro- 
nounced with him. 

"Of course I only meant it inoffensively. Otherwise it 
recoils most forcibly on my own head, for Desdemona 
decided her own fate by marrying a — ^by marrying 
Othello," She flushed. The slip was narrowly averted. 

"Where does this discussion lead us?" 

"To the question of clothes. Do you know. Jack, in 
my opinion it would be better, as a mere matter of policy, 
to distinguish yourself somewhat by your dress from the 
garments of the men whom you meet in state affairs?" 

He accepted the olive branch thus graciously held out 
to him, and the bickering ended. This was their first 
tiff, and it left bruises, but the effect was good, for it 
brought about some restraint of language. 

There was little real cause for any grave disagreement 
between them. The quick transition from the hot mois- 
ture of the monsoon to the delightful cold weather of 
India gave Kate such a number of new pursuits that the 
days were all too brief to crowd in the occupations of a 
busy life. 
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Babu Chuckerbutty Sen, the head gardener, had con- 
verted his domain into a fairy-land. The palace was 
gradually being transformed into a clean and comfortable 
abode. Kate was beginning to understand the language 
sufficiently well to take an intelligent interest in all that 
concerned the city and state, and the few Europeans who 
visited Barapore went away charmed by her ready hos- 
pitality and aflEable manners. But, pleasantly as the weeks 
flew, there was a cloud in the blue sky, and it suddenly 
developed into a storm. 

One night Gopal Singh, after leaving her when dinner 
was ended, on the plea of clearing up arrears of work, 
came back unexpectedly at a late hour. His eyes were 
blazing and his gait unsteady. He was drunk — ^half-de- 
lirious with champagne and liqueur brandy. Never be- 
fore had she seen him in such a condition. He leaned 
over her chair, and, while murmuring an idiotic excuse, 
tried to fondle her hair. She sprang up and pushed him 
away. 

"How dare you touch me !" she screamed. "Oh, how 
dare you!" 

She started as though an adder had stung her, and re- 
pelled him so vigorously that he nearly fell. 

He managed to steady himself against the piano, and 
Kate caught a lambent gleam in his eyes which she had 
never seen there before. It frightened her, chilled her 
very heart, but her fine courage came to her help, and 
she advanced toward him with such threatening mien 
that Mrs. Mold cried out in protest. 
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"Leave me," said Kate, pointing imperiously to the 
door, "and do not venture to come near me again until 
you are sober." 

He laughed and swayed unsteadily. The vacuous grin 
dispelled that one glimpse of uncontrolled fury, and his 
wife regained control over her startled nerves. 

"Very well," he mumbled. "Don't make a bobbery 
about it. If you kick up such a fuss over one bottle of 
sim, I must see what another will do. Eh, Mrs. Mold, 
what do you say ? What does your hubby do when you 
scold him, eh?" 

He seemed to expect no answer, but began to hum a 
native song, and skipped across the room in a maudlin 
dance. He paused at the door. 

"Two bottles!" he gufFawed. "Or three! By the 
Lord, what a row there would be about three^!" 

Kate was too angry and humiliated to forgive him 
readily when they met next day. He was highly apolo- 
getic and more than usually attentive for the following 
week. 

Her letters to Marion and her mother never gave the 
least hint of disillusionment. Each mail found its fresh 
topic of personal or general interest. All around was 
delightful, so new because so eternally old. Her clear- 
sighted friend in London — working hard now at her 
medical studies — was deluded into the belief that after all 
it would appear to be Kate's mission in life to act as the 
consort of a prince, if only a black one. 
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But the girl knew that she and her husband were drift- 
ing apart, not by reason of any latent antagonism of 
character developing itself in either of them, but rather 
that Gopal Singh was slipping back into native ways and 
native modes pf thoughts, slipping away from the Euro- 
pean code of manners under which she was dazzled by 
the glamour of a title. She felt that an awful loneliness 
might come into her life, that the continued presence of 
Barbara Mold alone prevented her even now from fits of 
hopeless longing and f retfulness. 

At times the dreadful picture was forced on her brain 
of the English woman's lot who chanced to marry — not 
a maharaja, surrounded by even the tawdry pomp of the 
Barapore court — but an ordinary native gentleman, one 
of the fat, sleek personages who tenanted the high-walled, 
closely shrouded houses of the bazaar. It might have 
happened to her. From what she could hear, chance 
alone placed her husband on the throne, and if such had 
been her fate she now knew that madness or self-destruc- 
tion must have solved the problem of existence. 

About Christmas in that year they had a visitor — ^Mr. 
Tennant, Kate's old friend of the Peninsular, He hap- 
pened to be camping in a part of his district almost ad- 
joining the boundaries of Barapore State, and the ma- 
haraja's invitation to try the lakes near the palace brought 
him over for a couple of days' shooting. 

It was delightful to Kate to be in the company of a 
man who could talk well — in whose friendly counsel she 
could place trust. Gopal Singh's behavior, too, was quite 
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exemplary, and his wife thoroughly enjoyed a couple of 
shooting picnics organized for the visitor's benefit. 

Driving home one evening through the shadows, they 
overtook on the road a party of villagers, singing, in 
semitoned minor chant, a hymn setting forth that Kali 
was the finest goddess of them all — Kali, the monstrous 
fury, whose hideous face is blood-smeared, crowned with 
snakes, and girdled with skulls. 

Each was clothed in a few yards of cotton — a loin- 
cloth for the men, a thin shawl for the women — and each 
carried the brass lotah, the better half of their worldly 
goods. But all sang as if famine never stalked through 
the land. Every few minutes the female voices struck 
into a higher key when the chorus sank low in cadence, 
but always in the minor, and shrill, strident, the wild 
music of the savage. 

The three in the carriage listened in silence until the 
abashed villagers, watchii^g the passing of their maha- 
raja, bent with mute salaams. 

"They seem to be cheerful enough," Tennant said, 
after a little while, "though I hear that the crops want 
the winter rains here, as elsewhere." 

"Yes, they are cheerful. It may be what one of your 
poets calls their Swan Song. For my part, I shall not be 
sorry to see a clearance. There are too many people in 
India. Before Britain came, war, pestilence, and famine 
reduced the population. You have stopped the first and 
fight the latter. It is a mistake." 
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Gopal Singh spoke quietly, with a certain bitterness un- 
derlying the flippancy of his words. 

"Why do you say such horrid things ?" cried Kate. 

"They are true. Here one loses individuality. You 
look at mankind in the gross. There is no brotherhood 
between East and West. I don't wish to hurt your re- 
ligious feelings, but in this case you are on the side of 
the angels. I am afraid that Providence — your Provi- 
dence — ^takes the same view. There is more row made 
about the death of one man from hunger in London than 
the wiping out of whole communities in India from the 
same cause." 

"Providence holds the balance fairly even," interposed 
Tennant. "Do not forget that however correctly I may 
regard myself as a superior person, my Mohammedan 
butler privately calls me a filthy infidel because I eat 
bacon." 

They laughed, and Kate was grateful for the tact that 
prevented a racial discussion. 

Their visitor was soon called away by his official duties, 
and life relapsed into a sunlit routine. The hoped-for 
winter rains never came. All the land withered, save in 
the few favored spots where artificial irrigation was prac- 
ticable. The people began to starve and the cattle to die. 

Kate saw less and less of her husband. He really had 
anxieties of his own, but unhappily he shared no confi- 
dences with his wife, and there were nights now when 
she sobbed herself to sleep. The time had come in her 
life when she realized, in its full bitterness, the mistake 
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she had made in marrying a man of an alien race. His 
courtesy and kindness were unfailing, her slightest wish 
was gratified, yet she shrank, with a feeling painfully 
akin to loathing, from making an avowal to him that, 
under other conditions, would have filled both with de- 
light. 

At first she was depressed, greatly unnerved. Were it 
not for Mrs. Mbld's quiet companionship she must have 
yielded to hysteria, for she lived in a panic of terrifying 
thoughts. 

At last, as the weeks passed, she became calmer, and 
one day she sent for the maharaja. She received him 
alone with downcast eyes and distraught manner. He, 
too, was fidgety, for he failed, at the outset, to realize the 
cause of her seriousness. 

"Jack," she said, so quietly that her forced composure 
almost stifled her, "you have a son by your first wife 
living here in Barapore?" 

"Yes. What of him? He is well and properly cared 
for. An Eurasian nurse teaches him English." 

"I am glad to hear this, but my question did not arise 
from concern as to the boy's welfare. I was thinking 
rather of the future — of any child — if a boy — ^who may 
be born to us." She bent low, but he could not fail to 
see the hot flush that reddened her cheeks. The expres- 
sion of bewilderment — it may be ,of ' dread — vanished 
from his face. He chuckled with what he meant to be 
a good-humored merriment, though the sound grated 
coarsely on Kate's sensitive ears. 
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"Oh, is that it?" he cried. "Never fear, Kate, I will 
keep my prcnnise. Your children shall be first in Bara- 
pore State, or I will know the reason why. But you 
women invariably bother your heads unnecessarily about 
the day after to-morrow. I find the demands of to-day 
to be sufficient tax on my energies without troubling my- 
self as to what may occur next year." 

He came closer to her and grasped her shoulder. It 
seemed to afford him a peculiar pleasure to feel her soft, 
white skin beneath its covering of muslin or lace, and 
his favorite way of caressing her was to softly stroke 
her arm with his smooth-tipped fingers. She trembled 
a little beneath his touch. 

"You must not be afraid, dear giri,'* he went on more 
gently. "Women in India do not r^^d these 
things " 

She could not bear his well-meant efforts to appear 
sympathetic. He evidently regarded the advent of a 
child, of her child, as a normal event of no specific im- 
portance. Indeed, he was already anxious to get back 
to the business from which she had summoned him. 
She bent her head lower and a spasm of agony con- 
vulsed her face, but when she looked up she was smiling. 

"You can leave me now," she said. "There is noth- 
ing more to say. I have no fear. I can at least thank 
God for that." 

He did not understand her, but he stooped and kissed 
her in an offhand attempt at reassurance. He quitted the 
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room and walked slowly to the outer portion of the 
palace, where public affairs were transacted. 

"I wonder if it will be a boy," he muttered. "If so, 
will he be white or black ? If the baby has a dark skin 
Kate will hate him. India is no place for white women 
as wives." 

The maharani had* caused a fine open balcony to be 
built on the wall skirting the lake. It was well shaded 
with luxuriant creepers and fragrant with flowers. Here 
she could read or work without fear of being disturbed 
by noxious insects or crawling things. One afternoon in 
early March she went there to get a breath of fresh 
air. On her favorite seat she found a crude figure of 
an infant, fashioned out of canvas and stuffed with rags. 
The body and limbs were studded with pins, and Chandni 
Bhain, the ayah, paled when the effigy was shown to her. 

"Maharani," she whispered, looking around with star- 
tled eyes, fearful lest some other native might overhear 
her, "it would be a good thing if his highness would 
cause the Tonahi-Jan to be strangled and her body 
thrown to the jackals." 

Kate smiled contemptuously. She told the ayah to 
keep the absurd little doll, and cause inquiries to be 
made. Then she wandered off alone to a portion of the 
battlements, whence a view of the busy throng in the 
public portion of the palace could be obtained. In a 
small courtyard beneath she saw a servant cleaning boots. 
The man was her husband's trusted bearer, or valet, and 
Kate would not have given him a second glance had she 
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not happened to notice a woman, a veiled stranger, ap- 
proaching him with a certain hesitancy that attracted 
attention. 

Apart from the exotic exuberance of common speech, 
Kate understood the Urdu language fairly well by this 
time, and it quickly transpired that the shrouded female 
was the bearer's wife, for she said softly: 

''Come hither, father of my son." 

The father of the lady's son raised his head in angry 
recognition. 

"Go," he said. '*I have occupation." 

"Nay, sweet-smelling flower, let me have speech with 
thee." 

But conciliation was useless. "What do you want," 
he growled, "standing there like the ears of a donkey ?" 

"Want I" This with a trifling elevation of tone, and a 
throwing back of hooded sari. "Where are the rupees 
you promised me? I have no pice to buy food. Who 
am I that the bunniah should give me grain for nothing ?" 

"Hence I" he vociferated. "I am a poor man and have 
no rupees." 

The wife, of course, lost her temper. 

"Son of a slave!" she cried, "to whom shall I go?" 

"I care not. To Hamid AH, if he be not weary of 
thee," 

This reference to another Mohammedan, possibly a 
mustached person of inflammable temperament, so exas- 
perated the woman that she replied: 

*'Speak not thus to me, descendant of a grandfather 
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with a burnt beard 1 You have many rupees, given you 
by those who dance before the maharaja, and you spend 
them drinking in the bazaar." 

"Leave me, woman of a hundred lovers!" was the 
retort courteous. "Go to your swine's den and trouble 
me not, or I will make thee my mother-in-law." 

"I will not leave thee, O son of a female pig I I will 
have speech with the maharani, and she will order thee 
the administration of a stick, first-born of an ape! My 
brother shall come and slipper thee, dog!" 

"Mad one! She ass! Filth of the bazaar! If thou 
goest not, I will drive thee forth with the maharaja's 
whip." 

"You touch me with a whip!" she screamed. "Say 
not so, accursed offspring of a harem ! Speak thus to the 
dancing girls, but not to me, thy wife." 

"Monkey face, why dost thou not die?" 

"Eater of unclean food, why dost thou not feed thy 
family?" 

The man rushed into a room, presumably to obtain the 
means of lashing her with a weapon keener than his 
tongue, but the woman vanished, with mutterings of 
vengeance, and Kate was left to piece together, with 
dazed mind, the vague innuendoes she had gathered 
from their conversation. 

Late that night, disdaining disguise or subterfuge, she 
suddenly quitted her apartments and unexpectedly passed 
the guard of Rajputs always stationed in the corridor 
leading to the zenana. One who would have preceded 
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her she imperiously commanded to return to his post. 
She walked rapidly through dimly lighted passages and 
vaulted halls, threading her way iearlessly toward a 
quarter of the palace, which she had seen but once, being 
ostensibly the duftar, or offices of the state departments. 

At last there reached her ears the subdued tapping of 
a drum, the scraping of fiddles and the twang of guitar- 
strings. She approached an apartment whence these 
sounds proceeded. The entrance was screened by heavy 
curtains, and she paused for an instant to look through 
a slight aperture w^here the velvet folds joined. 

Close to her, standing or sitting with their backs to 
the door, were a number of musicians, playing strange 
instruments, but not unmusically, while two men rattled 
with nimble fingers on tiny drums. In the center of the 
floor, on a square of oilcloth, three women, almost nude, 
save for a wealth of gold and jeweled ornaments, spun, 
danced, and postured with amazingly agile contortions. 
Two were slim girls, while one, the leader, was outrj^e- 
ously fat, and she it was who wriggled most convulsively, 
and lent a vicious significance to every movement of her 
quivering bulk. 

Even while Kate was gazing between the curtains, so 
spellbound, so large-eyed with amazement that, as yet, 
there was room for no sentiment of keener emotion in 
her surcharged brain, this woman began to sing, or 
shriek, in a high-pitched voice that suggested madnpess 
rather than orderly melody. But the words of her scmg, 
and the antics which accompanied them, produced warm 
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commendations from a select gathering of native 
grandees squatted on piles of cushions thrown haphazard 
about a low carpeted dais at the farther end of the 
spacious room. 

Foremost among them sat the maharaja. She recog- 
nized a few of his companions; young men who were 
either state officials or his friends of the polo -ground and 
race-course. They were all smoking cigarettes or Indian 
pipes, and attendants flitted about filling empty glasses 
with wine or spirits. 

Kate had often witnessed the ordinary, wearisome 
nautch which is provided as a stock entertainment at 
Indian festivals, but that this orgy of abandonment could 
be enacted within the walls of the palace of Barapore 
had never entered her wildest dreams. There was a 
species of fervid lunacy in the spectacle. The gyrations 
of the singer, the extravagance of her actions, the ear- 
spHtting screaming of her song, seemed to have a pro- 
gressive effect on her hearers. The chief persons present 
began to applaud vociferously and clap their hands. 

'Woo! Waor 

''Sha?ashr 

"Well danced, Moti Nashinl'' 

This from the maharaja, who threw a heavy bangle 
on the floor close to the woman's twitching toes. His 
action was followed by the others. They pitched coins, 
notes, and valuable ornaments to the dancer. She, in- 
spired to higher flights, whirled and bent in absolute 
frenzy, until the inhuman raving was no longer possiblCji 
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and she collapsed, triumphant but almost insensihie, 
amidst the tokens of her prowess. 

The chorus of plaudits that burst forth was strangtly 
interrupted. ICate thrust the curtains apart and entered 
the room. The wailing music suddenly stopped. The 
two younger dancing girls hastily cowered near their 
prostrate companion and furtively sought to wrap their 
limbs in their discarded shawls. Gopal Singh, leaning 
back to speak to some one, half-fose when he saw his 
wife, and his face darkened. 

"You, Kate!" he cried. "Who brought you here?" 

She looked at him in silence for a little space, and 
then turned her calm eyes to the palpitating form of 
the spent dancer, whose gross bosom was rising and 
falling in labored respiration. 

"Is this my rival ?" she asked, and each syllable reached 
Gopal Singh like a particle of ice. 

He gained his feet and came forward with a heavy 
unsteadiness that crushed to atoms the delicate filigree- 
work of more than one gold bracelet. 

"Confound it I" he reiterated. "Why did you come 
here, Kate? It is not fitting. You do not understand. 
You see, in India, our amusements " 

"Are of this variety. Yes, I know now. Oh, God, 
that I had known before I came!" 

She shrank away from his outstretched hands. She 
fled, weeping wildly, through the dark corridors, and he 
followed, imploring, cursing, almost threatening if she ^ 
would not stop and listen to him. But he could not over- 
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take her, and at last she reached her bedroom. She 
locked the door, and ran to a dressing-case, whence she 
produced a revolver. 

Gopal Singh, panting with haste and the effect of wine, 
hammered fiercely without. 

"Let me in," he roared. "If you do not open the 
door I will smash it." 

"And I swear to you, by all that I hold sacred, that 
I will shoot you dead on the threshold !" 

"Kate! Kate! Be reasonable!" 

"Go away, you black beast. Go, or I will fire through 
the panels. Go now, before I count four. One — two — 
three " 

"Oh, d n you !" he shouted ; and she heard his re- 
treating footsteps as he crossed the marble landing and 
went slowly down the stairs. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE IDES OF MARCH. 

The talk in the native cavalry mess at Ambala was all 
of the plague and its uncanny trick of breaking out in un- 
expected localities. So long as the "quick death" con- 
fined its ravages to Bombay there was no anxiety 
throughout the rest of India. The explanatk)n of this 
close affection of the disease for Bombay was simple and 
satisfactory — to the rest of India. 

The great city of the western coast stood on a low 
island. The excessive use of water, combined with the 
unsanitary habits of a million inhabitants, had, after 
many generations, converted the island into a gigantic 
cesspool, by gradually raising the sunken water-level. 

Here was theory, historical and dogmatic, hand in 
hand with practise, the plague. Two years of experi' 
ence made the proposition definite — an article of faith re- 
liable as the moon's quarters. Even Bombay accepted 
the inevitable and agreed to whitewash its interiors. 

Just to show that the East survived, two or three 
English magistrates were murdered at Poona and else- 
where, and the governor was compelled to fix an hour 
for certain British war-ships to shell the Mazagon bazaar. 

This latter sort of interference with the home life of the 
native was too much for the digestion of even the most 
enthusiastic Brahman. He did not mind others being" 
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hanged, but indiscriminate shrapnel was really absurd, 
so whitewash was accepted— as a compromise. 

But, alas ! the day came when men sickened and died 
from bubonic fever in Calcutta, Delhi, Multan, and La- 
hore — when Kalka, the threshold of that lofty sanctuary, 
Simla, had to be guarded like a French octroi station 
lest the infection should climb even to the foot of Jakko. 

The Bombay "water-logging" theory required revi- 
sion, yet the plague spread, and with it marched crass 
ignorance, famine, and fanatical resistance. Each dis- 
trict began to hide its dead and defy the whitewash of 
government in its own way. Englishmen toiled with 
bulldog persistence to save the native from the effects 
of his cwn stupidity. They argued with him, strove to 
convince him by sheer force of example, occasionally 
sabered him when he rose in frenzied riot; and, as a 
final sacrifice, more than twenty devoted members of the 
Indian Civil Service laid down their lives in one year 
in the vain effort to avert the self-imposed doom of the 
millions entrusted to their care. 

No wonder that Ambala discussed the plague — ^not 
seriously, of course, for grim death himself is treated 
flippantly in India, but with speculative eye for the prob- 
able course of events. 

The regimental song-maker — a variety artist who could 
smoke, sing, and vamp a first-class accompaniment at the 
same time — had just regaled his lounging hearers with a 
ditty entitled "The Place Where the Punkah-Coolie 
Died."v In response to a call for more — it was a guest 
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night, and the diners were complaisant — ^he gave them 
"a little thing of his own." Being topical, it dealt with 
the all-pervading subject. 

Rattling off a one-two three-four strum on the piano, 
he sang: 

"I've bin sojferin' in India just a year, 
An' it seems to be a very funny thing 
That many a wicked clip be'ind the ear 
Is got in fightin' subjects of the king. 
It's a licker when you comes to think it out, 

That to 'elp a chap you knock 'im on the 'ead. 
Oh, it's ketch 'im, an' it's stretch 'im — ^to the doctor's 
quarters fetch 'im — 
Even if you 'ave to fill 'im up with lead." 

"How is it," inquired the pulpit tones of a newly joined 
fadri, or cltrgymm, "that all verses ascribed to Thomas 
Atkins are couched in the cockney dialect?" 

"It is one of the laws of Kipling," answered the 
colonel, hastily forestalling a ribald subaltern. But fate 
willed that the subaltern's chance should come. The 
curate happened to hear him bemoaning the loss of a 
favorite groom, and promptly intervened. 

"Our mission compound is crowded just now. We 
have several grooms there. Won't you " 

"What! Take a native Christian 1 No fear." 

"But why not?" 

"Because 'tis better to stumble on the path than be 
upheld by thieves and murderers." 

The apt quotation amazed the other ; it even annoyed 
him. 
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"You seem to understand the letter more than the 
spirit of the precept," he said. 

"Now, look here, Mr. Jenkins. How many native 
Christian servants have you in the Qergy House?" 

"Really, I have not — er — inquired." 

"Then do so. They are such poisonous blackguards 
that those who know them best are the last to employ 
them, ni bet you a gold ijiohur " 

"I never wager," said the offended ecclesiastic, stalking 
across the room. Biit he made the suggested inquiry 
later, and found that out of fifteen servants in the Clergy 
House only three were converts — employed to roll and 
water the garden! Every domestic in whom trust was 
reposed was either a Mohammedan or a Hindu. 

An orderly entered, carr)nng the yellow envelope that 
denotes the "urgent" telegram of India, and handed it 
to the colonel, who paused in the act of lighting a cigar 
in ordet* to learn the result of a pony race at Lucknow. 
Captain Ayriss' mare, Flamengo, was entered, and the 
regiment were on it to a man. So assured were the 
others that the race supplied the text of the message that 
conversation was momentarily suspended while the chief 
read it. 

Even the Reverend Jenkins detected a wandering look 
in the major's eyes, and suspended a strong and convin- 
cing argument whereby he proved conclusively that the 
recent success of the local mission was wholly due to the 
efforts of bazaar preachers and not to the pinch of 
famine. 
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But the coloners face suddenly assumed its "boot-and- 
saddle" expression. He turned to the adjutant. 

"Captain Ayriss is orderly oflicer for the day, is he 
notr 

"Yes, sir." 

"Bring him to my quarters at once." 

He strode across the room, but stopped for a moment 
to speak to the "commissioner" — ^the civil head of an 
Indian district. 

"There is a deuce of a row in Barapore over the 
plague inspection measures enforced by the maharaja," 
he said. "I am ordered from Lahore to send a squadron 
of cavalry there immediately, by troop-train and forced 
marches. I expect " 

"That orders will await me at my bungalow? Yes? 
Well, as a matter of fact, I have been ready for this row 
during the past week. My camp is loaded into bullock- 
wagons at Deoli. They will be miles on the road when 
the troop-train gets there." 

"My dear fellow, why on earth didn't you warn me?" 

"Because it was sheer guesswork on my part. You 
see, I know the maharani. Three months ago she was 
joined by a strong-minded young person, a Miss Marion 
Forbes, who has taken a degree in medicine. Between 
them they must have tried to sanitate Barapore, and you 
know what that means." 

Bugles rang out over the parade-ground, lights flashed, 
orders, brief and decisive, produced from dim interiors 
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a torrent of half-naked Mohammedan troopers, and, in 
less than an hour, one hundred and fifty fully armed and 
accoutered smmrs were riding to the railway-station, 
leading with them fifty spare horses, and followed by 
light baggage and ammunition carts. 

The Fourteenth Bengal Lancers prided themselves 
on their extreme mobility and their instant readiness in 
the matter of transport. One hour and a half after the 
receipt of the telegram the colonel sent off his reply 
to thfe military authorities : 

"The squadron has left this station for Deoli, and is 
timed to reach there at four-thirty." 

Major Cunningham, a man who had twice won the 
Dholpore Cup for pig-sticking, commanded the column. 
His second in command was Captain Ayriss, and there 
were two other British officers. Lieutenants Boyd and 
Wilkinson. The men were all Punjabi Mohammedans, 
whiskered swaggerers who would cheerfully cut every 
Hindu throat in the peninsula. Thus does Britain govern 
Indm— ^divide et empera, pera. 

In the cigar-lit quietude of the train, in the prepara- 
tion of which the railway officials vied for speed and 
proficiency with the Lancers, forgetting only to put oil 
in the lamps, Tennant explained to his military friends: 
some recent developments in Barapore. 

"After some exciting episodes at the outset," he said, 
"the maharani succeeded in making herself very popu- 
lar. She accepted the inevitable, and practically lives 
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apart from her husband. She not only made rapid 
progress with the language, but ingratiated herself with 
the natives by a clever adaptation of her dress on state 
occasions to ideas consonant with their notions of cere- 
mony. The wife of Narayan Singh, a rival claimant of 
the guddi, fell ill from fever, and the maharani nursed 
her and cured her, resolutely spending several days alone 
in the midst of her enemies. Then, again, the son of the 
maharaja by his first wife was in charge of a dangerous 
old lunatic, his grandmother, known locally as the Tonahi- 
Jan, or Witch Spirit. The maharani insisted that he 
should be brought to the palace and treated with all the 
distinction due to his rank. The boy has become very 
much attached to her, but his existence may easily cause 
grave trouble in the future, now that another youngster 
of the m^le persuasion has put in an appearance. How» 
ever, everything was going on smoothly, to all outward 
appearance, and in ten years' time Barapore might have 
become as modernized as Baroda, with an English woman 
as regent, when this infernal plague swept through the 
Punjab and unsettled the people more than any event 
since the Mutiny. It is possible, too, that the presence 
of this Miss Forbes, with her class-room notions of twen- 
tieth-century hygiene " 

"You need have no fear of Miss Forbes as a disturb- 
ing agent," put in Ayriss quietly. "She is a very sensible 
girl, and she knows India better than the maharani." 

"Do you know her?" was the surprised comment. 

"Yes. I met her several times — in London." 
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"Oh ! I am glad to hear she will Se helpful rather 
than the reverse, as I feared." 

"The fact is" — explained Dick slowly — "the root of all 
the mischief is not plague, or the succession, or hostility 
to the English maharani, but Russian intrigue." 

Tennant alone dd not join in the chorus of laughing 
unbelief. 

"What do you know about it?" he asked; and there 
was that in his voice which silenced the scoffers. 

"Nothing beyond what Mar — Miss Forbes told me." 

"I — er — ^understood that the lady's name is Marion," 
said Wilkinson, the sporting subaltern. 

"There must be a rat in this carriage," murmured 
Boyd. 

"The next compartment is empty," said the major; and 
Ayriss was allowed to proceed. 

"There is no reason for concealment in the matter. 
Miss Forbes and I will be married next October." 

Wilkinson groaned deeply. He foresaw the collapse 
of the regimental polo-team, but Cunningham stopped 
protests and congratulations alike by saying : 

"I am sorry I took you by surprise to-night, Ayriss. I 
wondered why the deuce you looked so queer when I told 
you that there was a row at Barapore." 

Instantly the thoughts of each man present flew for- 
ward to the crowded city by the lake, distant yet two 
whole days of rapid marching. They knew what a fear- 
ful thing is the fanaticism of the East when thoroughly 
aroused; its excesses, its tigerish barbarism. What if 
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already the mob were triumphant and the palace in their 
hands 1 There was a thrilling silence while tbey listened 
to the rhythmic throbbing of the engine speeding onward 
through the night. 

"The advance-guard can push ahead," murmured 
Wilkinson. "With led horses we could '* 

"What of Russia, Ayriss?" broke in Tennant. It was 
best to avoid discussing possibilities. 

"Only this — ^there can be no doubt that Barapore is, 
or was, one of the few native states in which disorder 
could be readily stirred up in the event of the long- 
deferred battle on the Helmund. Money was forth- 
coming liberally for bribes, and Umrao Singh, the com- 
mander-in-chief, is popularly supposed to be the ring- 
leader of the pro-Russian faction. The late maharaja 
and the dewan were got rid of because they were un- 
swervingly loyal. It is practically certain that Gopal 
Singh, before he came to the throne, and after his acces- 
sion, too, received large sums through the Russian em- 
bassy in London. I myself saw him leaving it late at 
night within a few hours of the news of the Barapore 
murders reaching town. Recently, ho\yever, he has 
changed his tune." 

"Does loyalty pay best, then?" asked the major. 

"Miss Forbes attributes the change to other motives. 
His wife's influence counts for something, of course. 
The moment she heard a word of the position of affairs 
she insisted on a thorough repudiation of Umrao Singh 
and his intrigues. Then, again, he is waxing fat, and 
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likes to avoid trouble. The viceroy, too, gave Gopal 
Singh a very cordial reception at Calcutta last cold 
weather, and Kate Maharani fairly dazzled the vice-regal 
set by her diamonds and good looks. She is a beauty, I 
believe." 

"Haven't you seen her?" said Tennant. 

"Oh, yes. I met her — with Miss Forbes — in town." 

"Go on with the yarn, Ayriss," cried Boyd. "Yours 
is a bad case evidently." 

"It is believed — ^there is a sort of impression^-that the 
maharaja has paid back the money advanced to him by 
Russia, stoutly maintaining that it was a loan, bearing 
ordinary interest, and in the same shadowy way the corol- 
lary is that three or four lakhs of rupees have returned 
to the state for the express purpose of removing him 
from the throne." 

"He is to be hoist by his own coin, in fact," said 
Boyd. 

"It is a beastly error to pay anybody," growled Wilk- 
inson. "I sent my tailor a check on account the other 
day, and he had the cheek to write back and say that 
unless the balance " 

"How did Miss Forbes ascertain her information with 
such remarkable accuracy?", inquired the commissioner. 

"She is well up in Persian," explained Dick. "She 
can read and write the Skikast, and there is no doubt 
that she has learned from the natives sufficient to eluci- 
date all that her friend told her. She has been in Bara- 
pore four months now, having come out last November 
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— and the theories I have given you are gathered from 
her most recent letters." 

"By Jovel" broke in Wilkinson, "I remember now 
that you took a mysterious trip to Ghaziabad early in 
the cold weather. I wondered at the time what it was 
that brought you to that Godforsaken hole. Of course 
you went to waylay the girl." 

Dick smiled in the darkness. His comrade's absurd 
choice of a word had a ring of actuality about it. Way- 
lay — that was exactly what he 'had done. After much 
map-studying and brow-knitting, Marion sent him a 
telegram before she left Bombay : 

"Passing through Ghaziabad at eleven -thirty." 

He was an old friend, and Ghaziabad was reasonably 
near to Ambala — on the map. Of course he journeyed 
thither by an unnecessarily early train. He paced the 
platform for hours, wondering what he should say, how 
he could utilize those precious twenty minutes to assure 
himself that he had not been fostering a year-long delu- 
sion. He made miserable the lives of Kellner & Co.'s 
manager and the refreshment-room cook in striving to 
achieve a menu far removed from the everlasting chicken 
hot and chicken cold, chicken soup and chicken curry of 
the average Indian station. 

At long last the train came, and in it Marion, shyly 
ensconced in a reserved compartment. He tore open the 
door and sprang into the inner obscurity. She, trem- 
bling somev/hat, with quick waves of color darkening her 
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sun-browned face, held out the hand of conventionality, 
but utterly forgot to utter the quiet words of greeting she 
had prepared. He, too, was dumb. He grasped the out- 
stretched hand, and felt that it was tremulous, fluttering, 
so unlike the chill self-possession he had- feared to meet. • 
And then, with9Ut spoken syllable, they flung themselves 
into each other's arms, until he found voice to murmur 
that she was his. darling and dearest and sweetest, and 
she could tell him that she had finally made up her 
mind never to marry any one other than himself. 

And all this time a frantic Khansamah was beseech- 
ing the sahib to remember that the train only waited 
twenty minutes, and the miss-sahib had to eat a meal of 
six courses, specially cooked for her. 

Not a morsel of food did she touch. Some of the 
dishes and a bottle of wine were T)rought to the carriage 
and left there. When the guard's whistle blew, Dick 
kissed her again, and looked at the happiness in her tear- 
ful eyes. 

*1 suppose I am to consider myself engaged." »It was 
a weak attempt at audacity ; and the break in her voice 
thrilled him. 

"That is what I meant to convey," he answered, dis- 
regarding an official protest, and squeezing her again 
while he stood on the foot-board. 

"There, there!" she cried. "I don't want you to kill 
yourself to convince me. You must live now, for my 
sake." 

Those were her parting words. The condition of 
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Upper India since Marion went on to Barapore had ab- 
solutely stopped all chance of a single day's absence 
from duty for government servants. "It was dashed 
hard," said Boyd, "that a fellow couldn't even go to 
Lucknow to see that Flamengo wasn't doped by a 
groom." 

Ayriss did not notice, in his reverie, that his com- 
panions had ceased talking. Finally, the irrepressible 
Wilkinson struck a match and held it close to Dick's 
face. 

He made a rapid pass or two in meshieric fashion. 

"Hey!" he cried. "Fire! Murder! Perlice! Come 
back from Ghaziabad! Tell us more about these trea- 
sons, spoils, and stratagems at Barapore." 

Dick laughed and sought a fresh cigar. 

"My budget is ended. Ask Tennant for the latest 
news." 

"Saving the fact that a week ago the maharaja warned 
Lahore that he expected trouble with a small section of 
his subjects, I know no more than you," said the com- 
missioner. 

"Do you expect any orders at Saharunpore ?" inquired 
Cunningham. 

"Most decidedly. My present instructions are beauti- 
fully vague. I am tq advise and help the maharaja, ow- 
ing to Colonel Byng's absence on sick leave, and you 
are to act as my escort." 

Saharunpore did not yield much in the shape of addi- 
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tional instructions save the interesting item that the Holi 
Festival, or Feast of Light, when all good Hindus deco- 
rate their houses, within and without, with multi-colored 
lamps, would take place on March 22, and a religious 
disturbance might possibly take place that night. It was 
then the early morning of the twenty-first. The telegram 
concluded : 

"The lieutenant-governor hopes that you - and your 
escort will reach Barapore before nightfall. Your arrival 
will probably be quite unexpected by the populace. If 
stem measures are needed to repress disorder let them 
be taken promptly and thoroughly, but, if possible, act 
always in the name and with the authority of the maha- 
raja. His honor trusts entirely to your discretion to 
restore order speedily and unostentatiously." 

"In other words," commented Major Cunningham, 
"you may get a 'Thank you' if all goes well, but you will 
be publicly flogged if questions are asked in Parliament, 
and some radical idiot from Manchester or South Wales 
gives the home government a hot bath over it." 

Tennant sighed. "I wouldn't care so much," he said 
wearily, "if only the idiot himself could accompany us 
during the next forty-eight hours." 

To-morrow night! By making sixty miles a day it 
was just possible for the small force to reach Barapore 
before sunset on the second day. Ayriss set his teeth 
and looked fixedly at a group of Pathan horse-dealers 
squatted on the platform in picturesque dirtiness. 

A porter relighted the carriage-lamps, and the tribes- 
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men, border ruffians and horse copers, suddenly awoke to 
the fact that the train was filled with troops. They 
stood up and gazed fixedly at the British officers. In 
their bearing was none of the docile subserviency that 
marks the average native of India. These men were stal- 
wart, muscular, hairy scoundrels; free and wild as the 
air of their mountain fastnesses. 

Their black eyes, long, hooked nose, unkempt hair, 
and flowing garments likened them more to Bedouins 
than Asiatics, and the steady glances they exchanged 
with the Englishmen seemed to say : 

"We understand each other. You are good fighters, 
but we are better. Sometimes you make us play at being 
good by force of your numbers and your long-range 
guns, but you can never subdue us." 

So calmly defiant was their attitude that Wilkinson and 
Boyd, not accustomed to the swaggering contempt of 
the Afridi for all but his own kith and kin, were very 
much annoyed by it. They did not perceive that Ayriss 
was really the object of the tribesmen's fixed* stare, and 
when a favorable opportunity oflFered, Wilkinson grinned 
fiendishly at them and placed his thumb to the end of 
his nose, waggling his fingers quickly the while. 

To his horror, one of the Afridis, a splendidly Huilt 
fellow, who might serve as a model for Judas Maccabeus, 
came forward and spoke to Ayriss in sonorous Pushtu, 
a language which none of the others understood. 

After a vigorous conversation the mountaineer pro- 
duced from some recess of his voluminous robes a superb' 
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piece of turquoise embedded in its native matrix. The 
stone was as big as a pigeon's egg on its polished side, 
and absolutely flawless. After some demur, Ayriss ac- 
cepted it. The Afridi salaamed with a courtly grace that 
still claimed equality. He glanced at Wilkinson with a 
smile, and said something before he strode back to re^ 
join his fellows. 

"Hello, Jimmy," cried Ayriss; "what have you done 
to annoy him? He asks me to tell you that if ever you 
show your ape-face across the border you will be made to 
grin through a donkey's bridle." 

Wilkinson, of course, was duly amazed, though he 
winked expressively at the Afridi. The others, curious 
to learn the meaning of the little transaction they had 
just witnessed, paid no heed to him. 

"I met that chap in the Barah Valley," explained Dick 
modestly. "My revolver was empty, and I was too near 
to permit him to reload his Martini, so we fought it 
out fairly, Sheffield steel against Kabulese tulwar. His 
weapon snapped close to the hilt, and I spared his life. I 
liked the beggar's style. You should have seen the way 
in which he straightened himself and dropped his hands 
to take the thrust he would certainly have given me under 
the same conditions. So I let him go, and he has not 
forgotten me. He pressed this turquoise upon me as a 
memento, and at the same time assured me that the next 
time we meet in the neighborhood of Tirah his blade will 
not break.'* 

"An extraordinary race," said Tennant. "I wonder if 
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Russia counts the cost when she attempts to cross the 
Hindu Khush. The Afghans will give her trouble 
enough, but these mountaineers might easily repel her 
without our striking a blow should we decide to defend 
Quetta, the Indus, and Peshawur, and not advance to the 
Helmund." 

"I once saw seven of them, in a hill fort, hold back 
half a battalion of sepoys for two hours," said Ayriss. 
"They killed twenty-four rank and file and one officer — 
poor Grant of the 29th-^before they were rushed and 
bayoneted to the last man." 

So Jimmy surreptitiously blew a kiss to the group of 
vagabond swashbucklers as the train steamed out of the 
station, and they deigned to smile dryly at him, with 
sour consciousness that the old^r sahibs had been telling 
him h^ was vainly mocking better men than himself. 

At Deoli, as day dawned, they found a messenger from 
the maharaja— a dusty and worn Rajput, who drew from 
his turban a note addressed to "The Officer in Com- 
mand." Cunningham passed it to Tennant with the dry 
comment ; 

"Some definite news at last." 

The letter was brief and terribly n earnest: 

"Come here wth the utmost haste. Narayan Das has 
died from the plague. His widow, unveiled, has gone 
through the bazaar demanding vengeance. The palace is 
barricaded and some of my retainers may proye faithful. 
All well as yet, but an attack will certainly be made when 
night falls." 
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They all knew the weird significance of these few sen- 
tences. To the Anglo-Indian each phrase meant a vol- 
ume. They separated on the platform, each man quietly 
superintending the orderly unloading of horses and bag- 
gage. When they met they spoke briefly, but none ad; 
dressed Ayriss save in the words of mere routine, for 
ever and anon his eyes sought the straight tree-lined 
road that led from over a hundred miles up to the foot- 
Mills of the Himalayas, where nestled Barapore. 

A telepgraph peon found Wilkinson with a message, 
and Jimmy whispered to Boyd : 

"Flamengo won the cup. Shall we tell him?" 

"Better wait until we reach Barapore. He might 
curse Flamengo, which would be a pity, for she is a first- 
rater. How much had you on?" 

"Three hundred. Not another pice would Ahsan Beg 
give me. He is a frightful old scoundrel." 

"I think he fixed on a sort of scale; a thousand dibs 
for the commandant, three hundred for a subaltern, and 
ten for a sowar — ^just a month's pay, you see." 

"What was the starting price?" 

"Don't faint, old chap. Bear it like a man— one hun- 
dred to eight against." 

"What have I won? Tell me quick. You have a 
head for figures." 

"Three thousand seven hundred and fifty rupees." 

"Oh, my sainted aunt! Two glorious months in town! 
Look outf The major is coming. Was his figure eight 
hundred?" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BECAUSE ONE MAN DIED. 

In a vast house of secret aspect, situate but a stone's 
throw from the busy market-place, yet hidden in a laby- 
rinth of narrow alleys, Narayan Das lay dead. Only a 
few hours earlier he had gone among the people to advise 
the prompt removal of those stricken by the plague and 
the thorough cleaning of infected premises. Such were 
the simple measures insisted upon by Kate Maharani and 
agreed to by her husband — ^and Narayan Das said they 
were wise and judicious measures, which should be en- 
couraged rather than resisted. 

His attitude aroused the outspoken condemnation, even 
the active menaces, of the malcontents. In him were 
centered the hopes of those to whom Kate's enlightened 
ideas were anathema, and they bitterly resented the sup- 
port he gave to the ordinance issued from the palace and 
half-heartedly enforced by the maharaja's officers. Mo- 
hammedan moUah and Hindu fakir alike sunk for once 
their daily feud and united in cursing the renegade, while 
the fearsome old hag, the Tonahi-Jan — meeting him in 
the great square where the pigeons gathered in flocks — 
withdrew the curtains of her palanquin and shrieked 
weird malisons. 

"Never shalt thou sit on the guddi of Barapore !*' she 
<;roaked, stretching out a withered hand in fierce exQcr^- 
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tion. "There is a blight on thee, and thy days are num- 
bered. Never shall a son arise to comfort thee or a 
daughter to do honor to thy name. Go hence, chicken- 
heart " 

"Nay, mother," he broke in with forced cheerfulness, 
for the allusion to the fact that his beautiful and accom- 
plished wife — ^the Hindu lady whose life had been saved 
by Kate — ^bore him no children touched him sorely. 
"Nay, call me not that, whatever else may seem fitting. 
'Tis not a cowardly thing to tell the truth when the tell- 
ing causes friends to fall away, and even those who are 
my kindred to hide their faces when I approach." 

"Thou hast a plausible tongue, Narayan Das, but thy 
liver is white like the skin of the woman who has brought 
death to Barapore. When before have the people hun- 
gered? Why are the shutters up in the shops of the 
grain-dealers? There is woe in the bazaar, and death 
in every house. Men wither and die, and the grain^ rots 
in the soil. Barapore is accursed — ^the white witch has 
cast a spell upon the land." 

"Others suffer even more than we do," he replied. 
"Hunger and plague have visited us in other years." 

"It is a lie. They were brought hither by the British 
Raj to exterminate th^ people." 

A buzz of approval swept through the gathering crowd. 
They all dreaded this wizened old woman. Her mad wits 
were supematurally keen, and she was popularly reputed 
to be the incarnation of an evil spirit, for none knew 
whence sh^ came, ngr did she in ^ught resemble any of 
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the mixed nationalities of which the city was composed. 
Yet her bitter words expressed the belief in their hearts, 
and they rejoiced in her fearlessness. 

Narayan Das gazed around with contemptuous indif- 
ference. He shrugged his shoulders and smiled cynically. 

"It is written otherwise in the records," he said. 

"It is written that thou shalt be among the first to 
die,'* she screamed; and those who were nearest cringed 
lest the baleful spell of her glance should happen to fall 
next upon them. 

But an interruption came. An irregular squad of 
mounted men advanced through the crowded street, 
shouting : 

"Make way there for the maharani!" 

The mob yielded, and the Tonahi-Jan's palanquin was 
hustled to one side. A carriage passed at a sharp trot 
In it were seated Kate and Marion, going out for their 
usual evening drive. 

Close behind rode the maharaja, somewhat swollen, 
but still a good horseman, and with him a troop of picked 
retainers. He thought it best to show a confidence he 
did not feel. Though Jie could ill spare even a couple 
of hours for exercise, he strove to avoid the semblance of 
secluding himself in the palace, and he had purposely 
chosen an outward route that led through the bazaar 
rather than a less crowded road which gave direct access 
to the nearest g^te of the city. 

"O-heT screeched the old woman. "Seest thou, Nara- 
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yan Das? She comes! Why not place thy turban be- 
neath her horses' feet?" 

Kate heard the cry, and caught sight of the wicked old 
face glaring at her. 

"There she is, Marion," she whispered. "That is the 
madwoman I told you of." 

Marion obtained but a glimpse of the crinkled features 
and blazing eyes, but they startled her inexpressibly. 
There is no wonder that in the dark ages men spoke of 
madness as possession by the devil. The Tonahi-Jan, 
peering from the somber interior of the palanquin, might 
well be an evil spirit gazing from the abode of a lost soul. 

As the carriage swept on, the maharani recognized 
Narayan Das. She bowed graciously, and he, though an- 
gered and humiliated by the sneering of the mob, sa- 
laamed in return. The maharaja, quick to note the char- 
acter of the gathering, held up a hand to check his es- 
cort, and reined in his charger close to his cousin. 

"Brother," he said, in a clear voice heard by all, "there 
is good news to hand to-day. I have bought ten thou- 
sand maunds of grain at Lahore, and the first bullock 
train, carrying five hundred maunds, leaves Deoli to-day. 
Soon there will be food in plenty, and seed for the fields." 

He dashed on in pursuit of the carriage. For an in- 
stant no one spoke, until a veiled figure, wearing a Jain 
face-mask to prevent the killing of insects by the breath, 
crept close to the palanquin and hissed a few words to its 
occupant. 

The Tonahi-Jan cackled in loud laughter. 
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"Yes/* she cried, "it is true, brother. The bullocks 
are yoked; I can hear the groaning of the axles. But 
it is not grain they bear. It is the food and tents of 
the redcoats. Gopal Singh fears his people — he does not 
feed them. The white people are coming to desecrate 
your homes and pollute your wives and daughters." 

The carriage, crossing the square, disturbed the blue- 
rock pigeons which covered the roadway with an ani- 
mated carpet. They rose in front of the escort with the 
'whir of myriad wings. Wheeling overhead with the 
precision of an aerial regiment of guards, they momen- 
tarily shut out the sunlight. 

"I didn't think there were so many pigeons in the 
world," said Marion. "They form a living canopy." 

"To-day they remind me of a pall," was the sad an- 
swer; for the Maharani of Barapore had come to dread 
the sight of the Tonahi-Jan. 

The palace party returned from their brief outing at 
half-past six. At seven o'clock the daily camel-post 
slouched into the market-place with the pace of a fast- 
trotting horse. 

"O'hS, bhair cried many. "Didst see aught of grain- 
wagons on the road?" 

"Yes, in plenty; and with them the camp of an English 
commissioner-sahib." 

He jingled on, with heavy bounce, and disappeared 
through the bazaar gate of the palace. 

"Which shall we believe?" said the crowd. They 
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wavered in their faith, some inclining to the maharaja, 
others to the witch. 

At eight o'clock the rumor spread that Narayan Das 
had been taken ill soon after partaking of his evening 
meal. At ten he was dead, and his distracted widow was 
running through the bazaar with unveiled face and the 
agonized utterances of a woman regardless of all else in 
the world save her sorrow. 

"They have killed my husband," she wailed. "Help 
me,, ye men of Barapore, to take vengeance on his mur- 
derers." 

Narayan Das had been poisoned, she knew not by what 
means or by whom. There were those who ran with her 
who said he was dead from the plague. A native doctor, 
summoned in all haste, administered an electuary, of 
which the chief ingredients were pearls and cornelians 
ground to fine powder. After taking this draft the pa- 
tient showed signs of imminent dissolution. He vainly 
strove to say something to his wife, but the fresh torture 
of the doctor's compound, added to the eviscerating ef- 
fects of the poison, conquered his powers of resistance, 
and he succumbed within a few minutes. 

The news of his death — the sight of a high-caste Hindu 
woman exhibiting her tear-stricken face and naked breasts 
in the public ways — ^moved the uncertain mob as little else 
could have moved it. 

Narayan Das was dead from the plague — Narayan Das 
had been killed — Narayan Das had been given the plague 
by his enemies — and who were his enemies if not the 
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occupants of the palace ? Then the old witch was right 
His hours were numbered ! He would be among the first 
to die ! Those were her words. And now his wife was 
nmning undraped through the bazaar. What man was 
safe ? Whose house sacred ? 

Brothers, should these things be permitted? Whether 
the name of God be Allah or Khuda, let ancient feuds be 
forgotten, and common cause be made against the new 
and unknown dangers brought by the sahibs from be- 
yond the black water. Ah, those terrible sahibs, even 
now marching from Deoli — what cared they for the wise 
laws of Manu, or the fierce gospel of the Koran? 

It was said — and there were those who paid good 
rupees for fostering the belief — ^that other sahibs were 
even now advancing through the northern hills to smite 
the English and drive them back into the sea. Anyhow, 
the great Brahman of Paniput had prophesied that the 
rule of the English would last only a hundred years, and 
the allotted century of British government was already 
completed. 

There must be a change. The Kismat of the East 
demanded an upheaval, a social earthquake by which the 
rich would become poor, and the poor rich. Brothers, 
we are the poor. Then follow Narayan Das' wife to the 
palace gates, and perchance there may be looting to- 
night, who knows! 

It was no part of the plan which removed the pre- 
tender when he became a loyalist that his distraught 
widow should receive protection and consolation in the 
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abode of Gopal Singh. When near to the palace gates 
she was hustled into a palanquin and swiftly borne away, 
while the cry went forth that she had been seized and 
maltreated by the Rajput guard. A revolver startled the 
tremulous air, a massive door of teak and iron was 
slammed with the loud clang of urgency, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time the city of Barapore was 
in a state of revolt against its ruler; the maharaja be- 
sieged in his palace by his subjects. 

Not that men were shooting or stabbing — ^as yet. Con- 
fusion, uncertainty, wild-eyed rumor were jumbling 
brains in a mad whirl. Amid the vortex, a few clear 
intellects strove to direct the swaying currents to suit 
their own ends. One of these eddies centered round the 
maharaja — for neither drink nor revelry could cloud his 
wits— the other found its rock in the bulky person of 
Umrao Singh. 

It was significant that while the head of the state was 
marshaling his army to^arrest an incipient rebellion, the 
titular leader of the state troops should be absent from 
the palace. A messenger sent in hot haste to summon 
him was clubbed to death before he had traversed fifty 
yards of the bazaar, and his torn and blood-stained uni- 
form, wrapped round a stone, was thrown into the stable 
courtyard. 

When the poor wretch's fate beciame known, the maha- 
raja ordered an instant muster of his Rajput and Sikh 
retainers. These, with a number of Mohammedans, were 
the only men he could trust within the walls. Every 
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other native, save a few servants, was summarily thrust 
forth into the bazaar. 

With the rest, dealt more blows than most to expe- 
dite his departure, was the messenger who met Tennant 
and the Lancers at Deoli. Promised a rich reward if he 
faithfully performed his task, the ruse of suspected dis- 
affection secured his safety at the hands of the mob, and 
the man rode the hundred and twenty miles in ten hours, 
for on the post-road the maharaja's orders still remained 
all-powerful. 

Marion Forbes, in this hour of perplexity, gave counsel 
that would have saved Barapore. 

"Scour the streets at the head of fifty troopers," she 
said to the maharaja. "Strike terror at once to the hearts 
of the malcontents, and if you have reason to suspect 
Umrao Singh as the leader of the outbreak bring him 
here a prisoner." 

"Those are violent measures," he answered dubiously. 
"They place on my shoulders the onus of beginning to 
shed blood. My position is not strong enough " 

"It will be far weaker to-morrow if you remain inact- 
ive." 

"I do not mean in that sense. Government disap- 
proves of native princes exercising drastic powers. When 
the commissioner reaches us it will be different." 

"He will advise you to do, at great loss of life, what 
may be accomplished now by simply terrifying an excited 
moB/^ 
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*'You do riot undetstand. I wish I could do as you 
suggest, but I cannot, I cannot.*' 

He passed his harid wearily over his eyes, and the 
girl felt that words were useless. For some hidden rea- 
son he was compelled to leave the dragooning of his 
lawless subjects to the stronger hand of the British raj. 
He dared not strike with his own unfettered arm. She 
pitied him. There are chains stronger than links of 
steel, and these now girdled his brain. 

The night passed in a vigil of suspense, but no further 
overt act was committed by the mob. When day came 
there was little outward evidence of the tumult of appre- 
hension that raged in palace and bazaar. The shops of 
the grain-dealers were closed, but their meager contents 
had long been hidden from the gaze of the hungry. Dur- 
ing the morning, Gopal Singh traversed the square, at- 
tended by a strong retinue, to bring the body of Narayan 
Das to the palace, so that it might be consumed on a pile 
of cedar-wood in the great courtyard with all the cere- 
mony befitting royal birth. 

The body was not to be found. It had been secretly 
removed, and the house was tenantless save by an old 
woman, who knew nothing, had seen nothing, could 
swear to nothing beyond the meager fact that she was 
bidden by some unknown messenger to keep the doors 
locked. Umrao Singh, too, had vanished. His servants 
said that he rode forth before daybreak to hurry up the 
grain-carts, and thus appease the hunger of the populace. 

There was truth in this. It was an adroit move. The 
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emeute of the previous night having failed, for want of 
a leader, to storm the palace, he was forced to find an 
excuse for absenting himself that day. Another dramatic 
coup was in preparation, and its success was assured. 
Meanwhile he would endeavor to divert the food supply 
to serve his own purposes. It must be Umrao Singh and 
not the maharaja who would feed the ravenous mob. 

The maharaja knew now that time, and time only, was 
the dominant factor in the situation. Backed by the ap 
proval of the British commissioner, and aided by the 
sabers of the official escort, he could soon reduce Bara- 
pore to submission. When the grain-depots were opened 
and the people fed, these troubled hours would fade like 
a mirage, his own position would be consolidated, and 
his opponents silenced,, if not imprisoned or banished. 

And so the day wore on, in anxious expectancy, though 
not without angry portents. Every road to the city was 
thronged with villagers trooping in to swell the numbers 
in the densely packed streets. Naked, ash-covered yogis, 
yellow-robed fakirs, religious mendicants from sacred 
shrines in the hills, Hindu ascetics of every type and 
caste, foregathered in the bazaar, talking in a dialect 
known to few and exciting public interest by their antics 
rather than their language or appearance. Whence came 
all the people? Why did they come? What magnet 
drew them to the fevered city? 

At evening, while men watched and waited, the camel- 
post jingled through the crowd, for it requires volcanic 
effects to stop routine in India. 
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*'0-he, bhai! what news of the bullock-wagons laden 
with grain?" 

"They rest by the roadside ; they are bidden to wait the 
passing of the sowars/' 

"Holy Ganga ! what sowars?*' 

"Those who come by train from Ambala. They ride 
with the commissioner-sahib." 

This intelligence disturbed palace and bazaar alike. 
Gopal Singh had sent no such order. It was part of 
some bold move by his rivals, which, for the moment, he 
could not fathom. In the streets the word passed from 
man to man that troops were coming to saber them into 
obedience. 

Each hour the plague grew in violence. Within the 
palace, too, men were lying in delirium, when dark-red 
tumors swelled out on the glands of the neck and in the 
armpits. The maharaja knew, but did not tell either his 
wife or Marion. He simply redoubled his promises of 
rich reward to all who ate his salt in faithful service. 
Neither in palace nor city did men care much who lived 
or died. The survivors would see rare times. That 
sufficed. 

In Kate's private apartments four women were gath- 
ered. Chandni Bhain, the ayah, held Kate's chubby little 
youngster in the light while his mother compared him 
with an enlargement of a faded miniature of her father. 
The modern-looking picture had reached her that day 
by the camel dak from a Calcutta firm. She appealed to 
Marion, to Mrs. Mold, to the ayah, even, to say that the 
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baby was like his grandfather. It was pitiful to hear 
her. 

"Look at his blue eyes, his fair hair ! Why, he is the 
image of dad, even to the very droop of his mouth in the 
corners. He does not resemble Jack a little bit." 

They perforce agreed with her, though Marion under- 
stood the secret terror of her friend lest the boy should 
have a dark skin, and Mrs. Mold could have told her that 
Eurasian children are often very fair in infancy. 

The conceit gave her a transient happiness. Her 
drawn face relaxed in momentary brightness, and she 
instantly placed the portrait on a table near the child's 
cot, so that all beholders might be struck by the simili- 
tude between her tiny son and the man in the old-fash- 
ioned uniform of a papal chevalier. 

A little native boy of nine years entered the room and 
ran to .Kate. He had a pleasant appearance and nice 
manners, and looked quite smart in a Fauntleroy suit. 

"Rani," he said, clinging to her affectionately, "father 
told me to come and stay with you. He will not let me 
remain with the soldiers." 

"Though you would prefer their company to ours, eh ?" 

"No, Rani, dear, not that, but they say there will be a 
fight to-night, and I want to see it." 

"What nonsense the servants do tell you. See, here 
is a picture of baby's grandfather. Do you like it ?" 

The young first-born of Barapore looked at the por- 
trait. He was much more self-possessed and acute than 
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an English boy of the same age. He examined the 
Chevalier Forsyth's presentment with critical glance. 

*'Was he a maharaja?" he inquired. 

"No, dear." 

"Oh!" 

"Why did you ask?" ^ 

"Because father told me that baby will be a maharaja 
when he grows up, and that I must fight for him when I 
am a man. As I will be Maharaja of Barapore, I thought 
perhaps that baby would be a maharaja in the state you 
came from." 

Kate flushed with annoyance, yet a sense of justice 
choked back the reproof on her lips. The quick-witted 
boy saw that he had said something wrong. 

"I did not mean to offend you, Rani," he cried impul- 
sively. "You can make baby the maharaja here if you 
like. Was that what father meant? I don't mind, 
really." 

His English was perfect, beyond a slight lisp. His 
olive face was regular as a Greek statue in its contour, 
and he differed from the infant in the cot in every detail 
of form and feature. This boy was slight, sinewy, and 
supple. The baby promised to grow into a big-boned, 
strong man. So determined was Kate that her offspring 
should be entirely English, that she refused to employ a 
wet-nurse, and nurtured him herself in nature's own 
fashion. 

She kindly patted the boy's head. 

"Do not trouble yourself about such matters, Dhial 
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Singh," she said softly. "Try to be good and honorable, 
and love your little brother, no matter what positions in 
life you and he occupy." 

With daiicness came tidings of uneasiness. Men risked 
their lives to enter the bazaar — ^probably gained rewards 
from both sides by impartial treachery — and brought 
back evidence of armed bands gathering in certain quar- 
ters, of scaling-ladders being made, of elephants, with 
heads armored for door-battering, stationed in neighbor- 
ing streets. The maharaja did not seem to be greatly 
perturbed. 

"They mean to attack," he said. "Very well, let them 
try it. Return and bring hither further news, so that we 
may be ready to meet them." 

It was noticed that his tiny garrison, some three hun- 
dred fighting men all told, were gathered in the main 
courtyard, in the precincts of the Diwan-i-Am, or hall 
of public audience, and on the walls facing the square. 
The messengers truly reported these things to the leaders 
of the rebels, and crept back, shortly before njidnight, to 
warn the maharaja that the bursting of three bombs in 
the market-place would be the signal for an immediate 
assault. 

To their intense surprise the two spies — palace serv- 
ants of the sweeper caste — were instantly seized, gagged, 
bound, and thrown into an empty stable, for every horse 
had been removed to the gardens on the lake-side. 

"I will keep my word," said Gopal Singh grimly, in 
reply to the mute appealing of their eyes. "You shall 
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be paid every rupee when this fight has ended. Mean- 
while, you will be compelled to remain honest." 

Some bearded Rajputs, who heard him, laughed loudly 
at the discomfiture of the unfortunate sweepers. The 
reason for his action was soon apparent. The loud ex- 
plosions of the bombs were followed by a< pandemonium 
of noise, a fierce outbreak of yells, a flashing of torches 
and naked weapons. 

Instantly every member of the garrison ran swiftly 
from gates and parapets toward the main building over- 
looking the gardens. Soon the foremost assailants, 
mad with bhang and the dream-glimpse of loot, were 
tumbling up the ladders placed against the walls, and two 
giant elephants dealt ponderous blows against the stout 
gates, loosening stones from the mbrtar and hinges from 
their sockets. 

Yet not a blow was struck or shot fired by the de- 
fenders. None of the rebels were aware of this. The 
uproar created in the attempt to gain an entrance effectu- 
ally prevented any lucid idea of actualities reaching those 
who inspired, and, to some extent, directed the assault. 
Quickly the main gate yielded. The excited elephants 
rushed through, trampling to death many who had gained 
the courtyard by way of the ladders. 

Cries of amazement and screams of agony mingled 
with the din of a thousand men fighting empty air. Yet 
the horde swept on, through the Diwan-i-Am, the Diwan- 
i-Khas, and the smaller pavilions, until the foremost 
strove to hold back. It was too late. Their yells of ter- 
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ror only acted as an incentive to those in the rear, and 
some dozens of hapless wretches were pushed into de- 
struction before the truth was realized and the rebels 
learned that their maharaja at least knew how to defend 
himself. 

Under the condition^ of every-day life at Barapore, 
a broad, uncovered way, flanked by steep walls, led from 
th^ public and state apartments of the palace to the 
zenana. Now, in place of the well-worn stones of the 
passage, there yawned a wide trench, thirty feet in depth, 
and at the bottom lay the dark waters of a ditch fed from 
the lake by a secret channel. In a word, the old build- 
ers of the place had cunningly constructed a fortress 
within a fort, a keep whence the whole of the remainder 
of the palace was commanded, and to which all means 
of approach were barred either by stone walls with ma- 
sonry ten feet in thickness, or by a broad, slimy-walled 
foss completely hidden in normal times. 

Its existence was known but to few, and those who 
planned the attack little dreamed that Gopal Singh was 
acquainted with it. He owed the discovery to the for- 
tunate chance that some of his uncle's papers fell into his 
hands, and among them was a sketch showing the nature 
of the interior defenses and how to utilize them. 

To complete the disastrous repulse thus easily inflicted 
on the rebels, a couple of loud reports were followed by 
the fall of two walls which temporarily screened them 
from full view, and those who escaped injury amid the 
mass of debris quickly became aware that a hot fusillade 
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from all sorts of firearms was dropping upon them from 
machicolated casements and crenelated battlements high 
over their heads. 

The rout was even speedier than the assault. Within 
ten minute of the signal bombs being fired the outer pre- 
cincts of the palace were emptied of all save those who 
could not move and a few maimed miserables, groaning 
as they crawled. The maharaja had won the first round 
against his enemies, and he turned joyfully to Kate, who, 
at the supreme moment, had ignored the past and stood 
resolutely by his side. 

"That is the end of it," he cried. "There will be no 
further attack to-night, and by four or five o'clock to- 
morrow afternoon the troops should be here from Deoli." 

Her eyes were shining with the light of a mother called 
on to defend her young. Gopal Das was quite sober to- 
night, and, like every good woman, she asked herself if 
she had helped him sufficiently during the terrible year 
after their marriage. 

"Jack," she cried, with a catch in her voice, "I am 
proud of you. You are really a ruler of men. Do you 
know, when you refused to adopt Marion's advice to 
clear the bazaar last night I almost thought you were 
afraid!" , 

It was the first time for many months that she had 
used the name given him in playful jest. It brought a 
flush to his dark cheeks. A wave of emotion, of remorse, 
thrilled him. It was on the tip of his tongue to ask for 
champagne, but he demanded water instead. 
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"You are beginning to understand me," he said, lifting 
a glass to her. "I drink to our reconciliation and the new 
era!" 

But they were both in error. The end was not yet, 
and Gopal Singh did indeed harbor a great fear, thoug^h 
not of the bazaar mob. He dreaded lest the rising in 
Barapore might precipitate a calamity of which he was 
but too well aware, and become the foreruimer of events 
big with the fate of India. 




"To our reconciliation and the new era." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FIERY DEATH . 

Much yet remained to be done before the palace could 
be regarded as fully prepared to resist a further attack. 
The garrison had, indeed, done wonders in adapting the 
defensive resources on the city side, but, on two faces of 
an irregular parallelogram, the city wall either merged 
itself in the palace or protected the garden from assault. 

The weak spot in the fortifications was the scene of 
the fakir's escape after the attempt to hurl Kate to the 
crocodiles. The subterranean ditch had its outlet in that 
locality, but the work of uncovering it must necessarily 
be performed in the open, and required the unceasing toil 
of a couple of hundred men for some hours. 

Gopal Singh resolved not to expose his small garrison 
to the danger of a fight at close quarters, when, by sheer 
numbers, a mob of twenty thousand could sweep aside 
the most determined opposition. He possessed baulks of 
timber in abundance, and from these he hastily con- 
structed chevaux'de-frises to protect the battlements. 

No time was lost in preparing this device. A meal 
was hastily partaken of, and all hands set to work sawing; 
hammering, and adjusting the pointed stakes, coarse nails 
being half driven into the external lengths. From the 
bazaar came similar sounds, and each section of the bel- 
ligerents was puzzled to know what the other was doing. 
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Rebel scouts, creeping among the paddy-fields and 
castor-oil plantations outside the walls, were able to re- 
port vaguely as to the defenders' proceedings on the 
ramparts, but two hours elapsed before a daring Rajput, 
lowered from a window after having his head shaved in 
the Jain fashion, came back with a definite explanation of 
the city's toil. 

"By your servant was seen the building of a funeral 
pile, illustrious ones," he said, for Gopal Singh received 
him in the presence of Kate and Marion. "It grows in 
the center of the market-place, and the pieces of sandal- 
wood and aloe already reach to the height of a man." 

The maharaja's brows wrinkled. 

"What! they build a royal chita in the market-place. 
For whom?" 

The messenger laughed. Your true Rajput carries 
himself easily even before a prince. 

"A man bom in Jeypore may cause himself to look like 
a foolish Jain, maharaja, but he cannot talk like one," he 
answered. "Had I spoken, my tongue might have cost 
me my eyes." 

"It must be the pyre of Narayan Das. Is there aught 
else?" 

"In two courtyards of sufiicient size they >are placing 
long bamboos, bound together, on bullock-carts. I am a 
poor man, huzoor, but I think " 

"Yes, speak freely." 

"I think they will drive carts and blindfolded bullocks 
into the ditch wherever there arc gates leading to the 
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palace. The carts and the bullocks will fall, but the 
bridge of bamboos will remain." 

"Ha! A shrewd guess. Here are ten gold mohurs 
to make thy hair grow again." 

Gopal Singh turned to explain more clearly the mean- 
ing of the man's message, when a fearful din broke out 
in the deserted courtyard. A series of resounding thumps 
mingled with the fall of masonry and the trumpeting of 
enraged elephants. 

No man could explain what was toward, save that 
elephants were fighting for some unknown cfause. At last 
the bellowing of one of the combatants, as his flesh and 
tough hide were rent by the tusks of his opponent, 
showed that this battle, at any rate, had been fought to 
a finish. The listeners could hear distinctly the cracking 
of his ribs when the victor knelt on him. Henceforth 
there was quietude, broken only by an occasional excited 
squeal from the conqueror. 

At last a Dehra Dun Mohammedan gave what proved 
to be a true explanation of the incident. The battering- 
ram elephants, frenzied by the tumult of the attack — 
probably wounded by* the bullets of the defenders and the 
spears of those who sought to stop their onward rush 
after the gate fell — had pitched their mahouts into eter- 
nity and roamed about the spacious court seeking forage. 
Chance had led them to select the same bundle of grass, 
and a Homeric conflict ensued for its possession. They 
were armed for the fray, and made a prolonged struggle 
before a six-foot tusk got home with fatal eflfect. 
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The nervous system of an elephant is an unknown 
quantity. When thoroughly aroused it is capable of ex- 
cesses that would make a self-respecting thousand-horse- 
power dynamo blush. Lai Kabutar, the victorious ele- 
phant, knocked down a couple of kiosks and a few stables 
to show that his powers were unimpaired, and then wan- 
dered forth into the bazaar, where his blood-stained 
armor and gory tusks created a fresh sensation. He 
offered no violence to the people, but strode majestically 
through the streets to seek the borders of the lake. Even 
in famine time crops grew there. 

It happened that the fakir, Ram Nath, marked his 
passage, and recognized him as the state elephant of 
Narayan Das, for whose body the pile of sandalwood and 
aloe was steadily rising. 

"Wao, woo!" he chanted, raising his sibilant voice in 
a dirge of prophetic inspiration. "Lai Kabutar is the 
Prince of Barapore! The elephant hath avenged his 
master! He has broken the gates of the enemy and 
waded in the blood of the usurper. Praise to Lai Kabu- 
tar! Worship Lai Kabutar! He has the heart of a 
furious tiger and the strength of ten thousand men ; aye, 
greater strength than all the men in Barapore." 

The fantastic notion spread like wild-fire. The fear- 
some-looking brute stalked onward aiid vanished into the 
darkness, but the memory of his giant form, with the 
great steel boss on his forehead and the blood of more 
than one victim on his knees and flanks, abode with the 
people until the thousands of eye-witnesses believed, with 
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the tens of thousands who saw not, that no ordinary 
elephant, but a great god of war had passed through 
Barapore that night to inspire them with fresh zeal in the 
struggle upon which they had entered. 

Except weary children, none slept. Gopal Singh, 
never so truly a prince as in this desperate hour, strove 
to inspire his doubting followers with confidence; the 
rebels were filled with a vague consciousness that the 
coming day would herald great eyents. The plague, nur- 
tured on the fever in man's blood, flourished apace, and 
some there were who searched the packed bazaar for 
those who lay at the bottom of the dank and fetid moat, 
or strewed the track of the assailants across the courtyard 
and the Diwan-i-Am. 

But, for the most part, death was elbowed out of con- 
sideration. There was bhang in plenty, and millets were 
served from some hidden stores not previously revealed. 
Barapore was happy, in its own way, and prepared to 
celebrate the Holi Festival in a manner not witnessed in 
India for many a year. 

The sun rose over the hills, flooding city and lake with 
the pink glory that Turner first saw in Venice. Along 
the path of the besiegers came timid women holding aloft 
imploring arms lest the garrison should be moved to fire 
on them. These were wives seeking husbands, mothers 
asking for their sons. Ofttimes a heartrending shriek 
would announce that the quest was only too successful. 

Life still lingered in many of the fallen^ and the women 
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themselves made shift to carry the sufferers to safety, 
until the maharaja caused the announcement to be cried 
aloud that litters might be brought for the wounded, 
provided the bearers were unarmed. 

He hoped that the passage of the maimed warriors 
through the bazaar might cool the ardor of the beholders, 
but he little dreamed of the counter-irritant which was 
then approaching its climax — a spectacle, an event, ar- 
ranged by a devilish ingenuity to inflame beyond restraint 
the fanaticism always latent in an Indian mob. 

Shortly before noon all preparations for the cremation 
ceremony in the center of the square were completed. 
The funeral pile was now fully ten feet in height. Those 
who looked from the palace windows could easily see 
each feature of the structure. When the word went 
round that a procession was advancing through the ba- 
zaar, every one flocked to the available points of view. 

Gopal Singh vainly advised the ladies not to expose 
themselves, for he suspected that some adroit ruse was 
concealed in this public method of paying honor to the 
remains of his cousin. 

He was mistaken. Never were mourners in more 
deadly earnest than the organizers of the last rites ren- 
dered to the memory of the dead pretender. The vast 
crowd, gabbling and gesticulating round the pile of san- 
dalwood and aloe, was gradually pressed back by men 
armed with laihis, or long, iron-shod sticks, until a con- 
siderable clear space was obtained. For some occult 
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reason it was apparently intended that the watchers from 
the palace should have no ground of complaint that the 
press of sightseers obscured their view. . 

Then a procession could be heard advancing through 
the streets from the direction of Narayan Das' house. 
The maharaja wondered if he could possibly have been 
hoodwinked during the previous day's search. Whether 
he had been deceived or not, it was obviously intended 
now that there should be no mistaking the identity of the 
deceased. Narayan Das was borne from his dwelling- 
place with regal honor. Drums beat in mournful cadence. 
Men shouted some weird dirge. Players on stringed in- 
struments scraped an accompaniment of wild sobbing 
music in a minor key. 

The recollection came to Kate, unbidden, of a night 
of terror, of suffering not again to be endured, when 
that horrible Indian music formed the prelude to a sight 
that murdered her blind contentment. Marion, glancing 
at her friend, could not account for the sudden emotion 
that blanched her face and gave unnatural brilliance to 
her eyes. 

"What is it?" she murmured softly. "What do you 
fear?" 

"Only all that is past," was the answer. The heart- 
broken whisper was pathetic in its mystery. Marion's 
lips quivered. She choked back a rush of tears. 

The procession filed slowly round the four-square struc- 
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ture of wood, and again it was noticeable that Gopal 
Singh and his maharani, if perchance they were gazing 
at the obsequies, would be given ample opportunity to 
see each detail of the ceremony, for the mourners passed 
needlessly aside to leave clear the field of vision. 

The body of Narayan Das was wrapped in a cloth of 
gold, and carried high above the bearers* heads on a bier 
shaped like a ship. As the still form, lying there so curi- 
ously flat and motionless, passed through the crowd, a 
low murmur of comment, excitement, indefinite sym- 
pathy mayhap, swelled from innumerable lips, until the 
sound rose high and dominated the wailing of the singers 
and the high-pitched notes of the sitars. 

Behind the body, after an open gap of some yards, 
there followed a man walking backward and holding in 
his hand a looking-glass. Immediately succeeding this 
incongruous figure came the wife of Narayan Das, ar- 
rayed in pure white silk, with face unveiled, and at- 
tended by two men who carried brass trays loaded with 
jewelry, rupees, even gold mohurs. As she advanced, 
the woman who mourned her departed husband glanced 
at times in the looking-glass to assure herself that her 
beautiful face in no way exiM'essed any weakening of the 
dreadful resolution she had taken, and again she would 
take a handful of coins and gems from the trays to pitch 
them haphazard among the crowd. 

From Gopal Singh her white-clad form drew an ex- 
clamation of amazed anger, of qtiick fean 
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"Oh, this is monstrous!" he cried. "They have per- 
suaded Chand Kour to commit satti" 

Kate knew Narayan Das' wife well. She was but a 
girl of twenty, a Hindu lady of exceeding loveliness, 
and the dreadful phrase smote on her ears like a vague 
warning of some new and horrible danger. 

"Do you mean," she said, and again her voice did not 
rise above a whisper, "that she is going to burn herself 
alive ? It cannot be possible ! It must not be ! Stop her, 
for God's sake ! Do something to prevent her before it 
is too late." 

"What can I do? We have ourselves destroyed all 
means of egress. I am helpless. Go away from here. 
This sight will unnerve you. Go at once I I insist !" 

The fierce petulance of his commands arose from sheer 
powerlfssness. He well knew the arguments which had 
been brought to bear on the unfortunate widow who 
walked with calm intrepidity to a fiery death. She was 
childless, and it is a tenet of the Hindu religion that the 
childless wife who bums herself alive on the funeral pile 
of her husband is blessed in the next world with the off- 
spring she is denied in this. 

So Chand Kour, in the greatness of her love, came 
proudly to the scene of her self-immolation. She rejoiced 
in the fact that the mirror revealed no tremors. She gave 
away with both hands the ornaments and wealth bestowed 
on her in happier days by the man at whose side she was 
soon to stand for the last time on earth. 
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Poor Kate shrilly screamed her name, tut tHe fevered 
ejaculations of the mob, the droning of the chanters and 
the instruments, made the effort hopeless. Indeed, 
Marion and Mrs. Mold carried her away from the win- 
dow in a half-fainting condition, for the unexpectedly 
ghastly nature of the exhibition had tried her wearied 
sensibilities to the breaking-point. India had conquered 
her iron nerve at last. 

Concerned as he was about the effect of the sight on 
his wife, Gopal Singh was much more perturbed to note 
that his Sikh soldiers were deeply stirred by what they 
regarded as a sublime act of faith. Outstretched arms 
and eager talk showed that a breath from the past per- 
vaded their nostrils, and he thought it advisable to visit 
them without delay, when by tact and ready explanation 
he might be enabled, to prevent any suggestion that they 
should join /their coreligionists in the fight against the 
power that forbids sattL He hastened to the outer wall, 
furiously calling for brandy as he ran. He, too, was 
yielding, but not for the first time. 

Meinwhile, a number of Brahmans and Gurus were 
reciting sacred shastras and offering prayers for the soul 
of the dead man. At last all was ready. A ladder was 
placed by the side of the pyre, and a board on which 
reposed the body of Narayan Das was lifted from the 
boatlike bier and carried to the center of the pile. The 
bearers who performed this task descended, all save oat, 
a decrepit and ghouljike priest. 
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Chand Kour, without a moment's hesitation, ran up 
the ladder and seated herself near the head of her dead 
husband, taking his hands in hers and looking fixedly into 
his face. There w^s equal serenity in death and life. 
Save for the moving eyes, the parted lips, the two were 
alike. 

The old guru rapidly arranged a large number of reed 
mats, soaked in oil, so that they wholly covered both 
the living body and the corpse. The girl's sweet, divinely 
calm face could still be seen gazing intently downward. 

At this moment Ram Nath, the fakir, came into sight 
from behind the pyre. He vociferated something to the 
waiting woman, and pointed a talon hand toward the 
palace. A great hush fell upon the crowd. Ram Nath 
spoke again. ' 

"Curse them, thrice blessed one r he screamed. "Curse 
them with thy parting breath ! They killed thy husband, 
and cast the spell on thee that made thee childless. Curse 
them now, and thy last wish shall be granted!" 

But never an answer came from the unhappy and al- 
most unconscious woman crouching there close to the 
rectmibent form. Seeing that she neither heard nor 
cared for aught else in this world, the waiting Guru made 
a sign to those beneath. Another large and heavy mat, 
dripping with oil, was handed up to him, and this he 
flung over Chand Kour's head and shoulders. He de- 
scended the ladder with painful haste. A richly dressed 
native, whom the maharaja recognized as one of his own 
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high officials, stepped forward with a lighted torch, which 
he appUed to each corner of the pyre. 

The flames at once roared upward with tremendous 
energy, for the whole structure was soaked in oil, and the 
noise made by instruments and singers to drown any pos- 
sible shrieking by the poor girl self-doomed to a fearful 
death was perhaps hardly needed, for a merciful suffo- 
cation must have speedily stilled her devoted heart. 

High in air shot the fearsome tongues of fire, conquer- 
ing even the brilliant sunlight as they rushed to a height 
of forty feet or more. The effect of the oil soon passed, 
but by that time the mass of timber was well alight, and 
in that ardent furnace the bodies of Narayan Das and 
Chand Kour were quickly transmuted back to the dust 
whence they sprang. The outer ashes of the logs cracked 
and whitened in the placid rays of the sun. In an hour 
there was small token of the tragedy which had been 
enacted so suddenly, so mysteriously, with such sublime 
disregard for a century of British rule and two thousand 
years of Western progress. 

The East, unchanging in its changeableness, had tri- 
umphed with speedy reincarnation. An ax made in 
Sheffield split the wood of the funeral pile ; the kerosene 
which lent fury to the fire was canned in the United 
States ; men and women in the crowd wore cotton woven 
in Lancashire ; and, if wealthy, patent-leather boots manu- 
factured in Northampton. It would seem to be outrage- 
ously impossible for satti to be tolerated in such a com- 
munity. There remained but the cnunbling beams, with 
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a few parched bones in the glowing interior, to bear grue- 
some witness to the thrilling human drama enacted in 
Barapore that day. 

"When Ranjit Singh died," murmured one Sikh soir 
dier to another, "four ranis and seven slave girls mounted 
the pile and were burned with him — so my grandfather 
told me. He saw it." 

"Four rofiis! There must have been some fine bangles 
given away !" 

"Good talking! Those times will never come again, 
they say." 

"Who knows? Before this trouble arose it was said 
in the bazaar " 

" 'S-s-h ! The maharaja comes 1 Let us converse an- 
other time." 



CHAPTER XV. 

LAL KABUTAR TELLS THE TRUTH. 

Half a mile ahead of the squadron of lancers, Lieuten- 
ant Wilkinson led the advance-guard along the Tonga 
Road from Deoli'to Barapore. It was half -past three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the second day, and the com- 
missioner's escort had traversed ninety-five miles of the 
hundred and twenty. Men and animals were covered 
with dust. Even the gaudy lance pennons fluttered list- 
lessly. The very horses looked as if they would sacrifice 
a good feed for the sake of a rousing gallop. But the 
normal pace of the cavalry on the march is a walk. 

At times, when the state of the road permitted, the 
whole party indulged in a trot, a luxury of which the 
advance-guard was duly apprised by a bugle-call. Every 
fifteen miles there was a halt, more or less prolonged, and 
the led-horses enabled one-thirjd of the detachment to 
change their mounts, while Major Cunningham utilized 
some of the dak ponies found at the tonga stations to re- 
lieve the teams of ammunition and baggage-carts. 

To Ayriss alone the pace seemed to be exasperatingly 
slow, whereas, from the military standpoint, he well knew 
that their aim was not only to cover the ground in quick 
time, but to bring the squadron to Barapore in fit condi- 
tion for the arduous work which would probably present 
itself. 
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No news was forthcoming. Natives along the road 
could tell nothing of the state of affairs in the capital 
city. A long string of grain wagons was halted between 
the thirtieth and twenty-ninth miles. When questioned, 
the drivers said that a man who met them at daybreak 
conveyed orders from ,the maharaja that the bullocks 
should be unyoked until the troops passed, so as to leave 
the road clear. 

Mr. Tennant was at a loss to account for this some- 
what needless precaution. He merely ordered the drivers 
to get their teams in motion again and strive to reach 
Barapor^ early next morning. The words of a commis- 
sioner-sahib are not treated with such instant obedience 
in a native state as in British India, so Major Cunning- 
ham detailed a rissdldar and six troopers to accompany 
the convoy and urge them forward with all speed. What- 
ever the maharaja's motive might be, there was no harm 
in expediting the famine food, now that the detachment 
was actually in front. 

Again, in a village at the twenty-eighth mile, a sharp- 
sighted sowar discovered a riding camel grazing untended 
among some trees^ At first no villager could recognize 
the beast. There was a general disposition to attribute 
his appearance to an utterly unknown and inexplicable 
set of circumstances, until a bearded rissdldar quickly 
whipped out his saber and laid the flat of it heavily on 
the shoulder of the most stalwart liar. Then it was ad- 
mitted that the rfa*-rider had decided not to go farther 
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that day. Indeed, he and the mail-bags were even then 
carefully concealed in the house of the head man. 

This was a serious development. Nothing less than 
the anarchy of earthquake or riot will cause a native 
postman to forego his daily routine; and the man's evi- 
dent desire to remain unquestioned showed that he was 
afraid of being mixed up in complications he did not 
understand. In reply to Mr. Tennant's stern reprimand, 
he gave a fairly accurate account of the first night of the 
outbreak at Barapore as rendered to him by the outgoing 
peon encountered at mile fifty. The latter had evidently 
dodged the detachment successfully. 

''There was fighting in the bazaar," he said. "The 
gates of the palace were slippery with blood. Houses 
were blown up with powder, and there was much shoot- 
ing. To-day, at noon, the wife of Narayan Das would 
commit satti in the square " 

"Is it true?" interrupted the commissioner. 

'T know not, protector of the poor. I tell that which 
was told to me. Because of these things I dismounted at 
the house of my friend, and placed the mail-bags in his 
keeping. Look at the seals, sahib. They are unbroken." 

Probably the man was acting honestly enough. He 
was bidden to mount and ride forward with the main 
body. 

The halt caused by this episode brought about two un- 
looked-for incidents. While Wilkinson, in front, was 
wondering what was the right thing to do with Umrao 
Singh, commander-in-chief of the Barapore army, who. 
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with an escort of half a dozen nondescript retainers, had 
just encountered the advance-guard, Major Cunningham, 
riding with Tennant in rear of the squadron, was sur- 
prised at being overtaken by a tonga, driven furiously in 
pursuit of the party, and containing a tall, slightly built 
Englishman. 

Captain Ayriss, peering constantly at the line of hills 
ahead, noted the stopping of Wilkinson by reason of his 
meeting with a number of mounted natives. Dick gal- 
loped forward, and instantly recognized Umrao Singh. 
It did not escape him that the burly warrior seemed to be 
momentarily disconcerted by the encounter. 

"What news from Barapore ?" was his first question. 

"The best," answered Wilkinson. "There was a bit of 
a row the night before last, but it was settled in five min- 
utes. His excellency, Umrao Singh, has ridden out to 
meet us and let us know that there is no cause for undue 
haste." 

"Have you brought a letter from the maharaja?" de- 
manded Ayriss, looking steadily into the dark, bloodshot 
eyes of Umrao Singh. 

"No. There are reasons. Let us discuss this thing 
apart." 

The strong, harsh voice was confident enough. Umrao 
Singh appeared to court inquiry. His manner was of 
one whose loyalty could not be doubted, yet Ayriss was 
skeptical. 

"Push on ahead, Wilkinscwi," he said quietly. "If any* 
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thing, go a little faster. I will conduct our friend here 
to Major Cunningham and the commissioner." 

Riding back to the squadron, he was told that the com- 
mandant and Mr. Tennant had been detained for a little 
while by a strange sahib coming from Deoli. They were 
hidden by a turn in the road, but his impatience brooked 
no delay, and he imperatively requested Umrao Singh 
to accompany him. The latter scowled heavily, for his 
ponderous frame liked not the pace set by this young 
cavalry officer. He obeyed, without comment, and his 
six followers closed in behind the pair. 

In the shade of a clump of trees Tennant and Cunning- 
ham, dismounted, were talking earnestly to some one 
whom Ayriss at first failed to identify, for he refused to 
credit the evidence of his senses. It was not until the 
welcome of a friendly hand-shake and a hearty greeting 
dispelled his lingering doubts that he cried, in astonish- 
naent : 

"Felix Glen! Here! What magic has transported 
you from Hyde Park Comer to the middle of Barapore 
State?" 

"I carry the magic in my portmanteau in the shape of 
plague serum. The government of India did the rest." 

There was no time for further explanation; Umno 
Singh's presence demanded prompt attention. 

It subsequently transpired that Doctor Glen, brought 
out to India on special plague duty, was traveling from 
Calcutta to Simla with the headquarters medical staS 
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when it became known at. Saharunporp that there was 
trouble at Barapore. 

The name of the maliaraja was familiar to him, and 
the mention of Dick's regiment brought out the fact that 
his friend was attached to the expedition, with which 
there was no medical officer. 

He promptly volunteered for the duty, and was per- 
mitted to detrain at Deoli, which station he quitted eight 
hours after the squadron. It was hoped by the authori- 
ties that if a typical native state could be induced to try 
his prophylactic, and good results ensued, the example 
thus set would be beneficial throughout India. 

Umrao Singh, delivering his message to Tennant, knew 
that his liberty, perchance his life, depended on a false 
word, an ambiguous expression. 

The coolly desperate plan he had evolved was to delay 
the escort until a fierce attack on the palace, arranged to 
take place at dusk that evening, had succeeded. But this 
was not enough. He had to convince the British Gov- 
ernment that he was acting in good faith. 

It was necessary to betray his master, to betray his 
friends, to secure the absolute credibility of his own 
story, and to guide events by devious channels which 
would ultimately lead him to the throne. To achieve 
these things he voluntarily placed his head in the lion's 
mouth, trusting fearlessly to his own wits to extricate it 
again. 

He began well. He gave a thoroughly accurate history 
of events up to the repulse of the attack on the castle. 
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"We drove back the rebels like frightened sheep," he 
said, "and then the maharaja bade me remain in the 
bazaar during the night. All was in order yesterday. 
Preparations were being made to bum the body of Nara- 
^an Das with due ceremony to-day, and it was not until 
I learned of an outrage intended to be carried out under 
the maharaja's commands that I rode forth to meet you." 

"Do you mean that the maharaja countenanced the 
satti of Narayan's Das' wife ?" said Tennant sternly. 

"What! You know of it already?" 

"Yes. Answer my question." 

"He ordered it. It was solemnly carried out by the 
chief guru of the state, in the square opposite the palace." 

"Why should be seek to further inflame his subjects?" 

"Because it is not peaceful government he desires, but 
turmoil. The rising in Barapore will be the signal for 
similar outbreaks in many parts of India. It is intended 
to stir up hatred against the British raj, and at this very 
hour Russian troops are massing at Penjdeh, within a 
day's ride of Herat." 

None of his hearers strove to conceal the amazement 
with which they heard this outspoken summary of Gopal 
Singh's intentions. 

"Did you come here to tell us this?" demanded the 
commissioner. 

"Yes. Why should I risk the maharaja's displeasure 
otherwise ?" 

"But you said he sent you to assure us that all was 
5vell," interposed Ayriss. 
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"No, sahib, I said nothing of the kind. I do not speak 
English, and I know not what the young sahib in front 
told you. -There is no special cause for unrest at Bara- 
pore. The plague is bad, and the people are hungry; 
but the maharani is a clever woman, and the measures 
she tried to enforce would have stopped the plague, while 
grain in plenty is now on the road. You must have 
passed it.'' 

"Do I understand you to say that the maharaja has 
deliberately created this disturbance for the sake of en- 
couraging similar disorder elsewhere, and with the hope 
that Russia will declare war against England and invade 
India?" 

Mr. Tennant spoke with slow emphasis. Much that 
he knew accorded accurately enough with the strange 
story of the native, yet he felt dimly that the whole truth 
was hidden from him, and he wished to pin down his in- 
formant to the very letter of his statement. 

"I will swear it, sahib, on the Ganges water. Nay, 
more, I will lay such proof of it before your honor that 
you will report the same thing to the government." 

"Then the rising in the city was little else than an affair 
of hired thieves, and might be quelled at any moment 
were the maharaja so inclined?" 

"That is so, sahib. The maharaja himself rode forth 
yesterday, with but a few troopers, to arrange for the 
funeral of Narayan Das." 

"In that case, why should he write to us to Deoli, pray- 
ing us to hasten forward with all speed ?" 
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Umrap Singh gurgled with heavy laughter and gained 
time. He had not bargained for any messenger escaping 
the net he had thrown around all exits from Barapore one 
hour too late. At last he mastered the fit of merriment 
which overpowered him. 

"You were to ride with all haste, and arrive with tired 
men and spent horses early this afternoon. You would 
enter by the Delhi Gate, and every man in your party 
would be shot down from the houses in the bazaar before 
you had gone two hundred yards within the city walls." 

"Come, now, Umrao Singh, you talk like a madman. 
The maharaja himself sought the assistance of govern- 
ment. We are here at his express desire." 

"The maharaja is besieged in his palace. This evil 
deed would be done by his enemies if Russia holds her 
hand." 

Tennant and the others knew that, however incredible 
such a plot might seem, all things are possible in India. 
Only a few years earlier a British commissioner, a resi- 
dent, and five British officers were murdered in cold 
blood, and a strong body of troops driven pell-mell out 
of the state by the petty Raja of Manipur and his min- 
isters. Either Gopal Singh had been suddenly bereft of 
his wits, or there was really some serious foundation for 
the theory of Russian activity. 

Tennant bit his mustache in nervous ponderings as to 
the best step to take, and Ayriss chafed at the delay in 
the advance which might be caused by this conversation. 

The squadron was still progressing steadily — indeed, a 
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trifle faster than was known to either Cunningham or 
Tennant — ^but it might become the bounden duty of the* 
leaders to recall the troops. 

In that event, what would happen to Marion, impris- 
oned in the capital of a native state seething with disaf- 
fection and conspiracy ? Her lover abandoned himself to 
wild plans and still more agonizing dread. 

Umrao Singh saw the effect created by his words, and 
lowered his big eyes lest a sparkle of triumph might 
escape. He counted on the palace being a holocaust long 
before the relieving force reached Barapore, if they de- 
cided to go on at all. 

The maharaja and every one connected with him would 
be dead, and he, Umrao Singh, would unquestionably b^ 
appointed regent, with a reasonable certainty of ultimate 
confirmation on the throne, for he belonged to a collateral 
branch of the reigning family. Thousands of people 
would swear that every statement he had made was true. 
Indeed, what stronger testimony could he possess than 
the evidence of the sahibs themselves ? 

With the curious obliquity of the eastern mind, he gave 
no present heed to the fact that in stirring up the mur- 
derous revolt at Barapore he was acting as the hired 
agent of Russia. Some fool paid him good rupees for 
playing a game to suit his own purposes. Very well, let 
the fool pay. 

If Russia did indeed contemplate war, and waged it 
successfully, he had carried out his compact. If nothing 
happened, or she failed to cross the frontier, he stood 
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well with the government of India, to whose representa- 
tives he was at that moment giving information of scru- 
pulous accuracy with regard to facts. 

Ayriss ventured to break in on Tennant's thoughts. 
Speaking in English, he blurted forth : 

"Surely we can best ascertain the truth by reaching 
Barapore with all haste." 

This was the first word of the conversation understood 
by Felix Glen. 

"May I ask," he said pleasantly, "if our fat and elderly 
friend has communicated anything of a startling na- 
ture?" 

"He says, in effect, that Barapore has sounded the 
tocsin of the British Empire, unless we act with the ut- 
most circumspection," said Tennant, with a haggard 
smile. 

"My motive in putting the question was simply to warn 
you what you probably know quite well already. He is 
lying. He can control his face, his eyes, his lips even, 
but he has never been told that the hand is the real elec- 
trical indicator of the human body. His horse could ^ 
have educated him on that point. No coward ever yet 
deceived a horse into believing him a brave man. While 
he was talking, I watched his hands, as I did not com- 
prehend his speech. He was telling you a set of circum- 
stances on which his life and his fortunes depended. He 
has staked everything on a throw of the dice, and the 
fact that he has impressed you has given him fresh con- 
fidence. But he was lying throughout." 
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It was now Umrao Singh's turn to listen to words that 
were meaningless to him, and endeavor to read their sig- 
nificance in the face of another. He could not guess who 
this quiet-looking sahib in civilian attire might be, but he 
instantly divined that something was said to discredit 
him. He broke in again : 

"I am content to ride back with you to Barapore. 
There I will either prove the truth of what I have said, 
or undergo such punishment as I deserve." 

"It is well, Umrao Singh, that you state the case so 
clearly," replied Tennant. "The sirkar can punish as 
well as reward. If matters stand as you have told us, 
you deserve well of the government; if otherwise, you 
are a traitor to your state and to your chief." 

"Four hours at the utmost will serve to justify me." 
The truculent scoundrel raised his fat hand in the direc- 
tion of Barapore. 

"But you came hither to warn us not to proceed?" 

"Not so, sahib. I came to save you from the plot laid 
for your destruction. If you enter by the Lahore Gate, 
you can ride untouched to the palace — ^if there be aught 
left of it." 

"What! Does Gopal Singh propose to destroy his 
palace as well as his throne ?" 

"You forget, sahib, that he was besieged therein by an 
enraged people two nights ago. They may have taken 
fresh courage, and tried another assault. He cannot even 
trust his own troops." 
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"Of which you are the head?" 

"In name only, sahib. I have no real authority. The 
maharaja knows I disapprove of his designs. Had I re- 
mained in the city to-day, I should most certainly be a 
dead man." 

In his perplexity, Tennant turned to Cunningham, and 
the two drew a little apart. With them lay a grave re- 
sponsibility. It would be folly to disregard Umrao 
Singh's statement on the mere word of a savant fallen 
from the skies — one wholly ignorant of the true bearing 
of events. 

The native was a prominent official, known for many 
years throughout the Punjab, and, although his name had 
been bruited about in connection with Russian intrigue, 
it was possibly done with the object of concealing the real 
offenders. 

Ayriss was now in a paroxysm of despair lest his su- 
periors should decide to return to Deoli and there await 
reenforcements. The population of the city alone num- 
bered some thirty thousand, and the whole countryside 
was in an excited condition. To bring a squadron of one 
hundred and fifty sabers into the midst of a hostile terri- 
tory, one hundred miles removed from rail and telegraph, 
was a terribly risky proceeding. None understood the 
danger better than he himself, and that is why the others 
did not seek his advice. They pitied him. Such was his 
agitation that Felix Glen eyed him closely. 

"What is the matter, Ayriss?" he asked. '^Something 
IS upsetting you. What is it?" 
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- Dick leaned down from his horse and caught his friend 
by the shoulder. 

"Marion Forbes is in that cursed palace," he said ; and 
his voice was the voice of a man who saw his beloved 
in the grave. "She went there three months ago, on a 
visit to her friend the maharani." 

"Good heavens! Is that the girl who diagnosed the 
broken clavicle?" 

"Ab, God ! She is my affianced wife !" 

Glen answered not a word to Ayriss. He walked 
straight to the spot where Tennant and Cunningham 
stood in earnest conclave. 

"We are wasting valuable time here," he said coolly, 
for to him a commissioner was like unto a primrose on 
the river's brim; a primrose and nothing more. "I re- 
peat that you must put no trust in the stout person's 
statements. I stake my professional reputation that he is 
a liar." 

Tennant's was far too fine a character to resent Glen's 
interference at this supreme moment. 

"You do not know natives as we know them. Doctor 
Glen," he said sadly. 

"My dear sir, I can only regret my limitations. Re- 
member that I am but vaguely acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances which are now detaining you. But I do 
know the human body. The big man is chiefly lymphatic,, 
with a strong infusion of the neurotic temperament. This 
combination produces murderers and conspirators. The 
touch of neurosis is nature's warning signal to honest 
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men. That is why I say act directly contrary to what he 
wishes, not to what he advises, and you will be right" ' 

The calm certainty of the man of science appealed more 
strongly to the intellect of his hearers than the extraor- 
dinary story told by Umrao Singh. It swayed the bal- 
ance. Tennant turned to the commander-in-chief with 
set purpose in his face. 

"What do you recommend us to do, Umrao Singh? 
Are we to go. forward with all haste or return to Deoli 
and await developments?" 

"The detachment is a strong one, sahib, and well 
armed. Better advance slowly and enter Barapore at 
night. Fall upon the rioters by surprise, and they will 
run like jackals." 

"But delay may mean danger to the inmates of the 
palace ! The maharaja cannot trust his own guards, you 
say." 

"Some may suffer, sahib, but if you listen to my words, 
Barapore will be quiet to-morrow, and none will know 
throughout India that there has been aught else than a 
quarrel for the guddi. Such things have happened be- 
fore." 

"It will be difficult to prevent reports getting abroad." 

"Not very difficult, sahib. I took precautions to-day to 
stop all who came from Barapore." 

"You seem to have acted with very great discretion. 
Government will assuredly requite your zeal. Mean- 
while, I am here at the request of the maharaja, made 
officially to the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, and 
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reiterated in his own writing to me at Deoli. Until I am 
convinced, by overt acts of treason, that he is playing 
false, I will continue to believe in him. Under these con- 
ditions you must regard yourself and your followers as 
prisoners. No, I can listen to no more words. Ride for- 
ward with all haste to overtake the main body. If either 
you or any of your men attempt to quit the road, we will 
have no hesitation in shooting. On the other hand, you 
have nothing to fear, but much to gain, should your story 
be verified. Ride ! I have spoken !" 

Dumfounded by the rapid turn taken by events, Umrao 
Singh glared fiercely at the Englishman whose decision 
was so momentous. 

Entering Barapore as a prisoner was a differetit thing 
to entering it as the prospective head of the state, 
escorted by the representative of the government of 
India. Fresh dangers would beset his path. Friends 
of the future maharaja might be dangerous enemies of 
an imprisoned commander-in-chief. 

He fiercely resented the order, and, true to his in- 
stincts, the first thought was how best to resist, to kill, 
to smother opposition in blood. He and his men were 
seven to four, and one of the four was unarmed. The 
escort was a couple of miles ahead on the main road. 
With the leaders disposed of, if he reached Barapore 
first by a bridle-path through the hills, he would carry 
out in deadly earnest the program "he had attributed to 
the maharaja. 

Ayriss was mounted; Tennant and Cunningham were 
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gathering their reins preparatory to reaching the sad- 
dle; Felix Glen was climbing into the tonga, which he 
would exchange for a horse when the column was over- 
taken — ^there was a chance, an excellent chance, for a 
daring adventurer. 

Umrao Singh's right hand crossed to the hilt of a 
curved sword with razor edge. In his eyes glinted a 
fearsome light, for murder now offered the only way out 
of his difficulties. He saw red. There was a singing 
in his ears. 

The cry trembled on his lips that would have buried 
six spears in the breasts of the unresisting officers. But 
the "touch of neurosis'' made him hesitate one second, 
two, three. When Ayriss turned his head — ^he often 
looked to the distant hills — that would be the moment. 
Cannon against his horse and strike simultaneously! 

It was Felix Glen who shouted: "Something seems 
to have gone wrong in front!" 

Instantly a wild rout of Lancers careered into sight. 
Horses galloped and plunged madly along. Not all the 
efforts of their riders could restrain them. A few 
swerved from the road*and fell with a crash of accouter- 
ments into a nullah on one side or disappeared among 
the trees on the other. 

The majority — some thirty frenzied' chargers — came 
tearing on at top speed. They quickly communicated 
their panic to the horses of the stationary party. Cun- 
ningham's horse reared up to an astonishing height, as 
if he wished to see what was toward ; and there was much 
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commotion among the half-broken country-breds of Um- 
rao Singh's escort. A fresh stampede was imminent. 

With eeUike wriggle of purpose, the conspirator seized 
the opportunity thus presented.^ He stirred up his own 
mount with a spur, and plunged into the midst of his 
retainers. 

"Slip away, Alopi, and you, Mir Jan," he hissed. 
'*Let your horses carry you amid the trees. Ride through 
the hills and tell those who wait in my house that the 
English must be fired at whether they enter by the 
Delhi or the Lahore gate. Fail not in this, ind you 
each earn a thousand rupees." 

Notwithstanding the confusion, added to now by an 
occasional rifle-shot in front, it was readily seen that 
the men on the runaways were amused rather than 
scared. Some of them were laughing — they were all 
breathless with vain endeavor to pull up their frightened 
horses. As they tore past, a native officer managed to 
pull his charger back onto its haunches. He sprang 
from the saddle and caught the cross-bar of the bit. 
Then he shouted to Cunningham: 

"Elephant behaving badly, sahib." 

An elephant behaving badly, indeed, for Lai Kabutar, 
very touchy now by reason of his wounds, and looking 
for trouble with all the zest of a hilarious cowboy, had 
wandered off along the highway and charged the Lancers 
at sight. 

He did not actually attack either man or horse. He 
merely challenged their title to the center of the road, 
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and swung forward with sweeping strides and trium- 
phant trumpeting, brushing all obstacles from his path 
as a man parts grass with his feet when walking across a 
meadow. 

An elephant, a camel, a buffalo, at times even an 
armed sepoy, running amuck in vengeful fury, is an ob- 
ject sufficiently common in India not to excite more con- 
sternation than is caused by a scared cab-horse in 
London. 

The unfortunate drawback which prevented defensive 
action being taken against the giant brute's attack lay 
in the fact that cavalry carbines and service revolvers 
were worse than useless. A shot to reach the brain 
through the eye or the back of the ear would necessarily 
be a fluke, and to hit the great beast elsewhere merely 
served to enrage him further. 

Lai Kabutar came on like a living tornado. Felix 
Glen's tonga stood in the middle of the road, and a pair 
of frantic ponies were straining one against the other to 
escape from the harness. 

The driver jumped out, and the doctor followed. with 
a small portmanteau in his arms. Ayriss, overcoming 
the terror of his charger, strove to catch the reins and 
pull the tonga team out of danger, but he desisted in 
response to the warning shouts of his companions. 

He jumped his horse across the nullah, and was able 
to turn in time to see the elephant charge the obstruction 
head downward. Tonga, ponies, and baggage flew in 
all directions, but Lai Kabutar himself fell with a mighty 
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crash. Trumpeting shrilly he strove to rise. He failed, 
and collapsed again on the wreck of the vehicle. 

To men experienced in the hunting of big game, the 
monster's futile efforts were a revelation. Loss of blood 
from earlier wounds had told its tale even on that heaving 
mountain of bone and muscle. His splendid assault of 
the squadron had exhausted his vital powers, and he 
would have lain there dying, perhaps for days, had not 
Cunningham ended his career with a bullet fired at 
close quarters and with careful aim. 

The battered boss on his forehead, the jagged tears 
and cuts in his flanks from spherical bullets and spear- 
heads, the dried blood that covered his knees and trunks, 
attracted many eyes. 

"This elephant has been in a fight. He was used to 
battel" down gates, and scores of men have stabbed him," 
said Tennant sternly to Umrao Singh. 

"What I have said I have said," was the stubborn 
reply. "Each minute lost here is time lost in proving my 
good faith." 

He was defiant now. Alopi and Mir Jan were gone, 
nor was it likely that they would be missed in the con- 
fusion. 

"You are playing a bold game if you hope to deceive 
us, Umrao Singh," said the commissioner. "Cunning- 
ham, will you kindly detail a native officer and three 
men to ride back to Deoli with a telegram for the lieu- 
tenant-governor ? Then we will advance with all 
speed." 
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The message, asking for strong reenforcements, was 
written and handed to the messenger long before the 
disorganized squadron was ready to advance. There 
were several minor casualties among the men, and three 
horses with broken legs had to be shot. In half an hour, 
however, Ayriss was able to gallop to the front and 
start Wilkinson once more. 

Doctor Glen was provided with a horse, and his dam- 
aged goods were distributed among the baggage-carts. 
Ayriss, waiting by the roadside for the column to pass, 
noticed that the portmanteau rescued by his friend from 
the tonga was strapped behind the cantle. 

"That must be a very valuable piece of luggage," 
he cried, for his spirits had risen now that the march 
was resumed. 

"It is worth little in gold, but a good deal in human 
lives. It contains my sole supply of serum and all my 
test-tubes.*' 

Umrao Singh rode close to Mr. Tennant, to whom 
he professed to give in greater detail an account of 
recent events in Barapore. It was needful now to pre- 
pare the commissioner for the tragedy which would be 
enacted long before the expedition reached the palace. 

Dick's quick eyes discovered the diminution of the 
native's escort. He cantered up to Umrao Singh and 
said : 

"Two of your men are missing. Where are they ?" 

A fat hand was waved nonchalantly toward the dis- 
tant trees in the rear. 
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"You must ask the elephant/' was the answer. "The 
wonder is that any are here." 

But Lai Kabutar was deaxL He had delivered his 
message truthfully enough and with much force. More 
was not to be expected of him, and now his huge carcass 
blocked the road behind them. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FROM THE LONG-FORGOTTEN ABYSS. 

At noon, when Chand Kour walked so proudly to her 
death, the armed retainers of the maharaja numbered 
three hundred and seventy-nine; at six o'clock, owing 
to the constant reports of desertion which reached him, 
he mustered his troops, and they totaled two hundred 
and eighteen. 

Those who were loyal consisted mainly of Mohammed- 
ans, with a sprinkling of Sikhs and Rajputs. In a word, 
most of his Hindu soldiers were unable to resist th6 
wave of fanaticism which had temporarily swamped the 
state, and one-third of his tiny force had gone over to 
the enemy by dropping from the walls. Gopal Singh's 
eyes rolled and his gait was somewhat unsteady, but 
the brandy he had imbibed quickened his intellect and 
added fluency to his speech. 

"Ye who are true to your salt shall reap a great re- 
ward," he vociferated. "To-morrow ye shall spit upon 
the bodies of the jackals who have fled. Be not shaken 
in your faith. The redcoats are hastening to our ^aid. 
This night they will sweep through the bazaar like a 
flame, and in its breath shall my enemies be devoured. 
Let a roll be made of every man who stands here, so 
that I may know my friends in the hour of reckoning." 

A chorus of approving cries greeted his speech. These 
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few, at least, would fight like wildcats, and they had the 
encouraging knowledge that they were called on to de- 
fend, not to attack. 

But the roll was barely completed before a swelling 
murmur from the bazaar, the beating of innumerable 
tom-toms, and the premature discharge of many rifles 
from the outer walls showed that the defenders would 
be put to the test ere the relieving force arrived. 

Unfortunately there was great lack of eflFective fire- 
arms among the maharaja's followers, and many of the 
deserters had carried their weapons with them. 

The chief native states of India provide excellent regi- 
ments of cavalry and infantry, practically equal to the 
sepoy battalions of the regular army, but these levies are 
supervised by British officers, and are at the disposal of 
the government of India for home defense. 

To the smaller states, like Barapore, however, the im- 
portation of arms of precision is discouraged, if not abso- 
lutely forbidden. Hence, after taking count of the ma- 
haraja's stock of some twenty sporting guns, there were 
less than a hundred smoothbore muzzle-loaders among 
the garrison. 

Fortunately the rioters possessed, in proportion to their 
numbers, a far less ratio than one in three of similarly 
antiquated weapons. If a hand-to-hand fight could be 
prevented, there was every hope of a prolonged resistance 
being offered by the castle. 

Marion and Kate, with Barbara Mold and a few 
frightened native women, looked out from the lofty win- 
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dews of their apartment when they heard the sounds of 
threatened conflict. 

The city was ablaze. War, plague, or famine could 
not prevent each true Hindu from decorating his abode 
with lighted lamps in honor of the Holi Festival. Yet 
the general illumination looked ghostlike and unreal. 

Over the dense bazaar a cloud of thin, blue smoke had 
gathered as the night fell. From its misty depths the 
lamps shone dimly, and the hoarse growling of the mob 
was wafted to the listeners with dreadful portent. 

"We are looking down into an inferno," murmured 
Marion. 

"You are, and therein at least you have the bliss o£ 
ignorance. I have passed through it," said Kate; and 
she turned with a sigh, because her infant wailed in hisL 
sleep. --^ 

"Poor girl, what a terrible experience you must have 
suffered, that it should thus embitter your every 
thought !" 

"Don't pity me, Marion — forgive me. Were it not 
for my pleading you would never have come to this 
city, this cesspool of all that is vile and unclean. Oh, 
forgive me, dear, for the peril in which I have placed 
you." 

Marion lifted her head with the splendid self-reliance- 
of her race. Her breast rose and her shoulders straight- 
ened. 

"Do you think I fear death ?" she cried. "My ances- 
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tors have dared it many times, in a less worthy cause 
than that of friendship, My only regret is that I am not 
able to play a man's part in scourging these dangerous 
fools into submission." 

"But the horror of it all! That burning of a living 
woman ! What will happen to us if this attack succeeds ? 
What shall we do? Listen to me! Whisper! We 
must not fall into their handy alive. If you think I am 
mad to think of such a thing, speak to Barbara Mold. 
Her mother was in India during the mutiny. Ask her 
what befell the women at Cawnpore, at Allahabad, at 
Meerut even, before the outbreak was an hour old. I 
tell you, Marion, we must die, and upon my head be 
your blood." 

She would have raved on in renewed hysteria had not 
Marion's strong arms enfolded her, and a face with the 
sweet dignity of an angel bent over her. 

"Calm yourself, dear" — the voice was soothing, the 
accents unbroken by the slightest tremor — "we are in 
God's hands, and He alone can direct our steps. Calm 
yourself, and remember that your position calls for un- 
flinching courage. If we have to die, it is you who will 
show the way. I do not doubt you. You are merely 
overwrought by emotion, or you would know that our 
danger is not very great. There, now. Go to the little 
one. Whien he feels your hand it will make him restful." 

She led her distraught friend to the tiny cot, sure that 
motherhood would conquer the most poignant grief. 
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Kate cbdced back her sobs and bent to rearrange the 
coverlets over the tiny form and soothe the fretful little 
head with gentle tooch. 

From a table near at hand the Chevalier Forsyth's 
weakly handsome face seemed to look at the group with 
vacuous smiling. Without, the din made by the rebels 
grew in volume. They were rushing forward now, 
headed by hundreds who carried bundles of dank weeds 
garnered from the lake — in each bundle a blazing ball of 
tow saturated with oil. From every man's burden a 
column of thick black smoke arose. 

Even as the foremost of the horde poured into the 
outer court, the city and its lights were blotted out from 
view. Umrao Singh's master-stroke was in progress. 

♦ >tc 3ic 4c ♦ 4c 4t 

In a place removed from the turmoil, on a strip of land 
bordering the lake, where the embattled wall turned to- 
ward the city from the water-side, two figures crouched in 
the darkness, lest they should be seen by a sentry. 

One, a naked man with matted hair, suggested the 
embodiment of an evil spirit as he sprawled on hands 
and knees close to the wall. The other, a bent form, 
all veiled save the diabolical face, tapped the ground im- 
patiently with the stick which supported her, and met 
the remonstrances of her companion with curses. 

"It is here, I tell thee, ape, man-ass. Dig, fool, and 
weary me not with thy fears." 

But Ram Nath, the fakir, whose dust-c»vered skin 
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was exceedingly precious to him, only cowered more 
closely in the shade. 

"Peace, mother. Think of the vengeance that ap- 
proaches. Do not ruin all by risking discovery. Hark, 
there are thousands even now marching through the 
street. The fury of the fight will soon attract the eyes 
of any sentries hereabouts. Art certain that this is the 
place?" 

The snakelike, hissing voice warily touched the mad- 
woman's passions. 

"Vengeance! Aye! in measure a hundredfold. She 
stole my daughter's son so that her brat might become 
maharaja, yet my daughter was the child of a king who 
fought in the great war — ^the war when I came to Bara- 
pore. Ah, I was beautiful then — fair to look upon, they 
said. People called me a witch because I knew each 
man's name and each man's face. I looked ever for one 
who came not. He was hidden, kept from me. I 
searched Barapore until the builder of the castle remem- 
bered not its secret ways as I did. But he came not. 
They kept him from me, and now I am old and with- 
ered. If he met me he would pass me by." 

For an instant her wandering wits threatened to dis- 
solve in a paroxysm of tears. The fakir heard the 
shouting in the Diwan-i-Am, and the outbreak of mus- 
ketry. 

"Your daughter's son still lives. He is there, a pris- 
oner." 

He intended to divert her thoughts back to their mis- 
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sion, but the result was more than he bargained for. 
She raised her staflf and brought it down on his shoulder 
with extraordinary violence for one so decrepit. 

"And still thou art jabbering, owl !" she cried. "Dig, 
and quickly! I will avenge my daughter. Do thou 
plunge thy claws in money and gems." 

Ram Nath would willingly have strangled her, but he 
grasped a pickax. 

"Does this lead surely to the treasure?" he growled. 

"Oh, son of a black pig, wilt thou not work? If I 
am wrong, strike the ax into my skull and place me in 
the tomb thou hast prepared." 

The man glanced carefully at the battlements. No 
figure was silhouetted against the sky. He marveled that 
none had thought of delivering a second assault at this 
point, but he realized the difficulty there was in placing 
leaders over a lawless mob, and his own task must be 
pursued lest perchance the attack might be too rapidly 
successful. 

He labored hard for many minutes, tearing the soft 
earth with the pickax, and kicking it away with his feet 
like a dog scratching at a burrow. The Tonahi-Jan 
helped with her hands, and soon the pick revealed a 
hollow in the foundations of the wall. 

The fakir struck a match and lit a tiny lamp. In- 
stantly there was laid bare the top of a small arch, with 
a wooden door buried beneath the surface. 

The old woman screeched in elfin glee: 
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"Seest thou, Ram Nath? Dig hard, hairy one, and 
soon the way will be clear." 

The opprobrious names she bestowed on the fakir 
served to inspire him to fresh exertions. He bared his 
teeth in a malicious grin. She had promised him an easy 
way to the treasury. Once there, he could find his way 
back alone! 

A fierce struggle was now raging against the very 
face of the castle. The attack had been pushed home 
with vigor. Ram Nath and his mad companion worked 
with desperate energy lest they should be too late. 

At last the man was able to rend the stout door with 
the pickax, and it yielded slowly. The lamp threw at 
dpubtful light down a narrow stone stairway, apparently 
leading into the very bowels of the earth. The fakir 
hung back, scared by the unknown, but the Tonahi-Jan 
helped his unwilling steps with her stick. 

"Forward, sug! Or shall I lead?'' 

They went down. Ram Nath carrying lamp and pick, 
the old woman hobbling behind with a surprising alac- 
rity. The fierce purpose burning in her soul reanimated 
her feeble frame. Even the fakir was afraid of her. 

There were twenty steps or more, curving in a spiral. 
At the bottom Ram Nath halted again. The feeble oil 
rays illuminated a fearsome cavern, with dank water in 
front of a narrow and slime-covered ledge on which he 
stood. Great rats, toads, and monstrous newts vanished 
before the light with loud-sounding splashes. His quick 
eye, too, caught the writhing motion of a couple of rep- 
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tiles. What were they — cobras, or harmless water- 
snakes? But the hag brooked no such deterrents. 

"To the; right," she croaked. "The way is clear. Haste 
thee, or Umrao Singh will be before thee with the 
treasure 1" 

Not even an ascetic Hindu is enamored of creeping 
things in the path, with a noisome ditch on one hand 
and the rocky wall of a tunnel on the other. Yet avarice 
prevailed over the shrinking of unshod feet, and Ram 
Nath advanced. This well-matched pair suited their en- 
vironment. They passed for many yards through a cor- 
ridor that might have led to the seventh circle of Dante's 
hell. At last they reached another passage striking 
off at a right angle with the submerged moat. 

F(fllowing the beldame's instructions, the fakir took 
this new way. It led upward. There was no water, and 
the rough pavement gradually became drier. Soon they 
were stopped by a huge door, which at first sight looked 
impenetrable. But the moist decay of the place had 
eaten through iron and wood, and three vigorous strokes 
with the pickax burst the lock. 

They went on, into a vaulted hall, evidently one of 
the underground apartments of the palace. Squat pillars 
of enormous thickness supported the arched roof, and 
massive foundation walls presented frowning barriers of 
solid stone. 

The Tonahi-Jan hobbled in front now, threading her 
path with a curious certainty among the gloomy arches. 
There seemed to be an interminable number of spacious 
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chambers communicating with each other by broad 
arches pierced through the walls. Ram Nath, holding 
the lamp aloft, became skeptical. 

"Remember," he hissed, "we go to the treasury!" 

She laughed wildly, and her cackle echoed through 
many a dark aisle, while the quick scampering of rats 
added vague terrors to the darkness. 

"Thirty years!" she muttered, heedless of his words. 
"They brought the bodies of the dancing girl and the 
maharani this way, yet I have not forgotten. Who knows 
the palace of Barapore as I know it?" 

She paused breathless before a flight of steps leading 
to a door. 

"Yes !" she cried. "Give me the lamp. I will hold it 
while you smite the lock. Behold, jackal, the feast is 
spread !" 

Thinking it best to obey in silence. Ram Nath mounted 
the steps to find the best place to strike. The door 
opened inward. The lock was on the other side, and 
there was a key in it. The fakir stepped back and raised 
the pick. 

At that instant the key turned in the lock, the door 
was flung open, and a big, fat man, dressed in loose 
white garments— a man with a ^hock of black hair, and 
eyes and lips dilated by fear — dashed through. He was 
in such a state of abject terror that he did not heed 
the two weird figures beneath until he had precipitated 
himself upon them. 

Ram Nath, taken utterly by surprise — ^startled out of 
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his purpose by the fearful yell with which the newcomer 
discovered his presence — fell beneath the huge bulk of 
the stranger. 

They both struck the Tonahi-Jan, and she, too, was 
hurled headlong to the floor. The lamp flew from her 
hand and went out, while her ready imprecations mixed 
with the curses of the fakir and the loud cries for 
help and mercy of his involuntary opponent 

The darkness was profound. There was a moment's 
unguided struggle, and the stout man gained his feet 
again, only to fly back with added celerity by the way 
he had come. One of his ponderous knees had caught 
Ram Nath heavily in the pit of the stomach; it was 
quite three minutes before the fakir could speak. 

*'Mother!" he gurgled, when breath cdme, "where art 
thour 

There was no answer. He caught some distant sounds, 
and listened. There was a subdued clash of arms and 
the cries of men in mortal fight. He still possessed the 
box of slow-burning matches. He lit one, and found 
that he was alone. The Tonahi-Jan had pursued the 
frightened intruder. 

"May Kali surround her with flaming serpents!" he 
growled. "How can I find my way alone in this man- 
trap?" 

He picked up the lamp and relighted it. He climbed 
the stairs and peered into the chamber beyond. He 
advanced toward an open doorway, and at the end of a 
long corridor he saw a dim light. The sounds of strife 
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came thence. Even while he waited they approached 
nearer. 

The conflict was now raging within the palace. One of 
the improvised drawbridges had proved effective, and 
a battering-ram had found an entrance. 

To go forward or remain meant death at the hands 
of the enraged defenders. He could only endeavor 
to escape through that foul exit which lay behind. 

He went back, mastering his rage with the stoicism 
of his race. Regaining the door which caused the 
downfall of himself and his plans, he took the precaution 
to lock it behind him. Then, bending close to the dust- 
laden floor, he strove to retrace the footsteps of himself 
and his companion. 

******* 

The pallid women in Kate's lofty boudoir awaited 
the result of the attack, with fervent prayers that the 
troops from Deoli might soon lend their powerful aid. 
They quickly realized that the furious mob without were 
fighting with a lusty zeal which demanded a much more 
strenuous defense than was needed to repel the abortive 
assault of two nights earlier. Around the palace floated 
dense clouds of black smoke. There was constant firing 
from battlements and windows, while the besiegers' 
bullets sang harmlessly through the air or crashed against 
solid masonry. 

This blind struggle continued for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour without definite outcome. Even the few 
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native women, gathered in the maharani's apartments, 
gained courage from the belief that the garrison could 
offer a successful resistance. 

"Surely the relieving force must soon arrive !" thought 
Marion, for the spoken words on her lips were ever those 
of confidence. "Oh, if only Dick were with them! He 
would surmount all obstacles to come to my aid." 

"I wish we knew what was going on," said Kate, for 
the twentieth time.' "Don't you think we might venture 
to go a little nearer to the main gate?" 

"Why not? We can always return here and barri- 
cade the door if need be. Besides, there may be wounded 
men requiring help." 

"Better remain," interposed Mrs. Mold timidly. "We 
can do nothing, and some one will surely be §ent soon by 
the maharaja to tell us that all is well." 

The little woman's white face looked so pitiful that 
Kate laughed hysterically. 

"You are thinking of your babies in Mussoorie," she 
cried, "and wondering why you were such an idiot as 
to mix yourself up in my sorrowful life." 

"No, no, a thousand times no, but we can do no good 
by running any further risk." 

"Risk! What risk is there in descending the stairs 
and obtaining some knowledge of what is taking place? 
Rather will it give us fresh courage to know that the 
rebels are failing. Come, we will go together, if only 
for a few minutes." 
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They unbolted the door. The guards usually stationed 
there were absent. They hastened down the stairs and 
through a long corridor. Frightened at being left alone, 
and not knowing why the memsahibs had gone, the 
native wcMnen followed them. 

The young scion of Barapore, Dhial Singh, was left 
sitting near the cot in which reposed his infant half- 
brother. He was bidden not to stir from the maharani's 
suite during the fighting, and no one thought of reiter- 
ating the command. Yet the restraint was irksome, and 
the silence of the spacious apartment seemed to his ex- 
cited brain to be accentuated by the external clamor. 

With an intelligence far beyond his years, he had 
divined the cause of the estrangement between his 
father, whom he had seen little of, and his beautiful step- 
mother, whom he worshiped. It had been the solace of 
many a weary hour for Kate to endeavor to implant in 
the boy's mind high notions of chivalry and manhood. 

The grotesque heroes of Hindu mythology, the crime- 
stained ruffians who stalk in grim procession through In- 
dian dynastic records, were sedulously kept in the biack- 
g^ound of his lighter studies. 

To him Richard Coeur de Lion, Ivanhoe, and the Black 
Prince were far more familiar figures than Buddha in his 
many manifestations. No training could place a western 
mind in the eastern brain, but most certainly this young 
Sikh prince had garnered very different ideas of life 
and conduct to those usually imbibed by others of his 
class. 
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He already realized that there were higher ideals 
than wine and women, and he had once earned the bit- 
ter displeasure of the maharaja by saying naively that 
when he grew up to be a man he would spend his time 
in drilling soldiers rather than in lying on a cushion 
drinking nasty stuff while nautch-girls danced. 

Kate was really very fond of him; and Marion, too, 
whom he called his "auntie," liked his bright, pleasant 
ways. One day she told him something of Captain Ay- 
riss — ^how he had three times won the Dholpore Cup; 
how he fought and captured, single-handed, two famous 
cutthroats and rifle-stealers in Peshawur — ^and Dhial 
Singh delighted her by saying : 

"Perhaps some day, auntie, I may be commander-in- 
chief in this state. If so, I will want my officers to be 
like Captain Ayriss." 

With all the ardor of a high-spirited boy, he longed 
now to be with the soldiers, out there among the smoke 
and flame; and with a boy's enthusiasm he saw himself 
rushing, sword in hand, at the biggest man of the rebel 
host. 

Suddenly the infant stirred and cried petulantly. Dhial 
Singh went to the cot and stroked the tiny hand. 

"Don't cry, little brother," he said softly. "I am your 
ayah just now. Rani says that I must endeavor to do 
everything well, so I must try to be a good ayah." 

The tiny mite, satisfied that some one was tending it, 
soon composed itself to sleep again. The musketry out- 
side seemed to redouble in volume. The boy distinctly 
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heard a series of thunderous blows, followed by the 
crashing of wood and a tremendous outburst of yelling. 

He turned and looked anxiously toward the door. On 
a small table reposed a revolver which Kate had placed 
there earlier in the evening. He picked it up, and saw 
that it was loaded. The handling of the weapon gave 
him fresh confidence. 

'1 wish Rani would come," he said, aloud. "If any 
wicked man tries to touch her I will shoot him dead.'' 

A slight shuffling noise in a distant corner of the room 
caught his sharp ears. A screen there hid the entrance 
to a servants' staircase. He wheeled round. 

"Who is that?" he cried. 

The Tonahi-Jan appeared. The sight of her startled 
him greatly, not only because he knew that his grand- 
mother was not allowed to enter the palace, but by reason 
of the uncanny gleaming of her eyes, like unto those of 
a cat. 

"O'he, Nani," he stammered, using the vernacular; 
"what doest thou here ?" 

She surveyed him in silence for a moment. Her venge- 
ful glance took in each detail of his European costume, 
of the tastefully decorated room, of the elegant cot in 
which reposed Kate's child. 

"Go to thy father, boy. He awaits thee in the garden 
beneath," she muttered, for her dazed wits seemed to be 
strangely perturbed at finding her grandson dressed like 
an English youngster of his age. 
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"Nay, Nani, that cannot be. He directs the fighting 
in the outer court." 

"Go! I bid thee! My words were ever obeyed by 
thee before that woman came from over the seas. Has 
she taught thee to despise thy people?" 

"Not so, but she knows I am alone here with my little 
brother " 

"Thy little brother !" shrieked the old woman, instantly 
yielding to a paroxysm of rage. "Hast thou forgotten 
that thou art my grandson? Hence, boy, before I strike 
thee. Thy mother liked not deeds of blood. Hence, I 
tell thee!" 

She threw aside her staff and swept back the folds of 
her cloak to free her withered hands, for the garment 
was fastened at wrists and throat in an unusual way. 
Then Dhial Singh saw that she had clutched a long knife 
from her girdle, and his alert wits divined her mission 
from the manner of her glance toward the. cradle. 

He sprang forward. Ere she could comprehend his 
design he had lifted the baby out of the cot and clasped 
him closely with his left arm. He still held the revolver, 
and this he leveled at the Tonahi-Jan. 

"Be warned, Nani !" he cried. "Thou shalt not touch 
him ! I will shoot thee dead first !" 

With the yelping snarl of a jungle beast the madwoman 
rushed toward him. But her tottering steps, yielding 
now to the unusual exertions of the night, were not equal 
to his rapid movements. Crying to her that if she came 
nearer he wouM shoot her, he endeavored to avoid her by 
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dodging round the cot. Thus, with the rudely awakened 
infant now squalling lustily in his arms, he placed the 
table, on which rested the Chevalier Forsyth's portrait, 
between himself and his pursuer. 

The rays of a large swinging-lamp fell directly on the 
picture, and the glowing eyes of the would-be murderess 
suddenly encountered the simpering, self-satisfied glance 
of tl}e man in the quaint uniform of the Papal Guard. 

Had she been struck by lightning no more drastic 
change could have come over her face and form. The 
stooping figure straightened, the withered lips softened 
into a smile of great sweetness, the delirium passed from 
her eyes. The whole aspect of her face became that of a 
dignified old woman, of one whose life had been a com- 
pound of deep sorrow and abiding purpose. 

"George FGrs)rth!" ^he whispered, in English. "My 
love, my love, you have come to me at last." 

With a sigh that shook her like a blow — a sigh that 
seemed to symbolize the snapping of brain and heart — 
she collapsed bodily. She seemed to shrink into a curi- 
ously small compass. Were it not that the knife, still 
clasped in her skinny hand, had buried its sharp point 
in the parquet floor, and thus caused one thin arm to 
rise awkwardly, there might have been little else lying 
there than a disheveled heap of soiled rags. 

Thoroughly frightened now, and calling "Rani! 
Rani !" with the shrill insistence of childest terror, Dhial 
Singh, still carrying the revolver, ran from the room. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A MATTER OF HEREDITY. 

In the great hall usually devoted to durbar assemblies 
the three ladies found a number of wounded men. They 
were all suffering from gunshot wounds caused by chance 
bullets that found an open window or casement through 
the smoke. The natives were using their own simple 
remedies, either a dressing of crushed leaves or rags 
soaked in brandy. They were singularly silent, hardly a 
groan escaping them. Those who were hit severely lay 
waiting for death with patient fatalism. Every few sec- 
onds a fresh arrival either staggered in from the outer 
court or was carried hither by his comrades. 

"Where is the maharaja?*' Kate demanded from a cou- 
ple of bearers. 

"At the main gate, huzoor." 

"Is he unhurt?" 

"Yes, huzoor. He sits in a chair and directs the 
firing." A sufficiently bewildering statement, yet reas- 
suring. 

Marion would have forthwith given her skilled aid 
to the wounded had not a man rushed forward and fallen 
on his knees between Kate and herself, grasping their 
skirts with palsied hands and bellowing for protection. 
It was Babu Chuckerbutty Sen, whom none had seen for 
two days. 
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"Save me, maharani ! Save me, miss-sahib ! I am un- 
done, and quite in a hurly-burly of myself." 

His large eyes were rolling in his head, and the blood- 
stained condition of his white garments seemed to indi- 
cate that he had received some dreadful injury. 

"What is the matter? Tell us what has happened. 
Surely you have not been on the walls !" cried Kate, who 
knew that the Bengali was far more likely to hide in a 
cellar than take part in the defense. 

"Oh, maharani! Oh, miss-sahib! I am not man-at- 
arms. I grow peaceful roses and cabbages. I did but 
dive for obscurity into bowels of castle when I encoun- 
tered monsters in inhuman form making forcible entry. 
They bate me with much severity. For a little while 
they made me senseless, with nose and body bleeding." 

Marion snatched her dress from his fingers and shook 
him. She instantly understood that his adventures might 
have a serious significance, yet she was compelled to bite 
her lip hard to keep from laughing. 

"Try to control yourself," she said impatiently. "Are 
you sure that some one has forced an entrance without 
the maharaja's knowledge ?" 

"Yes, miss-sahib. They came by underground bur- 
rowings and illicit opening of doors. I fell down-stairs 
and they belabored me with heartless fisticuffs." 

"But who are they? Where are they? Are they in 
force sufficient to be dangerous?" 

"I saw but twain, miss-sahib— Ram Nath and the 
Tonahi-Jan." 
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These names of dire import brought a quick cry to 
Kate's lips. 

"We must tell my husband at once, Marion. If those 
two wretches can be captured the rebels will lose heart." 

"If this miserable Babu will only recover his wits we 
may not be compelled' to inform the maharaja at all," 
was the firm reply. "What harm can two such decrepit 
beings accomplish unaided?" 

Marion shook the Bengali again in the masterful way 
that was so successful with frightened horses — ^and 
Babus. 

"Were they alone, or did they lead a mob ?" she asked. 

"I scampered hither nolens volens," he whispered, "yet 
I saw none save the couple." 

"Get up," came the ready order. "Come with us and 
show us the way they entered." 

She called to three soldiers, armed with tulwars, to 
accompany the maharani and herself. Very unwillingly, 
but overawed by a superior will, Chuckerbutty Sen indi- 
cated the corridor which gave access to the vaults. Bar- 
bara Mold, encouraged by Marion's quiet confidence, re- 
pressed the advice on her lips and resolved to cling to 
her friends, come what might. 

One of the men took a lamp from its bracket and 
preceded the party. Following the Babu's directions, 
they soon reached the door locked by Ram Nath. At first 
*they were inclined to discredit the Bengali's story, but the 
blow on his nose had left sufficient evidence on the floor 
to guarantee his truthfulness. 
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The affair was puzzling — alarming even — by reason 
of the identity of the mysterious visitants ; but there was 
no sign or sound of an armed enemy, and they returned 
to the durbar chamber. Though absent little more than 
three minutes, they quickly saw that something serious 
had happened in the interval. 

There was a pandemonium of cries and clattering 
weapons in the outer court. A rabble of men came pour- 
ing in through the vestibule. Mrs. Mold, better able 
than her companion to comprehend the excited ejacula- 
tions of the natives, wailed, in an uncontrollable access 
of terror: 

"Oh, what will become of us ? The rebels have forced 
the main gate with a battering-ram. They have bridged 
the moat, and there is fighting now in the inner court- 
yard." 

It was unhappily true. Their ears told them as much. 
The yells of pain and rage, the curses and screams, the 
incessant firing and din of sword and shield, were so 
close at hand that at any moment the scene of conflict 
threatened to be transferred to the durbar hall itself. 

"I suppose this is the end," murmured Marion, in in- 
voluntary agony. She had no fear. It was the bitter cry 
of a proud heart raging against the waywardness of fate. 
Help must be so near. It was hard to die in such a man- 
ner when an hour — ^perhaps a few minutes — might bring 
the long-expected troops. 

Kate heard her broken words. She caught her by the 
wrist. 
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"Not here!" die said, in whispered anguisK. "Come 
with me. I must die with baby in my arms." 

Poor Barbara Mold was now speechless with terror. 
Almost insensible, she clung to the maharani. They 
would have fled, carrying Barbara with them, had not 
Gopal Singh rushed into the room. He was demented. 
His clothes were torn, his turban gone. He brandished 
a bloody sword to the imminent danger of his own ad- 
herents. His eyes were lurid in drunken frenzy. Rage, 
the sense of imminent peril, the Berserk fury lent by 
brandy, fought within him for mastery. His glance fell 
on the shrinking women. 

"To the lake!" he bellowed. "Run through the gar- 
den. In the yacht we will be safe." 

"Baby! I must save baby!" shrieked Kate, tearing 
herself free from Barbara's arms. 

"Close the doors and make good the defense until we 
return," cried Marion. 

"No," he yelled, plunging on again with waving 
sword. "I go now." 

"Wait, for God's sake! We cannot desert our child," 
screamed his wife. "And Dhial Singh, too " 

"Go, now, woman. My life is more important than 
that of any brat," he roared. "Follow or not, which you 
will. Make way, there, for the maharaja!" 

He lurched forward into the throng which blocked the 
exit to the garden. Marion saw him deliberately cut 
down a hapless Mohammedan who unknowingly barred 
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his path. Kate was gone already, flying' with swift steps 
to bring her infant. 

Barbara Mold lay on the floor in a dead faint, and 
likely to be trampled to death by the maddened soldiers, 
a few of whom still bravely defended the vestibule. 
Marion picked her up and seized a tulwar that had fallen 
at her feet. Had she been near enough, Gopal Singh 
would have felt its keen edge, for his besotted utterance 
enraged her beyond control. 

"The door !" she screamed. "Qose the door ! Ye will 
gain time and perhaps save your lives." 

She used the high-flown Persian which she knew. 
Some few men heard and understood, but they hung back 
irresolute. With a marvelous strength she ran to place 
her unconscious friend in a seat. Then, with the sword 
aloft and a sense of grim elation that an English woman 
should have the guidance of these sheeplike warriors, she 
sprang toward the door. 

"Is there none to aid?" she cried again. "Or must I 
think that all men in Barapore are cowards?" 

No, there were Sikhs in the crowd, and hardy Pun-- 
jabis. Not cowards these, under any circumstances, and 
none braver when fearlessly led. The insensate retreat 
beaten by Gopal Singh when the gate yielded to the 
battering-ram had stupefied his retainers. 

After all, the fight was a personal one, between fac- 
tions in the state. The rank and file were vaguely con- 
scious that in supporting the maharaja they were uphold- 
ing the traditions of government. In most other re- 
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spects they sympathized, according to their creed, with 
the revolt against plague inspection, against modernity, 
against the invisible bonds which daily tightened around 
the uncouth gods they worshiped. 

But the Eastern fighting-man not only needs, he cannot 
resist, fearless leadership. A score of soldiers responded 
to Marion's call. They even cried to her: 

"Keep back, miss-sahib. Let us go in front." 

"Who will harm me?" she cried joyously, for now 
the fire of combat coursed through her veins, and owing 
to some inexplicable circumstance the enemy did not ad- 
vance with the dash which the complete success of the 
attack warranted. "It needs but a single charge to drive 
them into the moat." 

"Shdbashr yelled more than one bearded warrior, to 
whom this fair woman looked like a prophetess. An- 
other batch leaped forward to share in this new enter- 
prise. 

The girl possessed the chief requisite of military genius 
— she had the faculty of rapid decision combined with an 
intuitive sense of her opponents* weakest spot. 

Even amid the stress of this trying moment she did 
not ^il to note that those who had entered the castle 
now hung back doubtfully, while a fresh tumult in the 
inner courtyard seemed to testify that a forgotten section 
of the garrison was offering a desperate resistance. 

She instantly abandoned her design to close the doors 
and make for the landing where the yacht was moored. 
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She resolved rather to give effect to her bold words, 
and rushed into the vestibule with the cry : 

"Now! Follow!" 

What occurred thenceforth during many breathless 
seconds she never knew. Those who ran with her swore 
that she personally laid low more than one opponent. 
Unquestionably the besiegers were repulsed with such 
vigor that they poured pell-mell between the shattered 
gates. 

The garrison would have pushed their advantage 
farther had not a tall Sikh, a man who had acted most 
promptly in reply to Marion's call for aid, roared joy- 
ously : 

"Enough, miss-sahib. It is ended. The sahib-log are 
here!" 

To her throbbing brain came the instant knowledge 
that the firing she heard without sounded differently to 
any that had gone before. 

Then, amid the smoke and blur of flying forms be- 
yond the bridge of bamboos, she saw uniformed men on 
horseback laying about them with flashing sabers. 

A tall man in khaki leaped from his horse. Sword 
and revolver in hand he advanced across the swaying 
bridge. He disdained to strike at a few trembling rebels 
who cringed before him. Though Marion had never 
seen her lover in uniform, though he was blackened with 
caked dust and bleeding from a slight cut where a spear- 
thrust had caught his cheek, she knew who this must be. 
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"Dick !" she screamed. "Dick ! Thank God you are in 
time!" 

No voice from Heaven could have thrilled him more 
than that cry of frenzied delight. But this was no hour 
for nice words. 

"Marion !" he cried, and was at her side. "What has 
happened? Where is the maharaja?" 

"He has run away. He escaped in the yacht." 

"And left you to fight alone! Is the maharani dead?" 

"No. She went to rescue the children. Perhaps they 
are with him." 

"Are you safe here now ?" 

"Yes, these men — are under my command." 

It was an odd occasion for a laugh and a blush, yet 
both came. She felt shy now, in the presence of her 
soldier lover. He glanced at the tulwar in her hand. 

"Don't let them attack my men by mistake," he cried. 
"I must go back." 

He returned beyond the moat. She heard him giving 
rapid orders, and the mounted figures vanished in the 
smoke. But not for long. In less than a minute they 
reappeared in greater numbers. 

Marion wondered what had become of Kate. She 
would have gone to look for her had she not realized that 
until all doubt was unquestionably removed it was best 
to remain at her post. 

And now there came men whom she did not know — 
Mr. Tennant, Major Cunningham, Doctor Glen, together 
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with some fifty dismounted troopers; and among these, 
tied securely by a heel rope, Umrao Singh. 

Suddenly she became conscious of the tulwar in her 
hand. Its blade had soiled her white dress, too. She 
threw it away with quick disgust. 

The commissioner approached with a bow and a smile. 

"Are you in command of the garrison ?" he said. 

"I was, for a little while." 

The words came chokingly. Her throat was dry, her 
mouth parched. 

"Then what has become of the maharaja ?" 

"He has fled. He wished his wife and me to abandon 
the children. Kate refused and ran to rescue them. 
She may be with him now. I remained here." 

Umrao Singh, listening intently, caught the drift of 
Mr. Tennant's inquiry. He gathered from Marion's 
look, from the fact that she, a woman, was there alone to 
welcome the relieving force, that something unforeseen 
had taken place. 

"Where is Gopal Singh?" he said, and the circum- 
stances were such that Mr. Tennant was compelled to 
answer : 

"He has gone." 

"Gone whither?" 

"I know not." 

"Ha! Said I not so? Yet am I bound like a felon and 
dragged here through the bazaar by your troopers as 
if I were your bitterest foe." 
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"You shall remain 'bound until I learn the truth of 
these things," said Tennant angrily. 

He feared noW lest Umrao Singh might be fully jus- 
tified by events, in which case he had committed a grave 
error of judgment. 

The escort had lost heavily in an unexpected attack 
after passing through the Lahore Gate, and again in the 
narrow gateways and alleys of the palace precincts be- 
yond the fosse. 

Perhaps as the man whom government would hold re- 
sponsible, he should have paid more heed to the state- 
ments made by the erstwhile commander-in-chief of Bar- 
apore. The behavior of the latter during the melee in the 
bazaar had certainly borne out his professions of good 
faith. 

Prominent among the cavalcade was the huge figure 
of Umrao Singh himself, and his secret instructions that 
the troops were to be fired at from the houses as they 
passed were carried out with such impartiality that he 
was in imminent danger for many minutes. It was with 
the utmost sincerity, therefore, that he implored the 
escort to ride fast to the palace. 

Gopal Singh's unexpected absence, seeing that resist- 
ance was still successfully offered to the rebel attack, was 
one of those fortunate circumstances which the Eastern 
mind readily accepts as the operation of kismet. Nat- 
urally, he was quick to perceive its favorable aspect to- 
ward his own fortunes. 

The cause of Dick's prompt disappearance was soon 
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explained. He came now, bring&ig with him Wilkinson, 
whose left arm was slung across his breast and roughly 
bandaged with a regimental puggri.* He saluted Major 
Cunningham, and reported that Lieutenant Boyd, with a 
strong guard, was posted at the outer gate, with a 
mounted reserve ready at a moment's notice to charge 
into the chowk should there be any sign of further hos- 
tilities. 

Thereupon Mr. Tennant appealed again to Marion. 

"Now, Miss Forbes," he said, "will you kindly help us 
to find the maharaja?" 

"I must first endeavor to fijid my friends," she an- 
swered. "I left one of them in a dead faint not far away. 
The maharani should have been here many minutes ago. 
She would never have deserted me unless taken away 
by main force." 

The girl's soul was bitter against Gopal Singh. She 
unwittingly increased the distrust, rapidly growing to 
conviction, felt by her hearers that the maharaja had in- 
deed conspired to plunge his state into civil war as part 
of some astounding conspiracy which aimed at the de- 
struction of British rule in India. 

Accompanied by Dick and the commissioner, and 
guarded by a dozen troopers, she went straight to the 
place where she left Barbara Mold. 

The pale-faced little woman was just recovering her 
senses. She was sitting up, gazing with the wide eyes 

*A long strip of silk usually folded closely around an officer's 
helmet. 
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of terror at the warlike scene into which she had awa- 
kened, when Marion ran to her. 

The sight of her friend, alive and uninjured, the 
Heaven-sent vision of British officers, and the familiar 
uniforms of the Indian soimrs, calmed her fears, but pro- 
voked an uncontrollable burst of weeping. 

Marion simply took her hand and led her onward like 
a child. Words were useless just then. 

They climbed the stairs leading to Kate's apartments. 
Here they found the dead body of the Tonahi-Jan, lying 
as the old woman had fallen in her final ecstasy. 

For the first time that night Marion's face paled with 
a sickening fear. She glanced at the child's cot — it was 
empty — ^nor was the room disordered. A hasty inspec- 
tion of the adjoining chambers showed that they were 
untenanted. A window giving access to a balcony — that 
balcony which so nearly proved fatal to Kate on her first 
morning in Barapore — swung open in a light breeze. 

Marion, now rendered half-distraught by the knowl- 
edge that her unfortunate friend had more than once 
hinted at death as the only means of escape from the 
surrounding horrors, cried aloud in her anguish: 

"If she has killed herself and her child, you must 
avenge her, Dick. Gopal Singh alone is responsible ! He 
is infamous, cowardly, brutal 1" 

Both Tennant and her lover had read her dreadful 
thought. They ran with her to the window and looked 
out over the balcony. Far beneath, in the garden, there 
was a scene of wild confusion. Elephants, cameU, 
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horses, and cattle had been tethered there since they were 
removed from the exterior stables. Their attendants, 
some few soldiers of the garrison, and a number of 
women, were gathered in excited groups. 

Dick placed his arm around the girl's waist to give 
her a reassuring hug. 

"She is not there," he said, "but the sooner we reach 
that locality the more quickly will we learn something 
definite." 

"Oh, look I" she cried, pointing to the lake, "there is the 
yacht!" 

The moon had risen and flooded the landscape with a 
silvery radiance. Already the black smoke caused by the 
burning weeds had gathered in a great cloud, which was 
now sailing away toward the inner ranges of the hills. 
Its shadow darkened a part of the lake. Far beyond 
its influence, close to the farther shore, they could see 
the white sails of the yacht. 

"She may be on board," suggested Tennant. 

"Then she was carried there !" cried Marion, with un- 
questioning belief in the loyalty of her friend. 

"I think," put in Barbara Mold timidly, "that the ma- 
harani did come back — down below, I mean. I seem to 
remember seeing her for an instant looking round for 
somebody, and then she vanished. I could neither move 
nor speak, and I must have fainted again immediately." 

"To the garden," said Dick decisively. "Let us in- 
quire there," 
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He was right. The ayah, Chandni Bhain, told them 
that the maharatii was seen running toward the landing. 

With some difficulty, owing to the frightened condition 
of the animals which crowded the enclosure, they reached 
the arched doorway that led beneath the walls into the 
pillared crypt. 

Here the men insisted that Marion should wait until a 
lantern was procured, as the place was plunged in im- 
penetrable gloom. A tiny oil-lamp was brought, and this 
Ayriss himself carried. He was the first to descend the 
steps into the vault. 

A childish voice shouted from the depths : 

"Stand ! Another step an^ I fire !" 

The words were in the vernacular, but there could be 
little doubt as to the tender age of the speaker. Before 
any one else could answer, Marion cried : 

"Is that you, Dhial Singh?" 

"Hello, auntie!" came the glad response. "Are you 
alive? Rani said you were killed, and " 

But a shriek of almost heart-broken delight interrupted 
him, and Kate appeared, clasping her baby in her arms. 

"Marion!" she screamed. "And Mr. Tennant! Oh, 
thank God! Thank God!" 

Many minutes elapsed before she could talk lucidly. 
Fortunately the infant began to cry — for no more seri- 
ous cause than that he was hungry — and this quieted 
Kate's half-delirious state more than aught else. In 
tending to the child's wants she forgot her own troubles. 

She was persuaded to swallow some biscuits and wine, 
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for the arrival of the Lancers had restored order to 
Barapore with magical speed, and servants were now 
bustling about preparing food and clearing away the 
chief evidences of the fight. 

In the joy of their deliverance none, save his wife, 
gave a thought to the runaway maharaja. 

Kate's disjointed story soon became coherent. She 
encountered Dhial Singh at the foot of the stairs. Taking 
the baby from him, and bidding him await her return, 
she ran back to the durbar hall. Marion was not there. 
A frenzied mob was struggling at the door through 
which Gopal Singh made good his escape. 

In the vestibule she heard a fierce conflict in progress. 
She saw men shooting and stabbing each other. A 
nurse, whom she caught by the shoulder, flung off her 
hand in panic and yelled : 

"Run to the garden, maharani. Every one has gone 
there." 

The corners of the room were filled with the dead or 
the dying, so Barbara Mold's recumbent figure easily 
escaped her excited glance, and she readily imagined that 
her friends must have gone to the landing. 

' Darting back to pick up Dhial Singh, she entered 
the garden from the dining-room, and reached the land- 
ing, only to find the place deserted, with the yacht speed- 
ing far across the lake. Then she was certain that Mar- 
ion and Barbara were slain and the castle given up to 
pillage. 

Deserted by her husband, with the dark waters on one 
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side and a horde of bloodthirsty fanatics on the other, 
she awaited death in the fearsome gloom of the vault, 
while Dhial Singh mounted guard, revolver in hand, 
ready to shoot the first person who dared to touch his be- 
loved Rani. 

The boy was the hero of the hour, but admiration 
quickly yielded to amazement when he described his ad- 
venture with the Tonahi-Jan, and told of her behavior 
when confronted with the portrait of Kate's father. 

No one accused the plucky youngster of romancing, 
but all believed that he had, in his excitement, attributed 
impossible utterances to the madwoman, until Kate said 
suddenly : 

**How did you know my father's name was George ?" 

"Was it? I did not know, Rani. You never told me. 
And how did the Tonahi-Jan know it? More than that, 
she spoke English. She never spoke English to me." 

The thing would have remained forever incomprehenr- 
sible had not Felix Glen, compelled to suspend his labors 
with the wounded while he partook of some food, heard 
the story from Ayriss some hours later. 

The ladies had retired for the night. They all slept 
together in Marion's room, so the doctor, eating a cutlet 
by holding the bone in his fingers, went wiA Ayriss and 
the commissioner to the maharani's suite. The body of 
the old woman still lay on the floor, but it had been 
moved, and the poor old limbs were decently composed. 

"Heart-failure," he said, when a lamp threw its rays 
on the withered face. 
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He examined the hands, the ears, the nostrils, and felt 
the shape of the head. 

"This woman is of European parentage," he said, and 
uncovered her breast. The skin was white. 

The two Anglo-Indians cried simultaneously: 

"A leper!" 

"Nonsense!" laughed Glen, who scrutinized the body 
with professional sang-froid. "If you say that her head 
and neck, her hands and arms, have been habitually 
stuined with walnut juice you will be nearer the mark!" 

He was right.' For some bidden reason the woman 
had herself connived at a lifelong deception as to her 
race. 

"She is not really very old," he continued. "Her 
frame is worn by the strain of long-sustained cerebral ex- 
citement. I question greatly if she is over sixty. Is it 
not a fact," he said abruptly to Tennant, "that a number 
of English women, mostly young girls, were captured 
during the early days of the Mutiny, imprisoned in vari- 
ous zenanas throughout the country, and remained there 
for years long after they could have escaped?" 

"It is," said the commissioner. "Moreover, I have 
frequently heard rumors that such women are yet living 
in certain native states." 

"Here is an example. There can be no doubt of it. 
The poor creature's dementia probably took the form 
of hating most bitterly all that she had held dearest in 
happier days. Heaven alone knows what she must have 
suffered. Ayriss, have you forgotten what I told you 
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concerning Colonel Howarth, whose daughter Jane was 
supposed to be engaged to George Forsyth, father of the 
poor lady who is now Maharani of Barapore?" 

Amid the stress and turmoil of the night's occurrences 
Ayriss had certainly not recalled his friend's reminis- 
cences, but now the story came back to him with startling 
vividness. 

"Can it be possible," he murmured, "that we are look- 
ing at the mortal remains of Jane Howarth, a woman 
supposed to be killed during the Mutiny over forty years 
ago?" 

"It is, to say the least, exceedingly probable. Per- 
haps further inquiries may throw additional light on 
her record. At present I believe the evidence points only 
to that conclusion. Even her native nickname bears out 
my view." 

It was ultimately ascertained beyond question that the 
Tonahi-Jan first appeared in Barapore in 1857, ^^^ her 
lunacy installed her as a favorite of the half-imbecile 
maharaja then on the throne, and that her beauty made 
a deep impression on his successor. 

She never had any children* The girl she reared as a 
daughter was a child of a dancing girl who was mur- 
dered by a maharani in a fit of jealousy. Both the victim 
and her slayer, the latter still living, were bound to- 
gether in a sack and thrown to the crocodiles at mid- 
night by the maharaja's order.s. 

Probably the madwoman had witnessed this terrible 
deed, and her sympathies were aroused for the infant 
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which had lost its mother. Thenceforth both she and 
the child were treated as of royal rank, and, in later 
years, the girl was regarded as suitable by birth to wei 
Gopal Singh, who stood close to the throne, though not 
in the direct line of succession. 

There was little else forthcoming in support of Doctor 
Glen's theory, for family history perished like dry grass 
in the flame of the Mutiny. The Tonahi-Jan was buried 
in a quiet spot outside the castle walls, and a stone over 
the grave records the fact that she was believed to be 
Jane, daughter of Colonel F. H. de C. Howarth, of Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, and formerly of the Bengal Army. 

Marion and Kate were greatly grieved when they heard 
the story of the madwoman's life, but little Dhial Singh 
was vastly pleased to learn that she was not a relative 
of his. 

"It is absurd to think she would hate Rani for being 
kind to me if she really was my grandmother," he rea- 
soned, and no one contradicted him. 

* He He 3|c 4c :^ 4c 

Ram Nath, hatching. wild projects of the vengeance he 
would wreak on the Tonahi-Jan for having deserted if 
not wholly deceived him in his quest for the state treas- 
ury, wandered off by the side of the lake, after making 
good his escape through the slime and loathsomeness of 
the underground ditch. 

He noted the arrival of the relieving force, marked 
their passage through the bazaar, and heard them take 
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the rebels by surprise in the Diwan-i-Am and outer court- 
yard. 

Realizing that the game was up, so far as he was ddn- 
cerned; assured, too, that he would be hanged at sight 
when caught, he resolved to escape into the hills in the 
darkness and worship Kali in some remote spot where his 
neck would be safe. 

He walked rapidly along the open ground near the 
lake, until suddenly his attention was drawn to the white- 
sailed yacht speeding silently over the moonlit expanse 
of water. His quick wits told him that some one was 
thus avoiding capture or death. , 

Perhaps it would be well for him, Ram Nath, to share 
their secret. He noted the direction of the yacht, not now 
far distant, and heading apparently for a narrow promon- 
tory on which stood a small village. 

Breaking into a run, he reached the point first, and 
plunged into a bed of reeds, whence, unseen, he could 
watch all that transpired. 

He settled down on his knees ; there was a quick rush 
behind him, two enormous jaws closed on his ribs, and 
his parting yell of agony was drowned in the loud splash 
with which Sri-Magar entered the water. The "Ma- 
haraja," rendered wary by the many attempts made to 
capture him, now dined at night, and this reed patch 
was his favorite hunting-ground. It afforded good cover, 
and, by reason of its nearness to a village, plenty of 
game. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SHADOWS PASS. 

At 4 A. M. the sentry posted by Ayriss at the side of 
the lake saw the yacht meneuvering to gain the landing- 
place. There were two men on board, and he did not 
know either of them, so he was somewhat taken aback 
by the curt explanation, in reply to his challenge, that 
the Maharaja of Barapore proposed to enter his own 
palace. 

The yacht gradually approached the steps, but the sen - 
try had time to warn the guard. When Gopal Singh 
sprang ashore, followed by Babu Chuckerbutty Sen, who 
alone had shared his ignominious flight, a native officer 
was in waiting with explicit orders to conduct him to 
Mr. Tennant's quarters. 

The maharaja, almost sober now, seemed to be divided 
by a desire to learn what had happened during his ab- 
sence and by astonishment at finding himself virtually 
a prisoner in the hands of those who came to relieve 
him. 

He plied his escort with questions, but met with a civil 
refusal to supply any information until Tennant-sahib's 
room was reached. 

Short though the interval between his landing and his 
reception by the commissioner was, Gopal Singh was in 
a fine state of indignation. 
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"Am I to understand," he instantly demanded, "that 
the goverament of India, to whom I appealed for aid, 
have deposed me?" 

"No," was the laconic answer. 

Tennant hardly expected such a query at the outset, 
but he had decided upon a course of action and meant to 
adhere to it. 

"Then why am I treated in this manner, marched here 
by an armed escort, and generally dealt with as if I were 
in custody?" 

"You are not here to interrogate me, but to render 
an account of your own conduct, if you choose. When 
I am satisfied as to the causes of recent events in this 
state I will report to government, with whom the de- 
cision rests, not with me." 

"Have I done wrong, then, in seeking safety in flight, 
after struggling to the very end ?" 

"Hardly to the end. When the troops arrived here 
they found your men bravely resisting the rebels, and 
headed, not by their maharaja, but by an English lady.*' 

"So I am told. I acted in a panic, perhaps, but when 
news came to the village where I had taken refuge that 
the revolt had ended as suddenly as it began, I came 
back. I still fail to see " 

"Who is this Bengali?" interrupted Tennant. Above 
all things, he did not want to be drawn into a contro- 
versial argument at that moment. 

"My gardener. He heard me give the order to my 
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wife and Miss Forbes to make for the yacht, and he 
reached it first." 

"Let him be set at liberty," said the commissioner to 
the subadar in charge of the escort. "The Maharaja of 
Barapore is to be taken to his own apartments, and 
guarded there until ten o'clock, when he is to be brought 
to the durbar hall. Allow him to communicate with no 
person without my signed permission. If he attempts to 
destroy or secrete any documents, he is to be prevented. 
In all ordinary matters his wishes are to be treated with 
due respect. Supply him with food, but not with wine." 

"Of what am I accused ?" cried Gopal Singh hoarsely, 
for the events of the preceding days and his exposure to 
the chill of the night air on the water, added to the after 
effects of the quantity of spirits he had consumed, had 
reduced him to a condition of physical prostration. 

"You will be told in due course. You have heard my 
orders. See that you fall in with them." 

"Has Kate— has my wife ^" 

"Your wife, whom you left to die for aught that you 
cared, has not even mentioned your name to me." 

Puzzled and dumfounded by this rapid turn in his for- 
tunes, Gopal Singh accompanied his guards without an- 
other word. 

Mr. Tennant gave strict injunctions that the mahara- 
ja's arrival should be kept secret at present, and the Babu 
was sent for and warned to keep his tongue still. 

The commissioner's intention was to spare the over- 
wrought maharani any further anguish until he had con- 
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ducted a preliminary investigation into the charges 
brought against her husband by Umrao Singh. When 
satisfied as to their truth, or otherwise, he would be 
better able to regulate events in the state. 

Not only must a provisional government be appointed, 
but he fully expected that the deserted wife would refuse 
to remain another hour under the same roof as the man 
who, not content with turning her life into a hell of suf- 
fering, had callously left her and her infant to the hands 
of a horde of rebel fanatics. 

Early in the morning, therefore, he sent a polite re- 
quest to the ladies to keep within their apartments until 
the rest of the palace was cleared of all testimony of 
the fighting overnight. This ruse had the desired effect, 
and Ayriss fell in with his scheme, not eagarly, perhaps, 
for he had been looking forward with delight to meeting 
Marion at breakfast. 

Tennant, Cunningham, and Ayriss constituted an in- 
formal triumvirate to sit in judgment on Gopal Singh. 
Doctor Glen was present, merely as an interested look- 
er-on. 

The maharaja, haggard but more composed in de- 
meanor, was the first to be brought to the coundJ- 
chamber. Almost immediately, Umrao Singh entered by 
another door, and it was good to see the instant amaze- 
ment of the latter when confronted with the man whose 
death or total disappearance he hoped to hear confirmed. 

The commissioner lost no time in stating the case 
against the maharaja. He briefly recapitulated the 
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<Aarges put forward by the erstwhile commander-in-chief, 
and ended by saying : 

"Astounding as this indictment must seem to all ac- 
quainted with your past record, Gopal Singh, it is borne 
out by a number of facts singularly related to each other. 
This morning I am informed, by telegrams forwarded to 
me from Deoli, that the first meager intelligence of the 
disturbance at Barapore created an excitement in India 
and Europe far beyond its true significance. 

"Plague inspection riots have broken out in places as 
remote from each other as Poona and Dinapore. Two 
native states in lower Bengal are on the verge of in- 
surrection. Russia has sent to the Powers an imperative 
demand for the revision of the Dardanelles Treaty, and 
the British Meditteranean fleet has, in consequence, been 
ordered to concentrate at Gallipoli. There are rumors of 
Afghan disaffection at Herat, and movements of Russian 
troops are reported at Khushk and elsewhere, on the 
frontier. 

"The information in the hands of government leads 
them to believe that the outbreak in Barapore acted as a 
sort of signal for this political tumult, and the charge 
made against you — ^made, not by the government of 
India, but by your own minister, Umrao Singh — is that 
you fostered a conspiracy which had for its object the 
downfall of British rule in this country. Is that charge 
true or false?*' 

During this grave recital it was obvious to the Eng- 
lishmen present that the Maharaja of Barapore became 
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unquestionably less concerned as it proceeded, while Urn- 
rao Singh, who only understood its general purport, grew 
manifestly ill at ease. 

For many seconds Gopal Singh remained silent, turn- 
ing over in his mind some idea, some plan of action which 
he hesitated to adopt. At last he spoke, looking fixedly 
at the purple -faced commander-in-chief: 

"Is Umrao Singh my accuser?'' 

"Yes," said Mr. Tennant. "Further, I may as well re- 
peat, before you reply, that I am not here as your judge, 
but as the representative of the government of India. 
I intend, as I told you earlier, to report to the govern- 
ment, and the government will decide." 

"Very Well. I will abide loyally by the verdict of the 
government. I can state my case in a very few words. 
The head and front of all the trouble in this state is 
the man who accuses me. I do not deny that I was, 
at first, a tool in his hands. My uncle, the late maharaja, 
acting, no doubt, on his advice, kept me very short of 
money, and I foolishly permitted myself to be a go- 
between, for a little while, for Umrao Singh and the 
Russian embassies in London and St. Petersburg. 

"I was well paid for those services. I regarded them 
as a piece of absurdity rather than practical politics, and 
I little dreamed that I, a mere pawn in the game, would 
masquerade as king before the end came. 

"Then he, this overgrown reptile, Umrao Singh, mur- 
dered my uncle and my cousin in order to place me on 
the throne. I have his owi^ written letters containing 
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allusions to his plans, though I failed to interpret their 
true meaning until too late. 

"In one document, which unfortunately I have lost, he 
specifically alluded to the forthcoming death of my uncle ; 
and I, becoming alarmed, sent him a cablegram threat- 
ening all manner of revelations if any harm befell the 
maharaja. 

"It was too late. Before the cable could reach him 
the murders were committed, and I was nominally Ma^ 
haraja of Barapore. 

"Then I yielded to a great temptation. For reasons 
which I need not further describe, I was more anxious 
than ever to obtain a position, a revenue, a title. It 
seemed to me that I could not undo the crimes already 
committed, but I could certainly save Barapore from 
further political troubles, and at the same time develop 
my. own fortunes. And I wanted money badly — so 
badly. I am not the first foolish man who thought he 
could buy happiness." . 

He paused for a moment, and flung out his hands 
in wistful pleading. They knew he was thinking of his 
wife, of the heaped-up follies he had indulged in during 
his brief reign, of the troubled sea of intrigue and in- 
famy into which he had plunged with open eyes. 

Umrao Singh liked not either the flowing speech of 
the younger man or the attitude of the listening tribunal ; 
he breathed hard, and swayed uneasily from one foot to 
the other. 
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"There is much talk," he blurted forth, "but you have 
not yet demanded from me the written proofs of which 
I spoke." 

"Be not impatient," said Tennant quietly. "We shall 
need all the evidence that you can produce before this 
inquiry ends." 

"He speaks of proofs," cried Gopal Singh. "Proofs 
of what? That I received money from Russia, and co- 
quetted with her agents, promising armed rebellion at 
their dictation? You shall have them. I will provide 
them myself. I will show you how I have repaid every 
farthing advanced to me in England, how I have gra- 
dually extricated myself from the toils, and how the 
attitude of this white-livered hireling has changed frcwn 
one of suspicion to absolute fear and hatred. 

"Surely it does not need my statements to convince 
the government of India on that head. They know full 
well to whom the money has been paid, and for what pur- 
pose. They know every telegram that has gone to Eu 
rope, and every agent who has visited me in Baraporc. I 
say now, most solemnly, that since I came to the throne 
I have striven to act as loyally as any Member of Council 
in Simla. 

"If I have committed any recent error in state affairs 
it was in countenancing the existence here of the man 
who contrived my uncle's murder. I am justly punished 
for that. It has resulted in the present outbreak, for 
which, unhappily, famine and plague have supplied some 
excuse. 
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"Misfortune and my own excesses placed fresh weap- 
ons in the hands of my enemies. When I ceased to be 
their dupe I became dangerous. They thought they saw 
a way to remove me and carry out their contract of in- 
trigue without danger to themselves. 

"I court every inquiry. If my hands are not clean in 
these latter days, let me be dismissed from power with 
disgrace and death. But do not lend yourselves to the 
farce of allowing the man really responsible for all the 
evil that has been done in Barapore to figure as my ac- 
cuser. If I am hanged for wrong-doing, he, at least, 
should swing higher on the gallows." 

It was, under the circumstances, somewhat odd that 
he should speak in English, but he voluntarily chose that 
tongue for his defense. Ayriss whispered something to 
Tennant and left the room. Umrao Singh, impatient, 
alarmed, doubting now the wisdom of the scheme, which 
seemed so clever the previous day, made a fierce demand 
to know what it was that the maharaja said. 

Quite imperturbable, giving no sign of belief or in- 
credulity, the commissioner translated to him, almost 
word for word, Gopal Singh's statement. 

The commander-in-chief grew livid at the references 
to the triple murder of the old maharaja, his heir, and the 
aged Diwan. He had not expected this. At the worst, 
he hoped the dispute would be kept to a political issue, 
and, if matters went against him, he feared no worse 
fate than banishment. 

It never occurred to him that Gopal Singh would tell 
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the naked truth and implicate himself, to a certain extent, 
in the crimes and plotting which led to his accession. 

He knew now that he could not escape, no matter 
what decision the government of India arrived at with 
reference to the maharaja. He realized that every one 
of his supporters would appear against him, once it was 
established beyond doubt that his enterprise had failed. 

These cursed sahibs would learn everything. The 
responsibility for the attack on the escort would be fixed 
on him beyond question, for his own followers were 
fighting hard at that very moment to carry out his plans 
and massacre the inmates of the castle before the troops 
arrived. 

Felix Glen, watching him closely, smiled with cynical 
indifference to the wretch's mental agony. He bent over 
and murmured to the others : 

"My stout friend is a perfect subject for violent emo- 
tion. He feels the rope around his neck already." 

Ayriss came in. He carried in his hand a tiny scrap 
of folded paper. 

"This document was picked up in Hyde Park by a 
policeman," he said. "It was found near the spot where 
an accident occurred to me while in the maharaja*s com- 
pany. The man subsequently handed it to Miss Forbes, 
and she has carried it in her purse ever since. I saw it in 
London, and when I asked her for it a moment ago she 
produced it I did not bring her here in person, but she 
will identify the paper and the sentence it contains at any 
time you choose." 
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He handed the mysterious manuscript to the commis- 
sioner, who closely examined it before he passed it on to 
Gopal Singh. The latter gave it but a glance, when he 
cried triumphantly: 

"The one thing missing to guarantee every word I 
have uttered ! I have his letters, but this I lost, I know 
not when or where. Read in conjunction with his ad- 
mitted ' correspondence, it bears but one construction, 
and shows that my uncle's death was premeditated by 
him." 

In his excitement he flourished the paper in the air. 
Umrao Singh gazed at him with the fury of a maddened 
bull. He could not determine what had caused the ma- 
haraja's jubilance, but he guessed that something had 
happened of serious import to himself. 

"What new trick is this?" he cried huskily. "Is it 
written there that I did those things which I charge 
against Gopal Singh?" 

His glowing eyes rested on the paper, but the com- 
missioner answered : 

"Not quite so openly, Umrao Singh, but plainly enough 
to serve, if other documents be forthcoming. Perhaps 
you may recognize your own handwriting. Hold the 
paper open, maharaja, so that he may see it." 

Gopal Singh obeyed, advancing carelessly into the cen- 
ter of the hall. He stood but a few feet distant from his 
rival, who, dubious at first as to the significance of Mr. 
Tennant's words, strode a couple of paces nearer to look 
at the scrawling characters, which set forth how an ele* 
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pbant, waxing fat and contented, would be slain when 
next he entered the keddah. And beneath, in unsightly 
daub, was the incriminating thumb-mark! 

Umrao Singh had forgotten this message. It con- 
veyed, with true Eastern ambiguity, the murderous de- 
sign he had conceived, and in any European court of law 
would be held very lightly as circumstantial evidence. 
But to the Hindu mind, especially to the actual writer, it 
carried certain conviction. 

Escape now was hopeless. The commissioner had not 
deceived him when he related how the maharaja had 
coolly laid bare the inner history of Barapore during the 
last two years. 

The time for, plotting was ended. He had but to die, 
and the "touch of nev^rosis," which restrained him when 
a deed of daring might have freed him on the tonga 
road, now inspired him to revenge. 

With an agility not to be looked for in one of his cor- 
pulent build, he sprang at the maharaja. Like all others 
present, Gopal Singh imagined that he was putting forth 
a vain effort to destroy a compromising document He 
turned aside with outstretched arm, while Ayriss, who 
sat near, and the two sowars who guarded the com- 
mander-in-chief, rushed forward to Separate the pair. 

The maharaja uttered a sharp exclamation, and an in- 
stant later his assailant was torn from him, 

Dick was just able to catch Umrao Singh's wrist and 
prevent him from stabbing himself with a small dagger- 
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shaped knife which, by bribery or otherwise, he had kept 
secreted in the folds of his cummerbund. 

It was the work of a second to force the weapon from 
his hand, and a single glance at the dull blade showed 
that it had done the maharaja some injury. 

Umrao Singh made no attempt at resistance. He 
partly collapsed in the clutch of the sowars, and would 
have sunk to the ground were he not forcibly restrained. 
The fire died out of his lowering eyes and the corners of 
his mouth drooped. He looked like a man sated with 
life and dumbly awaiting the annihilation of the g^ave. 

Doctor Glen was the first to reach Gopal Singh. The 
maharaja smiled, and slowly moved his left arm as if to 
test it. 

"Badly hit?" asked the surgeon. 

"No. I think not. Somewhere high up, near my 
shoulder. It must have struck a bone. I suppose the 
bcggat meant to reach my heart." 

Sotnehow, by those few sentences, the maharaja 
changed the mental attitude of his judges. At one mo- 
ment he figured in their minds as a typical Eastern poten- 
tJtte describing the hidden villainy, the murky social at- 
mosphere, of his state. Tht next, he had swung back to 
the easy nonchalance of an English gentleman, who ad- 
dressed them as equals, and had no fear of his word be- 
ing doubted. 

He evidently made light of his wound, and was chiefly 
cdicemed to place in safety the little bit of paper to 
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rescue which he had given Umrao Singh a chance to 
strike so dangerously. But Glen, after a quick glance at 
the small dagger lying on the floor, where it had been 
thrown by Ayriss, insisted on examining the wound. 

Gopal Singh demurred. 

"It is nothing," he said — "a mere scratch. A few 
inches of sticking-plaster is all I need." 

"Will you open your coat, or shall I do it for you?" 
was the emphatic response. 

Without further protest, the maharaja helped to lay 
bare the wound, whiph was situated over the left lung. 
The doctor looked at it, pressed it with his long, nervous 
fingers, and felt the muscles in the locality with deft skilL 

"Draw a deep breath,*' he said. 

Gopal Singh obeyed. 

"Any pain, or tickling sensation?" 

"None whatever." 

"Then you are probably correct in describing it as ^ 
trivial. It is little more than a nasty cut. You will be 
all right in a day or two." 

Suddenly he looked at the broken skin, and an expres- 
sion of keen anxiety shot into his eyes. With exceeding 
rapidity he wetted his handkerchief from a decanter of 
water on the table, and applied the linen to the wound. 

The stain was not wholly red; it was dark in parts, and 
there was a tinge of green on the outer rim of the dis- 
coloration. 

He picked up the knife and plunged it into the de- 
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canter. At once a bright green substance came from the 
blade and began to cloud the clear liquid. 

Then Felix Glen turned to look at Umrao. Singh, and 
in his face there was an expression that no man had ever 
seen there before. 

"You d d scoundrel !" he cried. 

The words, the terrjble tone in his voice, startled his 
hearers beyond restraint. Glen possessed one of those 
rare individualities whose mere "Yes" or "No" carries 
a conviction given but grudgingly to the sworn testi- 
mony of the multitude. His forcible epithet seemed to be 
wrested from his very soul. It brought Tennant and 
Cunningham anxiously nearer; it caused a perceptible 
quiver on the lips of the maharaja. 

Alone, of all present, Umrao Singh paid no heed. This 
^glutting of hatred with a poisoned blade made him torpid, 
moribund. Over the acute brain, so recently alive with 
ambition and concentrated purpose, a veil was drawn — 
a veil to be lifted but once again on earth. He would 
neither touch food nor speak until he was hanged on the 
spot where stood the pyre of Narayan Das and his de- 
voted wife. 

The maharaja's condition was hopeless from the out- 
set. The virulent vegetable poison spread through his 
veins with remorseless energy. 

Felix Glen, in desperation, was half-inclined to make 
a farther incision and induce a copious loss of blood, but 
the laboring heart and irregular pulse warned him that 
the effort must prove hopeless. 
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Gopal Singh was supported by Ayriss to a chair. He 
had witnessed the experiment with the water and knew 
what it meant. 

"How long?" he said, smiling bravely into Glen's face. 

"Perhaps twenty minutes." 

"Shall I suffer — more — than I do now?" 

"No. It will be like going to sleep." 

There was a trying pause. To hear a young man sen- 
tenced to death in this manner affected the nerves of 
the commissioner and his companions so greatly that they 
dared not trust their speech. 

The maharaja looked around with slowly moving eyes. 
His glance rested for an instant on Umrao Singh. 

"Take him away !" he said ; and his slayer was hustled 
out of sight. 

The incident gave Tennant courage to ask : 

"Do you wish to see your wife?" 

"My wife ! Kate ! Poor girl ! Why did she marry a 
native? I would like to see her, but she must not see 
me. I ran away — ^left her -to die. She would spit 
on me." 

"No, no. She will forgive you. Shall I send for 
her?" 

"You must not She has suffered enough. Let her 
last memory be of me as I was — a drunken maniac. 
But I am still Maharaja of Barapore. I have two sons, 
and I promised Kate " 

"You may safely leave the succession in the hancU of 
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government. Why did you not trust us more completely ? 
All this misery might have been avoided." 

"Why? Because a man who lies once must lie often. 
I was in the power of more than Russian spies and 
traitorous ministers. Ask my sister, Chandni Bhain, the 
ayah? I am the son of a palace sweepr. I am of the 
mehta caste on my father's side. Indian maharajas sel- 
dom have children of their own — do they? But I have 
two boys, and they will uphold the state. They are 
better bred than their father. Perhaps in them the mehta 
strain may disappear. It brought me down and made 
me a sot, but it is leaving me now, eh ?" 

He looked at the blood slowly staining the bandage 
placed by Glen over his wound. His chin fell a little, 
and he shrank into the chair. 

"Let us lift him to the floor and place a pillow under 
his head. Then he will die quietly," said Glen ; and that 
was Gopal Singh's requiem. 

Kate was spared some of the horror. Her brief so- 
journ in the damp vault by the lake had serious conse- 
quences owing to her highly strung state. Even while 
the four men were deliberating as to the best means of 
breaking the news to her, there came the ayah, Chandni 
Bhain, to summon Doctor Glen to the maharani, who 
was in high fever. The woman gave Marion's message 
before she caught sight of Gopal Singh. She seemed 
to grasp the truth instantly, and gave way to uncon- 
trolled grief. 

Tennant forebore to question her. Indeed, it was 
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hardly necessary. The dead renew their youth for a 
little while, and in the placid lines of the dead man's 
face there was emphasized that fleeting likeness to the 
ayah which Kate had detected during her earliest hours 
in Barapore. 



Many days elapsed before Marion, in response to her 
friend's wondering comment on the absence of all news 
concerning the maharaja told her something of the 
truth, for Marion herself did not then know the facts 
concerning Gopal Singh's somewhat mixed parentage. 

Kate, who had never loved her husband, and, during 
a year past, had loathed him, was nevertheless moved 
to tears by the recital of his tragic end. 

"That is why Dhial Singh has yiot been to see me," she 
murmured. "I suppose you thought the boy would blurt 
forth something." 

"That is so, of course, but I am afraid that his al- 
legiance is transferred from our company to that of the 
Hussars. I am told he is constantly in their lines, and 
they all spoil him, officers and men alike?" 

"Hussars!* What Hussars ?" 

"The British cavalry regiment which followed the re- 
lief expedition in response to Mr, Tennant's first mes- 
sage to government. Dear heart, you will not know the 
place when you appear in public once more. Doctor 
Glen has inoculated everybody for plague, even your 
baby. The castle walls ^" 
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"My little Jack inoculated!" 

"Yes, why should the dear little chap be the only one 
left in danger? Doctor Glen's serum ha^ absolutely 
stopped the plague, and the delight of the government 
has already been expressed. Dick says he will receive 
a title and a handsome check." 

"But Jack " 

"Oh, good gracious!" 

Marion went to the nursery and procured a healthy- 
looking infant of exceeding plumpness. 

"There !" she cried. "Now you can listen to me with 
some degree of interest. Where was I ? Oh — the castle 
walls are being leveled. Doctor Glen says we do not 
get air enough at present. The moat, too, was going to 
be emptied, but they thought it best to fill in the place 
at once. Dick will not tell me half what it contained." 

Kate smiled with wan and sorrowful appreciation. 

"You must never look below the surface in India," she 
said.. 

There was silence between the two for a little while. 
Then she went on : 

"While I have been lying here ill I have reviewed the 
past, and have made some plans for the future. Mr. 
Tennant is still here?" 

"Yes." 

"I am glad of it. He can settle ever)rthing. Even 
the news of my husband's death does not affect my de- 
cision. I suppose that government will allow me some 
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small annual sum to live on. I will return to England 
and endeavor to bring up my child far removed from the 
influences of an Eastern court. If I can possibly accom- 
plish it, he will never see India again. Dhial Singh is 
the rightful heir, and he is a native-bom. My son is 
half English, and he will take my maiden name, which I 
also will revert to." 

Mr. Tennant's ideas as to the proper provision for the 
Maharani of Barapore differed greatly from Kate's mod- 
est estimate. Half a lakh of rupees, or nearly three thou- 
sand five hundred pounds per annum, was Allotted as her 
pension, with a reversion of half this sum to her son 
when he attained his majority. 

Prior to Kate's departure, Marion came to her one day 
with face aflame. 

"Such news !" she cried. "Such wonderful news ! You 
will never guess." 

"Then I will simply express unqualified amazement." 

"Well, Dick comes home on short leave soon after us, 
and we get married at once." 

"Is that all? I thought at least " 

"But it isn't. Some delightful authorities in Simla 
have adopted a proposal of Mr. Tennant's, and Dick is to 
be seconded in his regiment in order that he may return 
here to act as resident and guardian during Dhial Singh's 
minority. Dick says the appointment is a very good one 
— from the monetary point of view, I mean." 

A troop of Hussars escorted the mjiharani atid l|er 
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friends to Deoli. When the ranks closed in behind the 
carriage one of the men said : 

" 'Er 'Ighness looks pretty fit, for one who 'as just lost 
*er bloomin' 'usband an' nearly died from fright!" 

"Which do you take for the maharani?" inquired his 
companion. 

"Which ? Why, the one that looks it, to be sure — ^the 
fair one, with blue eyes." 

"You are mistaken. The pale-faced woman sitting be- 
side her is the maharani." 

"You don't. say! 'Ow do you know?" 

"Oh, I knew her before she was married. My people 
live in Bayswater." 

"Well, I'm jiggered ! Does she know you ?" 

*'I expect so, though I hope she will not remember 
me." 

His hope was not fulfilled. Kate was astounded, 
during her first halt, to recognize among l^r escort an 
old admirer, William Marsh, now lance-corporal of Hus- 
sars. 

To his great discomfiture, and the secret envy of his 
comrades, she called him to her and asked in wonder 
why he had enlisted, as she was aware that his father 
was possessed of considerable means. 

His bronzed face became a brick-red, and Ayriss, who 
was standing close at hand, was almost as greatly dis- 
concerted. 
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"I don't rightly know, your ladyship," he stammered 
at last. 

"But your poor mother must have been greatly wor- 
ried. Did you run away from home? I suppose some 
pretty girl in Bayswater preferred another admirer. Is 
that it?" 

"That's about the size of it, your ladyship." 

"I am sorry to hear that you have had a disappoint- 
ment. Do you intend to remain in the army?" 

"My father says it will make a man of me. When I 
write and tell him I have stopped being a fool, he will 
buy me out." 

"Oh!" 

Then Marsh became bolder. This sad-faced woman, 
with the manners and airs of a great lady, was not the 
light-hearted, sprightly girl he knew in Bayswater. 

"I intend to write by next mail," he said slowly. 

"I am very pleased to hear it. I will call and see your 
mother. The news will delight her." 

Marsh saluted, and Ayriss breathed again, though offi- 
cer and trooper exchanged glances of much comprehen- 
sion as the latter strode off to rejoin the escort. 

* * * * * * * 

Major and Mrs. Ayriss were comfortably settled in 
Barapore, when Kate, in her weekly letter to Marion, 
mentioned that an old friend of hers, whose name Mr. 
Tennant and Barbara Mold would recall, a Colonel Ru- 
pert Farringdon, often met her in Brighton, where she 
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resided. He had even persuaded her more than once to 
go for a gallop on the downs. The keen air of an Eng- 
lish winter was doing her much good. She had quite a 
color again. 
So perhaps 

THE END. 
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